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*QTEPHEN, if it was anybody else—you would listen to me ina 

moment,’ said Mrs. Anerley to her lord, a few days after that 
little interview in the Bempton lane; ‘ for instance, if it was poor 
Willie, how long would you be in believing it? But because it is 
Mary, you say “Pooh, pooh!” And I may as well talk to the old 
cracked churn.’ 

‘ First time of all my born days,’ the farmer answered, with a 
pleasant smile, ‘that ever I was resembled to a churn. But a man’s 
wife ought to know best about ’un.’ 

‘Stephen, it is not the churn—lI mean you ; and you never should 
attempt to ride off in that sort of way. I tell you Mary hatha 
mischief on her mind; and you never ought to bring up old churns 
to me. As long as I can carry almost anything in mind, I have 
been considered to be full of common sense. And what should I use 
it upon, Captain Anerley, without it was my own daughter ?’ 

The farmer was always conquered when she called him ‘ Captain 
Anerley.’ He took it to point at him as a pretender, a coxcomb fond 
of titles, a would-be officer, who took good care to hold aloof from 
fighting. And he knew in his heart that he loved to be called 
‘Captain Anerley,’ by everyone who meant it. 

* My dear,’ he said, in a tone of submission, and with a look that 
grieved her; ‘the knowledge of such things is with you. I cannot 
enter into young maids’ minds, any more than command a company.’ 

‘Stephen, you could do both, if you chose, better than ten of 
eleven who do it. For, Stephen, you have a very tender mind, and 
are not at all like a churn, my dear. That was my manner of speech, 
you ought to know ; because from my youngest days I had a crowd of 
imagination. You remember that, Stephen, don’t you?’ 

‘I remember, Sophy, that in the old time you never resembled 
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me to a churn, let alone a cracked one. You used to christen me a 
pillar, and a tree, and a rock, and a polished corner—but there, what’s 
the odds, when a man has done his duty? The names of him makes 
no difference.’ 

‘°Twixt you and me, my dear,’ she said, ‘ nothing can make any 
difference. We know one another too well for that. You are all 
that I ever used to call you, before I knew better about you; and 
when I used to dwell npon your hair and your smile. You know 
what I used to say of them now, Stephen?’ 

‘Most complimentary, highly complimentary! Another young 
woman brought me word of it, and it made me stick firm, when my 
mind was doubtful.’ 

‘And glad you ought to be that you did stick firm. And you 
have the Lord to thank for it, as well as your own sense. But no 
time to talk of our old times now. They are coming up again, with 
those younkers, I’m afraid. Willie is like a Church; and Jack— 
no chance of him getting the chance of it—but Mary, your darling 
of the lot, our Mary—her mind is unsettled, and a worry coming 
over her; the same as with me, when I saw you first.’ 

‘It is the Lord that directs those things,’ the farmer answered 
stedfastly ; ‘and Mary hath the sense of her mother, I believe. That 
it is maketh me so fond on her. If the young maid hath taken 
a fancy, it will pass, without a bit of substance to settle on. Why, 
how many fancies had you, Sophy, before you had the good luck to 
clap eyes on me?’ 

‘That is neither here nor there,’ his wife replied audaciously; 
‘how many times have you asked such questions, which are no con- 
cern of yours? You could not expect me, before ever I saw you, not 
to have any eyes or ears. I had plenty to say for myself; and I was 
not plain; and I acted accordingly.’ 

Master Anerley thought about this, because he had heard it, and 
thought of it, many times before. He hated to think about anything 
new, having never known any good come of it; and his thoughts 
would rather flow than fly, even in the fugitive brevity of youth. 
And now, in his settled way, his practice was to tread thought 
deeper into thought, as a man in deep snow keeps the track of his 
own boots, or as a child writes ink on pencil in his earliest copy- 
books. ‘You acted according,’ he said, ‘and Mary might act 
according to you, mother.’ 

‘How can you talk so, Stephen? That would be a different 
thing altogether. Young girls are not a bit like what they used to 
be in my time. No steadiness, no diligence, no duty to their 
parents. Gadding about is all they think of, and light-headed 
chatter, and saucy ribbons.’ 

‘May be so with some of them. But I never see none of that 
in Mary.’ 

‘ Mary is a good girl, and well brought up,’ her mother could 
not help admitting ; ‘and fond of her home and industrious. But 
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for all that she must be looked after sharply. And who can look 
after a child like her mother? I can tell you one thing, Master 
Stephen, your daughter Mary has more will of her own than the 
rest of your family ali put together, including even your own good 
wife.’ 

‘ Prodigious!’ cried the farmer, while he rubbed his hands and 
laughed ; ‘ prodigious, and a man might say impossible. A young 
lass like Mary, such a coaxing little poppet, as tender as a lambkin, 
and as soft as wool !’ 

‘ Flannel won’t only run one way ; no more won’t Mary,’ said her 
mother. ‘I know her better a long sight than you do; and I say if 
ever Mary sets her heart on anyone, have him she will, be he cow- 
boy, thief, or chimney-sweep. So now you know what to expect, 
Master Anerley.’ 

Stephen Anerley never made light of his wife’s opinions in those 
few cases wherein they differed from his own. She agreed with him 
so generally, that in common fairness he thought very highly of her 
wisdom, and the present subject was one upon which she had an 
especial right to be heard. 

‘ Sophy,’ he said, as he set up his coat to be off to a cutting of 
clover on the hill—-for no reaping would begin yet for another month 
—‘ the things you have said shall abide in my mind. Only you be 
a-watching of the little wench. Harry Tanfield is the man I would 
choose for her of all others. But I never would force any husband 
on a lass; though stern would I be to force a bad one off, or one in 
an unfit walk of life. No inkle in your mind who it is, or wouldst 
have told me ?’ 

‘Well, I may, or I may not. I never like to speak promiscuous. 
You have the first right to know what I think. But I beg you to 
let me be awhile. Not even to you, Steve, would I say it, without 
more to go upon than there is yet. I might do the lass a great 
wrong in my surmising; and then you would visit my mistake on 
me, for she is the apple of your eye, no doubt.’ 

‘There is never such another maid in all York county, nor in 
England, to my thinking.’ 

‘She is my daughter as well as yours, and I would be the last to 
make cheap of her. I will not say another word until I know. But 
if I am right—which the Lord forbid—we shall both be ashamed of 
her, Stephen.’ 

‘The Lord forbid! The Lord forbid! Amen. I will not hear 
another word.’ The farmer snatched up his hat, and made off with 
a haste unusual for him, while his wife sate down, and crossed her 
arms, and began to think rather bitterly. For, without any dream of 
such a possibility, she was jealous sometimes of her own child. Pre- 
sently the farmer rushed back again, triumphant with a new idea. 
His eyes were sparkling, and his step full of spring, and a brisk 
smile shone upon his strong and ruddy face. 

‘What a pair of stupes we must be to go on so!’ he cried, with a 
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couple of bright guineas in his hand; ‘ Mary hath not had a new 
frock even, going on now for a year and ahalf. Sophy, it is enough 
to turn a maid into thinking of any sort of mischief. Take you 
these and make everything right. I was saving them up for her 
birthday, but maybe another will turn up by that. My dear, you 
take them, and never be afeared.’ 

‘Stephen, you may leave them, if youlike. I shall not be in any 
haste to let them go. Either give them to the lass yourself, or leave 
it to me purely. She shall not have a sixpence, unless it is deserved.’ 

‘ Of course, I leave it in your hands, wife. I never come between 
you and your children. But young folk go piping always after money 
now ; and even our Mary might be turning sad without it.’ 

He hastened off again, without hearing any more; for he knew 
that some hours of strong labour were before him ; and to meet them 
with a heavy heart would be almost a new thing for him. Some time 
ago he had begun to hold the plough of heaviness, through the diffi- 
cult looseness of Willie’s staple, and the sudden maritime slope of 
Jack ; yet he held on steadily through all this, with the strength of 
homely courage. But if in the pride of his heart, his Mary, he should 
find no better than a crooked furrow, then truly the labour of his 
latter days would be the dull round of a mill-horse. 

Now Mary, in total ignorance of that council held concerning her, 
and even of her mother’s bad suspicions, chanced to come in at the 
front porch door, soon after her father set off to his meadows by way 
of the back yard. Having been hard at work among her flowers, she 
was come to get a cupful of milk for herself, and the cheery content 
and general good will encouraged by the gardener’s gentle craft were 
smiling onher rosy lips and sparkling in her eyes. Her dress was as plain 
as plain could be, a lavender twill cut and fitted by herself, and there 
was not an ornament about her that came from any other hand than 
nature’s. But simple grace of movement, and light elegance of 
figure, fair curves of gentle face, and loving kindness of expression, 
gladdened with the hope of youth—what did these want with smart 
dresses, golden brooches, and two guineas? Her mother almost 
thought of this, when she called Mary into the little parlour. And 
the two guineas lay upon the table. 

‘ Mary, can you spare a little time to talk with me? You seem 
wonderfully busy, as usual.’ 

* Mother, will you never make allowance for my flowers? They 
depend upon the weather, and they must have things accordingly.’ 

‘Very well, let them think about what they want next, while you 
sit down awhile, and talk with me.’ 

The girl was vexed ; for to listen to a lecture, already manifest in 
her mother’s eyes, was a far less agreeable job than gardening. And 
the lecture would have done as well by candlelight, which seldom can 
be said of any gardening. However, she took off her hat, and sat 
down, without the least sign of impatience, and without any token of 
guilt, as her mother saw, and yet stupidly proceeded just the same. 
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‘Mary, she began, with a gaze of stern discretion, which the 
girl met steadfastly and pleasantly, ‘ you know that I am your own 
mother, and bound to look after you well, while you are so very young. 
For though you are sensible some ways, Mary, in years and in ex- 
perience what are you but achild? Of the traps of the world, and 
the wickedness of people, you can have no knowledge. You always 
think the best of everybody; which is a very proper thing to do, and 
what I have always brought you up to, and never would dream of 
discouraging. And with such examples as your father and your 
mother, you must be perverse to do otherwise. Still it is my duty to 
warn you, Mary, and you are getting old enough to want it, that the 
world is not made up of fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
and good uncles. There are always bad folk who go prowling about 
like wolves in—wolves in—what is it : 

‘Sheep’s clothing,’ the maiden suggested with a smile, and then 
dropped her eyes maliciously. 

* How dare you be pert, miss, correcting your own mother? Do 
I ever catch you reading of your Bible? But you seem to know so 
much about it, perhaps you have met some of them ? 

* How can I tell, mother, when you won’t tell me?’ 

‘I tell you indeed! It is your place to tell me, I think. And 
what is more, I insist at once upon knowing all about it. What 
makes you go on in the way that you are doing? Do you take me for 
a drumledore, you foolish child? On Tuesday afternoon I saw you 
sewing with a double thread. Your father had potato-eyes upon his 
plate on Sunday ; and which way did I see you trying to hang up a 
dish-cover? But that is nothing; fifty things you go wandering 
about in; and always out, on some pretence, as if the roof you were 
born under was not big enough for you. And then your eyes—I have 
seen your eyes flash up, as if you were fighting ; and the bosom of your 
Sunday frock was loose in church two buttons ; it was not hot at all to 
speak of, and there was a wasp next pew. All these things make me 
unhappy,’Mary. My darling, tell me what it is.’ 

Mary listened with great amazement to this catalogue of crimes. 
At the time of their commission, she had never even thought of them ; 
although she was vexed with herself, when she saw one eye—for in 
verity that was all—of a potato upon her father’s plate. Now she 
blushed, when she heard of the buttons of her frock—which was only 
done because of tightness, and showed how long she must have worn 
it—but as to the double-thread, she was sure that nothing of that sort 
could have happened. 

‘Why, mother dear,’ she said, quite softly, coming up in her 
coaxing way, which nobody could resist, because it was true and gentle 
lovingness; ‘you know a hundred times more than I do. I have 
never known of any of the sad mistakes you speak of; except about 
the potato-eye, and then I had a round-pointed knife. But I want to 
make no excuses, mother; and there is nothing the matter with me. 
Tell me what you mean about the wolves.’ 
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‘My child,’ said her mother, whose face she was kissing, while they 
both went on with talking; ‘it is no good trying to get over me. Either 
you have something on your mind, or you have not—which is it?’ 

‘Mother, what can I have on my mind? I have never hurt any- 
one, and never mean to do it. Everyone is kind to me, and every- 
body likes me; and of course I like them all again. And I always 
have plenty to do, in and out, as you take very good care, dear 
mother. My father loves me; and so do you, a great deal more than 
I deserve perhaps; I am happy in a Sunday frock that wants more 
stuff to button ; and I have only one trouble in all the world. When 
I think of the other girls I see : 

‘Never mind them, my dear. What is your one trouble ?’ 

‘Mother, as if you could help knowing! About my dear brother 
Jack, of course. Jack was so wonderfully good to me! I would walk 
on my hands and knees all the way to York, to get a single glimpse 
of him.’ 

‘You would never get as far as the rickyard hedge. You children 
talk such nonsense. Jack ran away of his own free will, and out of 
downright contrariness. He has repented of it only once, I dare say ; 
and that has been ever since he did it, and every time he thought of 
it. I wish he was home again with all my heart, for I cannot bear to 
lose my children. And Jack was as good a boy as need be, when he 
got everything his own way. Mary, is that your only trouble? 
Stand where I can see you plainly, and tell me every word the truth. 
Put your hair back from your eyes now, like the catechism.’ 

‘If I were saying fifty catechisms, what more could I do than 
speak the truth?’ Mary asked this with some little vexation ; while 
she stood up proudly before her mother, and clasped her hands behind 
her back. ‘I have told you everything I know, except one little 
thing, which I am not sure about.’ 

‘What little thing, if you please? and how can you help being 
sure about it, positive as you are about everything?’ 

‘ Mother, I mean that I have not been sure whether I ought to 
tell you; and I meant to tell my father first, when there could be no 
mischief.’ 

‘Mary, I can scarcely believe my ears. To tell your father, 
before your mother; and not even him, until nothing could be done 
to stop it, which you call “mischief”! I insist upon knowing at 
once what it is. I have felt that you were hiding something. How 
very unlike you, how unlike a child of mine!’ 

‘You need not disturb yourself, mother dear. It is nothing of 
any importance to me, though to other people it might be. And 
that is the reason why I kept it to myself.’ 

‘Oh, we shall come to something by-and-by! One would really 
think you were older than your mother. Now, miss, if you please, 
let us judge of your discretion. What is it that you have been 
hiding so long?’ 

Mary’s face grew crimson now, but with anger rather than with 
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shame; she had never thought twice about Robin Lyth, with any- 
thing warmer than pity; but this was the very way to drive her 
into dwelling in a mischievous manner upon him. 

‘What I have been hiding,’ she said most distinctly, and stead- 
fastly looking at her mother, ‘is only that I have had two talks with 
the great free-trader, Robert Lyth.’ 

‘That arrant smuggler! That leader of all outlaws! You have 
been meeting him on the sly!’ 

‘Certainly not. But I met him once by chance; and then, as a 
matter of business, I was forced to meet him again, dear mother.’ 

‘These things are too much for me,’ Mrs. Anerley said decisively ; 
‘when matters have come to such a pass, I must beg your dear father 
to see to them.’ 

‘Very well, mother; I would rather have it so. May I go now 
and make an end of my gardening ?’ 

‘Certainly; as soon as you have made an end of me; as you 
must quite have laid your plans to do. I have seen too much to be 
astonished any more. But to think that a child of mine, my one 
and only daughter, who looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth, should be hand in glove with the wickedest smuggler of the 
age, the rogue everybody shoots at, but cannot hit him, because he 
was born to be hanged—the by-name, the by-word, the by-blow, 
Robin Lyth!’ Mrs. Anerley covered her face with both hands. 

* How would you like your own second cousin,’ said Mary, pluck- 
ing up her spirit, ‘ your own second cousin, Mistress Cockscroft, to 
hear you speak so of the man that supports them, at the risk of his 
lite, every hour of it? He may be doing wrong, it is not for me to 
say, but he does it very well, and he does it nobly. And what did 
you show me in your drawer, dear mother? And what did you wear, 
when that very cruel man, Captain Carroway, came here to dine on 
Sunday ?’ 

‘You wicked, undutiful child! Go away. I wish to have no- 
thing moré to say to you.’ 

‘No, I will not go away,’ cried Mary, with her resolute spirit in 
her eyes and brow; ‘ when false and cruel charges are brought against 
me I have the right to speak, and I will use it. I am not hand in 
glove with Robin Lyth, or any other Robin. I think a little more of 
myself than that. If I have done any wrong, I will meet it, and be 
sorry, and submit to any punishment. I ought to have told you 
before perhaps; that is the worst you can say of it. But I never 
attached much importance to it; and when a man is hunted so, was 
I to join his enemies? I have only seen him twice; the first time 
by purest accident ; and the second time to give him back a piece of 
his own property. And I took my brother with me; but he ran away, 
as usual.’ 

‘Of course, of course. Everyone to blame but you, miss. How- 
ever, we shall see what your father has to say. You have very nearly 
taken all my breath away; but I shall expect the whole sky to tumble 
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in upon us, if Captain Anerley approves of Robin Lyth as a sweetheart 
for his daughter.’ 

‘IT never thought of Captain Lyth; and Captain Lyth never thought 
of me. But I can tell you one thing, mother—if you wanted to make 
me think of him, you could not do it better than by speaking so 
unjustly.’ 

‘After that perhaps you will go back to your flowers. I have 
heard that they grow very fine ones in Holland. Perhaps you have 
got some smuggled tulips, my dear.’ 

Mary did not condescend to answer, but said to herself as she 
went to work again—‘ Tulips in August! That is like the rest of it. 
However, I am not going to be put out, when I feel that I have not 
done a single bit of harm.’ And she tried to be happy with her 
flowers, but could not enter into them as before. 

Mistress Anerley was as good as her word, at the very first oppor- 
tunity. Her husband returned from the clover stack, tired and 
hungry, and angry with a man, who had taken too much beer, and ran 
at him with a pitchfork ; angry also with his own son Willie, for not 
being anywhere in the way to help. He did not complain; and his 
wife knew at once that he ought to have done so, to obtain relief. 
She perceived that her own discourse about their daughter was still 
on his mind, and would require working off, before any more was said 
about it. And she felt as sure as if she saw it, that in his severity 
against poor Willie—for not doing things that were beneath him— 
her master would take Mary’s folly as a joke, and fall upon her 
brother, who was so much older, for not going on to protect and 
guide her. So she kept till after supper time her mouthful of bad 
tidings. 

And when the farmer heard it all, as he did before going to sleep 
that night, he had smoked three pipes of tobacco, and was calm; he 
had sipped (for once in a way) a little hollands, and was hopeful. 
And though he said nothing about it, he felt, that without any order 
of his, or so much as the faintest desire to be told of it, neither of 
these petty comforts would bear to be rudely examined of its duty. 
He hoped for the best, and he believed the best, and if the king was 
cheated, why his loyal subject was the same,and the women were 
their masters. 

‘Have no fear, no fear, he muttered back through the closing 
gate of sleep ; ‘ Mary knows her business—business—’ and he buzzed 
it off into a snore. 

In the morning, however, he took a stronger and more serious 
view of the case, pronouncing that Mary was only a young lass, and 
no one could ever tell about young lasses. And he quite fell into his 
wife’s suggestion, that the maid could be spared till harvest-time, of 
which (even with the best of weather) there was little chance now for 
another six weeks, the season being late and backward. So it was 
resolved between them both, that the girl should go on the following 
day for a visit to her Uncle Popplewell, some miles the other side of 
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Filey. No invitation was required: for Mr. and Mrs. Popplewell, a 
snug and comfortable pair, were only too glad to have their niece, 
and had often wanted to have her altogether; but the farmer would 
never hear of that. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CAUGHT AT LAST. 


Wuite these little things were doing thus, the coast from the mouth 
of the Tees to that of Humber, and even the inland parts, were 
in a great stir of talk and work, about events impending. It must 
not be thought that Flamborough, although it was Robin’s dwelling- 
place—-so far as he had any—was the principal scene of his operations, 
or the stronghold of his enterprise. On the contrary, his liking was 
for quiet coves near Scarborough, or even to the north of Whitby, 
when the wind and tide were suitable. And for this there were many 
reasons which are not of any moment now. 

One of them showed fine feeling and much delicacy on his part. 
He knew that Flamborough was a place of extraordinary honesty, 
where every one of his buttons had been safe, and would have been 
so for ever; and strictly as he believed in the virtue of his own 
free importation, it was impossible for him not to learn that certain 
people thought otherwise, or acted as if they did so. From the 
troubles which such doubts might cause he strove to keep the natives 
free. 

Flamburians scarcely understood this largeness of good-will to 
them. Their instincts told them that free-trade was every Briton’s 
privilege ; and they had the finest set of donkeys on the coast for 
landing it. But none the more did any of them care to make a 
movement towards it. They were satisfied with their own old 
way—to cast the net their father cast, and bait the hook as it was 
baited on their good grandfather’s thumb. 

Yet even Flamborough knew that now a mighty enterprise was 
in hand. It was said, without any contradiction, that young Captain 
Robin had laid a wager of one hundred guineas with the worshipful 
mayor of Scarborough and the commandant of the castle, that before 
the new moon he would land on Yorkshire coast, without firing 
pistol or drawing steel, free goods to the value of two thousand 
pounds, and carry them inland safely. And Flamborough believed 
that he would do it. 

Dr. Upround’s house stood well, as rectories generally contrive to 
do. No place in Flamborough parish could hope to swindle the 
wind of its vested right, or to embezzle much treasure of the sun, 
but the parsonage made a good effort to do both, and sometimes for 
three days together got the credit of succeeding. And the dwellers 
therein, who felt the edge of the difference outside their own walls, 
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not only said but thoroughly believed that they lived in a little 
Goshen. 

For the house was well settled in a wrinkle of the hill expanding 
southward, and encouraging the noon. From the windows a pleasant 
glimpse might be obtained of the broad and tranquil anchorage, 
peopled with white or black, according as the sails went up or down; 
for the rectory stood to the southward of the point, as the rest of 
Flamborough surely must have stood, if built by any other race than 
armadilloes. But to see all those vessels and be sure what they were 
doing, the proper place was a little snug ‘ gazebo,’ chosen and made 
by the Doctor himself, near the crest of the gulley he inhabited. 

Here upon a genial summer day—when it came, as it sometimes 
dared to do—was the finest little nook upon the Yorkshire coast for 
watching what Virgil calls ‘ the sail-winged sea.’ Not that a man 
could see round the Head, unless his own were gifted with very 
crooked eyes; but without doing that (which would only have dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of his prospect) there was plenty to engage 
him in the peaceful spread of comparatively waveless waters. Here 
might he see long vessels rolling, not with great misery, but just 
enough to make him feel happy in the firmness of his bench, and 
little jolly-boats it was more jolly to be out of, and far-away heads 
giving genial bobs, and sea-legs straddled in predicaments desirable 
rather for study than for practice. All was highly picturesque and 
nice, and charming for the critic who had never got to do it. 

‘Now, papa, you must come this very moment,’ cried Miss Janetta 
Upround, the daughter of the house, and indeed the only daughter, 
with a gush of excitement, rushing into the study of this deeply-read 
divine ; ‘there is something doing that I cannot understand. You 
must bring up the spy-glass at once and explain. Iam sure that 
there is something very wrong.’ 

‘In the parish, my dear ?’ the rector asked, with a feeble attempt 
at malice, for he did not want to be disturbed just now, and for weeks 
he had tried (with very poor success) to make Janetta useful ; for she 
had no gift in that way. 

‘No, not in the parish at all, papa, unless it runs out under water, 
as I am certain it ought to do, and make every one of those ships pay 
tithe. If the law was worth anything they would have to do it. 
They get all the good out of our situation, and they save whole 
thousands of pounds at a time, and they never pay a penny, nor even 
hoist a flag, unless the day is fine, and the flag wants drying. But 
come along, papa, now. I really cannot wait; and they will have 
done it all without us.’ 

‘ Janetta, take the glass and get the focus. I will come presently, 
presently. In about two minutes, by the time that you are ready.’ 

‘Very well, papa. It is very good of you. I see quite clearly 
what you want to do; and I hope you will doit. But you promise 
not to play another game now ?’ 

‘ My dear, I will promise that with pleasure. Only do please be 
off about your business.’ 
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The rector was a most inveterate and insatiable chess-player. 
In the household, rather than by it, he was, as a matter of lofty 
belief, supposed to be deeply engaged with theology, or magisterial 
questions of almost equal depth, or (to put it at the lowest) parochial 
affairs, the while he was solidly and seriously engaged in getting 
up the sound defence to some continental gambit. And this, not 
only to satisfy himself upon some point of theory, but from a nearer 
and dearer point of view—for he never did like to be beaten. 

At present he was labouring to discover the proper defence to 
a new and slashing form of the Algaier gambit, by means of which 
Robin Lyth had won every game in which he had the move, upon 
their last encounter. The great freetrader, while a boy, had shown 
an especial aptitude for chess, and even as a child he had seemed to 
know the men, when first, by some accident, he saw them. The 
rector being struck by this exception to the ways of childhood— 
whose manner it is to take chessmen for ‘ dollies,’ or roll them about 
like nine-pins—at once included in the education of ‘ Izunsabe,’ 
which he took upon himself, a course of elemental doctrine in the 
one true game. And the boy fought his way up at such a pace, 
that he jumped from odds of queen and rook, to pawn and two moves, 
in less than two years. And now he could almost give odds to his 
tutor, though he never presumed to offer them; and trading as he 
did with enlightened merchants of large continental sea-ports, who 
had plenty of time on their hands and played well, he imported 
new openings of a dash and freedom which swallowed the ground 
up under the feet of the steady-going players, who had never seen 
a book upon their favourite subject. Of course it was competent to 
all these to decline such fiery onslaught ; but chivalry and the true 
love of analysis (which without may none play chess) compelled the 
acceptance of the challenge, even with a trembling forecast of the 
taste of dust. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Dr. Upround, as he rose and stretched him- 
self, a good straight man of threescore years, with silver hair that 
shone like silk; ‘it has not come to me yet; but it must, with a 
little more perseverance. At Cambridge I beat everybody; and 
who is this uncircumcised—at least, I beg his pardon, for I did 
myself baptise him—but who is Robin Lyth, to mate his pastor and 
his master? All these gambits are like a night attack. If once met 
properly and expelled, you are in the very heart of the enemy’s 
camp. He has left his own watch-fires to rush at yours. The next 
game I play, I shall be sure to beat him.’ 

Fully convinced of this great truth, he took a strong oak staff 
and hastened to obey his daughter. Miss Janetta Upround had not 
only learned by nature, but also had been carefully taught by her 
parents, and by everyone, how to get her own way always, and to 
be thanked for taking it. But she had such a happy nature, full of 
kindness and goodwill, that other peoples’ wishes always seemed to 
flow into her own, instead of being swept aside. Over her father 
her government was in no sort constitutional, nor even a quiet 
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despotism sweetened with liberal illusions, but as pure a piece of 
autocracy as the Continent could itself contain, in the time of this 
first Napoleon. 

‘Papa, what a time you have been, to be sure!’ she exclaimed, 
as the Doctor came gradually up, probing his way in perfect leisure, 
and fragrant still of that gambit; ‘one would think that your 
parish was on dry land altogether, while the better half of it, as they 
call themselves—though the women are in righteousness the better 
half a hundred-fold , 

‘My dear, do try to talk with some little sense of arithmetic, if 
no other. A hundred-fold the half would be the unit multiplied by 
fifty. Not to mention that there can be no better hal ° 

* Yes, there can, papa, ever so many; and you may see one in 
mama every day. Now you put one eye to this glass; and the half 
is better than the whole. With both, you see nothing; with one, 
you see better, fifty times better than with both before. Don’t 
talk of arithmetic after that. It is Algebra now, and quod demon- 
strandum.’ 

‘To reason with the less worthy gender is degeneration of reason. 
What would they have said in the Senate-house, Janetta? However 
I will obey your orders. Whatam I to look at ?’ 

‘A tall and very extraordinary man, striking his arms out, thus 
and thus. I never saw anyone looking so excited ; and he flourishes 
a long sword now and again, as if he would like to cut everybody’s 
head off. There he has been going from ship to ship, for an hour or 
more, with a long white boat, and a lot of men jumping after him. 
Everyone seems to be scared of him, and he stumps along the deck, 
just as if he were on springs, and one spring longer than the other. 
You see that heavy brig outside the rest, painted with ten port-holes ; 
well, she began to make sail, and run away, but he fired a gun—quite a 
real cannon ; and she had to come back again, and drop her colours. 
Oh, is it some very great admiral, papa? Perhaps Lord Nelson him- 
self ; I would go and be sea-sick for three days, to see Lord Nelson. 
Papa, it must be Lord Nelson.’ 

‘My dear, Lord Nelson is a little short man, with a very brisk 
walk, and one arm gone. Now let me see who this can be. Where- 
about is he now, Janetta ?’ 

‘Do you see that clumsy-looking schooner, papa, just behind a 
pilot boat? He is just in front of her foremast—making such a 
fuss : 

‘What eyes you have got, my child! You see better without the 
glass than I do with it. Oh nowI have him! Why, I might have 
guessed. Of course it is that very active man and vigilant officer, 
Lieutenant Carroway.’ 

‘Captain Carroway from Bridlington, papa! Why, what can he 
be doing with such authority? I have often heard of him, but I 
thought he was only a coastguard.’ 

‘He is, as you say, showing great authority, and I fear using very 
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bad language, for which he is quite celebrated. However, the tele- 
scope refuses to repeat it, for which it is much to be commended. 
But every allowance must be made for a man who has to deal with a 
wholly uncultivated race, and not of natural piety, like ours.’ 

‘Well, papa, I doubt if ours have too much, though you always 
make the best of them. But let me look again, please; and do tell 
me what he can be doing there.’ 

‘You know that the revenue officers must take the law into their 
own hands sometimes. There have lately been certain rumours of 
some contraband proceedings on the Yorkshire coast. Not in Flam- 
borough parish, of course, and perhaps, probably I may say, a long 
way 0 ° 

’ Papa dear, will you never confess that free-trade prevails and 
flourishes greatly, even under your own dear nose ?’ 

‘Facts do not warrant me in any such assertion. If the fact were 
so, it must have been brought officially before me. I decline to 
listen to uncharitable rumours. But however that matter may be, 
there are officers on the spot to deal with it. My commission, as a 
Justice of the Peace, gives me no cognizance of offences—if such 
there are—upon the high seas. Ah, you see something particular ; 
my dear, what is it ?’ 

‘Captain Carroway has found something, or somebody, of great 
importance. He has got a man by the collar, and he is absolutely 
dancing with delight. Ah, there he goes, dragging him along the 
deck, as if he were a cod-fish, or a conger. And now, I declare, he is 
lashing his arms and legs with a great thick rope. Papa, is that 
legal without even a warrant ?’ 

‘TI can hardly say how far his powers may extend, and he is just 
the man to extend them farther. I only hope not to be involved in 
the matter. Maritime law is not my province.’ 

‘ But, papa, it is much within three miles of the shore; if that 
has got anything to do with it. My goodness me! They are all 
coming here, I am almost sure that they will apply to you. Yes, two 
boat-loads of people racing to get their oars out, and to be here first. 
Where are your spectacles, dear papa? You had better go and get 
up the law, before they come. You will scarcely have time, they are 
coming so fast—a white boat, and a black boat. The prisoner is 
in the white boat, and the officer has got him by the collar still. 
The men in the white boat will want to commit him, and the men 
in the black boat are his friends, no doubt, coming for a habeas- 
corpus 

‘ My dear, what nonsense you do talk; what has a simple Justice 
of the Peace——’ 

‘ Never mind that, papa, my facts are sound; sounder than yours 
about smuggling, I fear. But do hurry in, and get up the law. I 
will go and lock both gates, to give you more time.’ 

‘Do nothing of the kind, Janetta. A magistrate should be acces- 
sible always; and how can I get up the law, without knowing what it 
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is to be about—or even a clerk to help me? And perhaps they are 
not coming here at all. They may be only landing their prisoner.’ 

‘ If that were it they would not be coming so; but rowing towards 
the proper place—Bridlington Quay, where their station-house is. 
Papa, you are in for it, and I am getting eager. May I come and 
hear all about it? I should be a great support to you, you know. 
And they would tell the truth so much better.’ 

‘Janetta, what are you dreaming of? It may even be a case of 
secrecy.’ 

* Secrecy, papa, with two boat-loads of men, and about thirty 
ships involved in it! Oh, do let me hear all about it!’ 

‘ Whatever it may be, your presence is not required, and would 
be improper. Unless I should happen to want a book; and in that 
case I might ring for you.’ 

‘Oh, do, papa, do! No one else can ever find them. Promise 
me now that you will want a book. If I am not there, there will be 
no justice done. I wish you severely to reprimand, whatever the 
facts of the case may be, and even to punish, if you can, that tall, 
lame, violent, ferocious man, for dragging the poor fellow about like 
that, and cutting him with ropes, when completely needless, and when 
he was quite at his mercy. It is my opinion that the other man 
does not deserve one bit of it; and whatever the law may be, papa, 
your duty is to strain it benevolently, and question every syllable 
upon the stronger side.’ 

‘ Perhaps I had better resign, my dear, upon condition that you 
shall be appointed in the stead of me. It might be a popular 
measure, and would secure universal justice.’ 

‘ Papa, I would do justice to myself—which is a thing you never 
do. But here, they are landing; and they hoist him out, as if he 
were a sack, or a thing without a joint. They could scarcely be 
harder with a man compelled to be hanged to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Condemned is what you mean, Janetta. You never will un- 
derstand the use of words. What a nice magistrate you would make!’ 

‘There can be no more correct expression. Would any man be 
hanged, if he were not compelled? Papa, you say the most illegal 
things sometimes. Now, please to go in and get up your legal 
points. Let me go and meet those people, for you. I will keep 
them waiting, till you are quite ready.’ 

‘My dear, you will go to your room, and try to learn a little 
patience. You begin to be too pat with your own opinions; which 
in a young lady is ungraceful. There, you need not cry, my darling, 
because your opinions are always sensible, and I value them very 
highly ; but still you must bear in mind that you are but a girl.’ 

‘ And behave accordingly, as they say. Nobody can do more so. 
But though I am only a girl, papa, can you put your hand upon a 
better one ?’ 

‘Certainly not, my dear; for going down hill, I can always 
depend on you.’ 
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Suiting the action to the word, Dr. Upround, whose feet were a 


little touched with gout, came down from his outlook to his kitchen- 
garden, and thence through the shrubbery back to his own study ; 
where, with a little sigh, he put away his chessmen, and heartily 
hoped that it might not be his favourite adversary who was coming 
before him, to be sent to jail. For although the good rector had a 
warm regard, and even affection, for Robin Lyth, as a waif cast into 
his care, and then a pupil wonderfully apt (which breeds love in the 
teacher), and after that a most gallant and highly distinguished young 
parishioner ; with all this it was a difficulty for him to be ignorant 
that the law wasadverse. More than once he had striven hard to lead 
the youth into some better path of life, and had even induced him to 
‘follow the sea’ for a short time, in the merchant service. But the 
force of nature and of circumstances had very soon prevailed again, 
and Robin returned to his old pursuits with larger experience, and 
seamanship improved. 

A violent ringing at the gate-bell, followed by equal urgency upon 
the front-door, apprised the kind magistrate of a sharp call on his 
faculties, and perhaps a most unpleasant one. ‘The poor boy,’ he said 
to himself; ‘poor boy! From Carroway’s excitement I greatly fear 
that it is indeed poor Robin. How many a grand game have we had! 
His new variety of that fine gambit scarcely beginning to be analyzed; 
and if I commit hjm to the meeting next week, when shall we ever 


meet again ? 


It will seem as if I did it, because he won three games ; 


and I certainly was a little vexed with him. However, I must be 
stern, stern, stern. Show them in, Betsy; I am quite prepared.’ 

A noise, and a sound of strong language in the hall, and a dragging 
of something on the oilcloth, led up to the entry of a dozen rough 
men pushed on by at least another dozen. 

* You will have the manners to take off your hats,’ said the magis- 
trate, with all his dignity ; ‘ not from any undue deference to me, but 
common respect to his Majesty.’ 

‘Off with your covers, you sons of —something, shouted a loud 
voice, and then the lieutenant, with his blade still drawn, stood before 


them. 


*Sheathe your sword, sir;’ said Dr. Upround in a voice which 
amazed the officer. 

‘I beg your worship’s pardon,’ he began, with his grim face 
flushing purple, but his sword laid where it should have been; * but 
if you knew half of the worry I have had, you would not care to rebuke 
me. Cadman, have you got him by the neck? Keep your knuckles 
into him, while I make my deposition.’ 

‘Cast that man free. I receive no depositions, with a man half- 
strangled before me.’ 

The men of the coastguard glanced at their commander, and, 
receiving a surly nod, obeyed. But the prisoner could not stand as 
yet; he gasped for breath, and someone set him on a chair. 


‘ Your worship, this is a mere matter of form,’ said Carroway, 
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still keeping eyes on his prey; ‘if I had my own way, I would not 
trouble you at all, and I believe it to be quite needless. For this 
man is an outlaw felon, and not entitled to any grace of law; but I 
must obey my orders.’ 

‘Certainly you must, Lieutenant Carroway; even though you are 
better acquainted with the law. You are ready to be sworn. Take 
this book, and follow me.’ 

This being done, the worthy magistrate prepared to write down 
what the gallant officer might say ; which, in brief, came to this, that 
having orders to seize Robin Lyth, wherever he might find him, and 
having sure knowledge that said Robin was on board of a certain 
schooner vessel, the ‘ Elizabeth, of Goole, the which he had laden 
with goods liable to duty, he, Charles Carroway, had gently laid hands 
on him, and brought him to the nearest justice of the peace, to 
obtain an order of commitment. 

All this, at fifty times the length here given, Lieutenant Carro- 
way deposed on oath, while his worship, for want of a clerk, set it 
down in his own very neat handwriting. But several very coaly- 
looking men, who could scarcely be taught to keep silence, observed 
that the magistrate smiled once or twice ; and this made them wait a 
bit, and wink at one another. 

‘Very clear indeed, Lieutenant Carroway,’ said Dr. Upround, with 
spectacles on nose; ‘good sir, have the kindness to sign your de- 
position. It may become my duty to commit the prisoner, upon 
identification. Of that I must have evidence, confirmatory evidence. 
But first we will hear what he has to say. Robin Lyth, stand for- 
ward.’ 

‘Me no Robin Lyth, sar; no Robin man or woman,’ cried the 
captive, trying very hard to stand; ‘me only a poor Francais, make 
liberty to what you call—row, row, sweem, sweem, sail, sail, from la 
belle France ; for why, for why, there is no import to nobody.’ 

‘Your worship, he is always going on about imports,’ Cadman 
said respectfully ; ‘that is enough to show who he is.’ 

‘You may trust me to know him,’ cried Lieutenant Carroway; 
‘my fine fellow, no more of that stuff! He can pass himself off for 
any countryman whatever. He knows all their jabber, sir, better 
than his own. Put a cork between his teeth, Hackerbody. I never 
did see such a noisy rogue. He is Robin Lyth all over.’ 

‘Tl be blest if he is; nor under nayther,’ cried the biggest of 
the coaly men; ‘this here froggy come out of a Chaise and Mary, 
as had run up from Dunkirk. I know Robin Lyth as well as our 
own figure-head. But what good to try reason with that there 
revenue hofficer?’ 

At this, all his friends set a good laugh up, and wanted to give 
him a cheer for such a speech; but, that being hushed, they were 
satisfied with condemning his organs of sight and their own quite 
fairly. 

-*, * Lieutenant Carroway,’ his worship said, amidst an impressive 
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silence, ‘I greatly fear that you have allowed zeal, my dear sir, to 
outrun discretion. Robin Lyth is a young, and in many ways highly 
respected, parishioner of mine. He may have been guilty of casual 
breaches of the laws concerning importation, laws which fluctuate 
from year to year, and require deep knowledge of legislation, both to 
observe and to administer. I heartily trust that you may not suffer 
from having discharged your duty in a manner most truly exemplary, 
if only the example had been the right one. This gentleman is no 
more Robin Lyth than I am.’ 


CuarTer XVI. 
DISCIPLINE ASSERTED. 


As soon as his troublesome visitors were gone, the rector sat down in 
his deep arm-chair, laid aside his spectacles, and began to think. 
His face, while he thought, lost more and more of the calm and 
cheerful expression, which made it so pleasant a face to gaze upon ; 
and he sighed, without knowing it, at some dark ideas, and gave a 
little shake of his grand old head. The revenue officer had called his 
favourite pupil and cleverest parishioner ‘a felon outlaw ;’ and if that 
were so, Robin Lyth was no less than a convicted criminal, and must 
not be admitted within his doors. Formerly the regular penalty for 
illicit importation had been the forfeiture of the goods when caught ; 
and the smugglers (unless they made resistance, or carried fire-arms) 
were allowed to escape and retrieve their bad luck, which they very 
soon contrived to do. And as yet, upon this part of the coast, they 
had not been guilty of atrocious crimes, such as the smugglers of 
Sussex and Hampshire, who must have been utter fiends, committed, 
thereby raising all the land against them. Dr. Upround had heard 
of no proclamation, exaction, or even capias, issued against this young 
free-trader ; and he knew well enough that the worst offenders were 
not the bold seamen who contracted for the run, nor the people of 
the coast who were hired for the carriage, but the rich indwellers who 
provided all the money, and received the lion’s share of all the profits. 
And with these the law never even tried to deal. However, the 
magistrate-parson resolved that, in spite of all the interest of tutor- 
ship and chess-play, and even all the influence of his wife and 
daughter (who were hearty admirers of brave smuggling), he must 
either reform this young man, or compel him to keep at a distance 
which would be very sad. 

Meanwhile the lieutenant had departed in a fury, which seemed 
to be incapable of growing any worse. Never an oath did he utter 
all the way to the landing where his boat was left; and his men, who 
knew how much that meant, were afraid to do more than just wink 
at one another. Even the sailors of the collier schooner forbore to 
jeer him, until he was afloat, when they gave him three fine rounds 
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of mock-cheers, to which the poor Frenchman contributed a shriek. 
For this man had been most inhospitably treated, through his strange 
but undeniable likeness to a perfidious Briton. 

‘Home!’ cried the officer, glowering at those fellows, while his 
men held their oars, and were ready to rush at them. ‘ Home with 
a will! Give way, men!’ And not another word he spoke, till they 
touched the steps at Bridlington. Then he fixed stern eyes upon 
Cadman, who vainly strove to meet them, and he said, ‘Come to me, 
in one hour and a half.’ Cadman touched his hat without an answer, 
saw to the boat, and then went home along the quay. 

Carroway, though of a violent temper, especially when laughed 
at, was not of that steadfast and sedentary wrath, which chews the 
cud of grievances, and feeds upon it in a shady place. He had a 
good wife—though a little over-clean—and seven fine-appetited 
children, who gave him the greatest pleasure in providing victuals. 
Also, he had his pipe, and his quiet corners, sacred to the atmosphere 
and the private thoughts of Carroway. And here he would often be 
ambitious even now, perceiving no good reason why he might not yet 
command a line-of-battle ship, and run up his own flag, and nobly 
tread his own lofty quarter-deck. If so, he would have Mrs. Carro- 
way on board, and not only on the boards, but at them; so that a 
challenge should be issued every day, for any other ship in all the 
service to display white so wholly spotless, and black so void of 
streakiness. And while he was dwelling upon personal matters— 
which after all concerned the nation most—he had tried very hard to 
discover any reason (putting paltry luck aside) why Horatio Nelson 
should be a lord, and what was more to the purpose, an admiral, 
while Charles Carroway (his old shipmate, and in every way superior, 
who could eat him at a mouthful, if only he were good enough) 
should now be no more than a ’long-shore lieutenant, and a Jonathan 
Wyld of the Revenue. However, as for envying Nelson, the Lord 
knew that he would not give his little Geraldine’s worst frock for all 
the fellow’s grand coat-of-arms, and freedom in a snuff-box, and 
golden shields, and devices, this, that, and the other, with Pharaoh 
of Egypt to support them. 

To this conclusion he was fairly come, after a good meal, and 
with the second glass of the finest Jamaica pine-apple rum—which 
he drank from pure principle, because it was not smuggled—steaming 
and scentiug the blue curls of his pipe, when his admirable wife 
came in to say that on no account would she interrupt him. 

* My dear, I am busy, and am very glad to hear it. Pish! where 
have I put all those accounts ?’ 

‘Charles, you are not doing any accounts. When you have done 
your pipe and glass, I wish to say a quiet word or two. Iam sure 
that there is not a woman in a thousand , 

‘ Matilda, I know it. Nor one in fifty thousand. You are very 
good at figures, will you take this sheet away with you? Eight 
o'clock will be quite time enough for it.’ 
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‘My dear, I am always too pleased to do whatever I can to help 
you. But I must talk to you now; really I must say a few words 
about something, tired as you may be, Charles, and well deserving 
of a little good sleep, which you never seem able to manage in bed. 
You told me, you know, that you expected Cadman, that surly dirty 
fellow, who delights to spoil my stones, and would like nothing bet- 
ter than to take the pattern out of our drawing-room Kidderminster. 
Now, I have a reason for saying something. Charles, will you listen 
to me once, just once ?’ 

‘I never do anything else,’ said the husband, with justice, and 
meaning no mischief. 

‘ Ah! how very seldom you hear me talk ; and when I do, I might 
just as well address the winds! But for once, my dear, attend, I 
do implore you. That surly burly Cadman will be here directly, 
and I know that you are much put out with him. Now, I tell you, 
he is dangerous, savagely dangerous; I can see it in his unhealthy 
skin. Oh, Charles, where have you put down your pipe? I cleaned 
that shelf this very morning! How little I thought when I promised 
to be yours, that you ever would knock out your ashes like that! 
But do bear in mind, dear, whatever you do, if anything happened to 
you, whatever would become of all of us? All your sweet children 
and your faithful wife—I declare you have made two great rings 
with your tumbler upon the new cover of the table.’ 

‘Matilda, that has been done ever so long. But I am almost 
certain this tumbler leaks.’ 

‘So you always say; just as if I would allow it. You never will 
think of simply wiping the rim every time you use it; when I put 
you a saucer for your glass, you forget it; there never was such a 
man, I do believe, I shall have to stop the rum-and-water altogether.’ 

‘No, no, no. I'll do anything you like. Ill have a tumbler 
made with a saucer to it—I’ll buy a piece of oil-cloth the size of a 
fore-top sail—Pll F 

‘ Charles, no nonsense, if you please; as if I were ever unreason- 
able! But your quickness of temper is such, that I dread what you 
may say to that Cadman. Remember what opportunities he has, 
dear. He might shoot you in the dark any night, my darling, and 
put it upon the smugglers. I entreat you not to irritate the man, 
and make him your enemy. He is so spiteful; and I should be in 
terror the whole night long.’ 

‘Matilda, in the house you may command me as you please— 
even in my own cuddy here. But as regards my duty, you know 
well that I permit no interference. And I should have expected you 
to have more sense. A pretty officer I should be, if I were afraid of 
my own men. When a man is to blame, I tell him so, in good round 
language, and shall do so now. This man is greatly to blame, and I 
doubt whether to consider him a fool or a rogue. If it were not that 


he has seven children, as we have, I would discharge him this very 
night.’ 
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‘ Charles, I am very sorry for his seven children; but our place 
is to think of our own seven first. I beg you, I implore you, to dis- 
charge the man; for he has not the courage to harm you, I believe, 
except with the cowardly advantage he has got. Now promise me 
either to say nothing to him, or to discharge him, and be done with 
him.’ 

‘ Matilda, of such things you know nothing; and I cannot allow 
you to say any more.’ 

‘Very well, very well! I know my duty. I shall sit up and pray 
every dark night you are out, and the whole place will go to the 
dogs, of course. Of the smugglers I am not afraid one bit, nor of 
any honest fighting, such as you are used to. But oh, my dear 
Charles, the very bravest man can do nothing against base treachery.’ 

‘To dream of such things shows a bad imagination,’ Carroway 
answered sternly; but seeing his wife’s eyes fill with tears, he took 
her hand gently, and begged her pardon, and promised to be very 
careful. ‘I am the last man to be rash,’ he said, ‘after getting so 
many more kicks than coppers. I never had a fellow under my 
command who would lift a finger to harm me. And you must 
remember, my darling Tilly, that I command Englishmen, not 
Lascars.’ 

With this she was forced to be content, to the best of her ability ; 
and Geraldine ran bouncing in from school, to fill her father’s pipe 
for him; so that by the time John Cadman came, his commander 
had almost forgotten the wrath created by the failure of the morning. 
But unluckily Cadman had not forgotten the words, and the look, he 
received before his comrades. 

‘ Here I am, sir, to give an account of myself,’ he said in an inso- 
lent tone, having taken much liquor to brace him for the meeting. 
‘Is it your pleasure to say out what you mean ?’ 

‘Yes, but not here. You will follow me to the station.’ The 
lieutenant took his favourite staff, and set forth ; while his wife, from 
the little window, watched him with a very anxious gaze. She saw 
her husband stride in front with the long rough gait she knew so well, 
and the swing of his arms which always showed that his temper was 
not in its best condition; and behind him Cadman slouched along, 
with his shoulders up, and his red hands clenched. And the poor 
wife sadly went back to work, for her life was a truly anxious one. 

The station, as it was rather grandly called, was a hut about the 
size of a four-post bed, upon the low cliff, undermined by the sea, and 
even then threatened to be swept away. Here was a tall flagstaff for 
signals, and a place for a beacon-light when needed, and a bench with 
a rest for a spy-glass. In the hut itself were signal-flags, and a few 
spare muskets, and a keg of bullets, with maps and codes hung round 
the wall, and flint and tinder, and a good many pipes, and odds and 
ends on ledges. Carroway was very proud of this place, and kept the 
key strictly in his own pocket, and very seldom allowed a man to 
pass through the narrow doorway. Bui he liked to sit inside and see 
them looking desirous to come in. 
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‘ Stand there, Cadman,’ he said, as soon as he had settled himself 
in the one hard chair; and the man, though thoroughly primed for 
revolt, obeyed the old habit, and stood outside. 

‘Once more you have misled me, Cadman, and abused my con- 
fidence. More than that, you have made me a common laughing- 
stock for scores of fools, and even for a learned gentleman, magistrate 
of divinity. I was not content with your information, until you 
confirmed it by letters you produced from men well known to you, 
as you said, and even from the inland trader, who had contracted for 
the venture. The schooner ‘ Elizabeth,’ of Goole, disguised as a col- 
lier, was to bring to, with Robin Lyth on board of her, and the 
goods in her hold under covering of coal, and to run the goods at the 
South Flamborough landing, this very night. I have searched the 
‘ Elizabeth ’ from stem to stern, and the craft brought up alongside of 
her; and all I have found is a wretched Frenchman, who skulked so 
that I made sure of him; and not a blessed anker of foreign brandy, 
nor even a forty-pound bag of tea. You had that packet of letters 
in your neck-tie. Hand them to me this moment P 

‘If your honour has made up your mind to think that a sailor 
of the Royal Navy . 

‘Cadman, none of that! No lick-spittle lies to me; those letters, 
that I may establish them! You shall have them back, if they are 
right. And I will pay you a half-crown for the loan.’ 

‘ If I was to leave they letters in your hand, I could never hold 
head up in Burlington no more.’ 

‘That is no concern of mine. Your duty is to hold up your head 
with me, and those who find you in bread and butter.’ 

‘ Precious little butter I ever gets, and very little bread to speak 
of. The folk that does the work gets nothing. Them that does no- 
thing gets the name and game.’ 

‘ Fellow, no reasoning, but obey me!’ Carroway shouted, with 
his temper rising; ‘hand over those letters, or you leave the 
service.’ ’ 

* How can I give away another man’s property?’ As he said 
these words, the man folded his arms, as who should say, ‘ That is all 
you get out of me.’ 

‘ Is that the way you speak to your commanding officer? Who 
owns those letters, then, according to your ideas?’ 

‘ Butcher Hewson ; and he says that you shall have them as soon 
as he sees the money for his little bill.’ 

This was a trifle too much for Carroway. Up he jumped with 
surprising speed, took one stride through the station-door, and seizing 
Cadman by the collar, shook him, wrung his ear with the left hand, 
which was like a pair of pincers, and then with the other flung him 
backward, as if he were an empty bag. The fellow was too much 
amazed to strike, or close with him, or even swear, but received the 
vehement impact without any stay behind him. So that he stag- 
gered back, hat downward, and striking one heel on a stone, fell over 
the brink of the shallow cliff to the sand below. 
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The lieutenant, who never had thought of this, was terribly 
scared, and his wrath turned cold. For although the fall was of 
no great depth, and the ground at the bottom so soft, if the poor 
man had struck it poll foremost, as he fell, it was likely that his 
neck was broken. Without any thought of his crippled heel, Carro- 
way took the jump himself. 

As soon as he recovered from the jar, which shook his stiff joints, 
and stiffer back, he ran to the coast-guardsman and raised him, and 
found him very much inclined to swear. This was a good sign, and 
the officer was thankful and raised him in the gravelly sand, and 
kindly requested him to have it out, and to thank the Lord, as soon 
as he felt better. But Cadman, although he very soon came round, 
abstained from every token of gratitude. Falling with his mouth wide 
open in surprise, he had filled it with gravel of inferior taste, as a 
tidy sewer-pipe ran out just there, and at every execration he dis- 
charged a little. 

‘ What can be done with a fellow so ungrateful ?’ cried the lieu- 
tenant, standing stiffly up again ; ‘nothing but to let him come back 
to his manners. Hark you, John Cadman, between your bad words, 
if a glass of hot grog will restore your right wits, you can come up 
and have it, when your clothes are brushed.’ 

With these words Carroway strode off to his cottage, without 
even deigning to look back; for a minute had been enough to show 
him that no very serious harm was done. 

The other man did not stir until his officer was out of sight ; and 
then he arose, and rubbed himself, but did not care to go for his 
rummer of hot grog. 

‘IT must work this off,’ the lieutenant said, as soon as he had told 
his wife, and received his scolding ; ‘I cannot sit down; I must do 
something. My mind is becoming too much for me, I fear. Can 
you expect me to be laughed at? I shall take a little sail in the 
boat; the wind suits, and I have a particular reason. Expect me, 
my dear, when you see me.’ 

In half-an-hour the largest boat, which carried a brass swivel-gun 
at her bows, was stretching gracefully across the bay, with her three 
white sails flashing back the sunset. The lieutenant steered, and he 
had four men with him, of whom Cadman was not one; that worthy 
being left at home to nurse his bruises and his dudgeon. These four 
men now were quite marvellously civil, having heard of their com- 
rade’s plight, and being pleased alike with that, and with their com- 
mander’s prowess. For Cadman was by no means popular among 
them, because, though his pay was the same as theirs, he always tried 
to be looked up to; the while his manners were not distinguished, 
and scarcely could be called polite, when a supper required to be 
paid for. In derision of this, and of his desire for mastery, they had 
taken to call him ‘ Boatswain Jack,’ or ‘John Boatswain,’ and pro- 
voked him by a subscription to present him with a pig-whistle. For 
these were men who liked well enough to receive hard words from 
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their betters, who were masters of their business, but saw neither 
virtue nor value in submitting to superior airs from their equals. 

The ‘ Royal George,’ as this boat was called, passed through the 
fleet of quiet vessels, some of which trembled for a second visitation ; 
but not deigning to molest them she stood on, and rounding Flam- 
borough Head, passed by the pillar rocks called King and Queen, and 
bore up for the North Landing cove. Here sail was taken in, and 
oars were manned; and Carroway ordered his men to pull in to the 
entrance of each of the well-known caves. 

To enter these, when any swell is running, requires great care 
and experience ; and the ‘ Royal George’ had too much beam to do 
it comfortably, even in the best of weather. And now, what the 
sailors call a ‘chopping sea’ had set in with the turn of the tide, 
although the wind was still off-shore; so that even to lie-to at the 
mouth made rather a ticklish job of it. The men looked at one 
another, and did not like it, for a badly handled oar would have cast 
them on the rocks, which are villanously hard and jagged, and would 
stave in the toughest boat, like biscuit china. However, they durst 
not say that they feared it ; and by skill and steadiness they examined 
all three caves quite enough to be certain that no boat was in them. 

The largest of the three, and perhaps the finest, was the one they 
first came to, which already was beginning to be called the cave of 
Robin Lyth. The dome is very high, and sheds down light, when 

-the gleam of the sea strikes inward. From the gloomy mouth of it, 
as far as they could venture, the lapping of the wavelets could be 
heard all round it, without a boat, or even a baulk of wood to break 
it. Then they tried echo, whose clear answer hesitates where any 
soft material is; but the shout rang only of hard rock and glassy 
water. To make assurance doubly sure, they lit a blue-light and sent 
it floating through the depths, while they held their position with 
two boat-hooks and a fender. The cavern was lit up with a very fine 
effect, but not a soul inside of it to animate the scene. And to tell 
the truth, the bold invaders were by no means grieved at this ; for if 
there had been smugglers there, it would have been hard to tackle 
them. 

Hauling off safely, which was worse than running in, they pulled 
across the narrow cove, and rounding the little headland, examined 
the Church cave and the Dovecot likewise, and with a like result. 
Then beartily tired, and well content with having done all that man 
could do, they set sail again in the dusk of the night, and forged 
their way against a strong ebb-tide towards the softer waters of 
Bridlington and the warmer comfort of their humble homes. 


(To be continued.) 





Frenco TRAGEDY BEFORE CORNEILLE. 


MONG the notions generally prevalent concerning literature and 
literary history there is no one which is fuller of fallacies than 
the common idea of literary originality. It has always pleased the 
general reader, and for a considerable time it pleased literary histo- 
tians, to suppose in certain great writers an entire absence of in- 
debtedness to their forerunners, and to base upon this absence of 
indebtedness their chief claim to greatness. In a few very rare 
instances there may be some colour for the supposition, but in the 
great majority of cases there is certainly nothing of the kind. Study 
and research are constantly exposing the debts of great writers to the 
lesser men who came before them, and when this exposure is made 
uncritical people are apt to run away with the idea that the greatness 
of their idols is somehow or other diminished. Those who are wiser 
of course know better. They know that it is the use an artist makes 
of his materials and his models that constitutes his claim to greatness, 
and that to have done excellently what other men have done im- 
perfectly before is really the utmost to which anyone can pretend. 
Yet the old notion is still apt to prevail, and in no literary history 
does it prevail more strongly than in the history of the literature of 
France. Despite the researches and the studies of the last half-. 
century, there are still to be found people in France—no wonder, then, 
if there are still be found people in England—who regard the great 
dramatists of the seventeenth century, Corneille in tragedy and 
Moliére in comedy, as a pair of literary Melchisedecs with no ancestry 
in their own country and with only an indistinct and doubtful strain 
of indebtedness to any other. It is not necessary to remark that 
both @ priori and from analogy this is exceedingly improbable. It 
is not only this, but it is utterly false in fact. In no literature is the 
genealogy of almost all literary forms traceable more clearly or for a 
longer period than in France. French comedy can trace its descent 
in unbroken line from the ‘Jeu de la Feuillie’ and the ‘ Robin et 
Marion’ of Adam de la Halle at the end of the thirteenth century. 
French tragedy owes indeed more to foreign, and especially to classical 
influences ; but it, too, has a well made out parentage as far back as 
the eleventh, and possibly the tenth century of our era, in the mys- 
teries and miracles par personnages, of which the first half-French 
half-Latin forms are now to be found in the sacred dramas of ‘ Adam’ 
and the ‘ Ten Virgins.’ 

It is not, however, necessary at present to go back to the Creation, 
and we may very well pass to the Deluge, the deluge of the Renais- 
sance. The point of importance is that, even if we strike mystery 
and miracle, farce and morality, out of the calculation, France 
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possessed a largely attended and fertile school of tragedies and com- 
edies of distinctly modern stamp a century before the representation 
of ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules, and more than three-quarters of a 
century before the representation of ‘ Médée.’ The comic writers of 
the period were indeed, with one exception, not of the most remark- 
able, and Corneille himself had to take French comedy in hand before 
Moliére was possible. But in tragedy a chain of names, distinctly 
remarkable among the minor stars of literature, conducts us from 
what is generally called the birth of French tragedy in Jodelle’s 
‘ Cléopatre’ to its sudden and splendid adolescence in the ‘ Cid.’ Some 
account of these writers, few of whom are much known on this side 
the Channel, may perhaps be worth giving. 

The connection of the form of tragedy which was most to prevail 
in France with its predecessors was, as has been already remarked, 
somewhat looser than was the case with comedy. The comic work of 
the post-Renaissance time was merely the indigenous farce largely 
modified and improved by foreign and especially by classical models. 
The tragic productions of France, on the contrary, have rather been 
exotic in origin and nature, though some strain of the indigenous 
profane mystery may be observed in them. The acclimatisation of 
regular tragedy was one of the capital efforts and one of the most 
durable successes of the Pléiade. It was impossible that the study of 
the classics should not draw attention to the dramatic forms which 
are among the crowning glories of classical art. Both independently 
and in imitation of Italian predecessors the scholars of France busied 
themselves in translations of Greek and Latin plays, and before the 
sixteenth century was half past the ‘ Electra,’ the ‘ Hecuba,’ the ‘ Iphi- 
genia,’ the ‘ Plutus’ had been versified in French. The influence of 
Italy, combined, no doubt, with a reminiscence of the mysteries, also 
gave the early dramatists of the French Renaissance another class of 
subject very little cultivated on the English stage. This was the 
sacred tragedy, written after a semi-classical model, but on Scriptural 
subjects,-a class of composition which can boast not merely of ‘ Esther’ 
and ‘ Athalie, but of the best regular tragedy written before Cor- 
neille, Garnier’s ‘ Les Juives,’ and of another, not far inferior, the 
‘Aman’ of Antoine de Montchrestien. For some time drama on 
these models was either merely translated, or else, like the plays of 
Buchanan, Muretus, and Guérente, written in Latin. In 1549, how- 
ever, appeared Du Bellay’s ‘ Défense et Illustration de la Langue 
Francaise,’ the profession of faith, and at the same time the act of associ- 
ation, of the Pléiade. A very short time only had elapsed when Jodelle, 
the youngest of the seven, carried out the principles of Du Bellay by 
creating French tragedy and comedy of the modern type, the one 
with his ‘ Cléopatre,’ the other with his ‘ Eugéne.’ These were both 
represented on the same day in 1552 before the Court of Henry II., 
the actors being Jodelle himself and others of the society, such as 
Belleau and Grévin. Few literary anecdotes are better known than 
that of the scene which followed the representation. The Pléiade 
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had inherited a good deal of the somewhat pagan enthusiasm of the 
Italian humanists for antiquity, and nothing would satisfy them but 
a solemn Dionysiac festival to complete the introduction of drama 
into France. They journeyed to Arcueil for the purpose, and un- 
luckily met a goat by the way. The coincidence was too strong to 
be resisted, and the beast was caught, crowned with flowers, and 
solemnly conferred upon Jodelle as the reward of his prowess. This 
escapade made a terrible disturbance. Catholics and Protestants 
alike raised the cry of atheism and profanity, and the story losing as 
usual nothing by repetition, it was soon asserted that the unfortunate 
goat had been sacrificed on the occasion.to the god whose part was 
said to have been played by Ronsard. Jodelle’s walk and conver- 
sation were unluckily not quite proof against scandal, and the ac- 
count of him which, at his death twenty years after, Pierr ede 
lEstoile sets down in his journal, is far from being complimentary. 
It must be admitted to be curious that Marlowe and Jodelle, who, 
unlike as they were in style, genius, and accomplishment, held 
corresponding positions in the literature of England and France, 
should each have been accused formally and in set terms of atheism. 

Besides ‘ Cléopatre’ we also possess Jodelle’s subsequent tragedy of 
*Didon, in which a considerable advance is visible. The earlier 
drama is written irregularly, now in verses of ten, now in verses of 
twelve syllables. The regular interlacement of masculine and 
feminine rhymes is not attended to, and the chorus, an important 
part of the early French drama, attempts a regular sequence of 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. ‘Didon’ exhibits a considerable 
advance in this respect towards the model finally accepted. The 
dialogue is in alexandrines throughout, the alternation of rhymes 
is generally though not quite universally observed, and the complex 
division of the chorus is abandoned. It is exceedingly curious to 
observe in these two first tragedies the germ of nearly all the merits 
and defects of the classical French drama. In some respects too, 
though by no means in all, they are better than their immediate 
successors. The besetting sin of most tragedians from Jodelle to 
Corneille was the enormous length of their speeches. Even Garnier 
has tirades of nearly 200 lines, whole plays of Montchrestien read 
like monologues, here and there broken by the end and beginning of 
acts and scenes, and Jean de Schélandre sends his characters on 
the stage to talk to themselves and the audience for half a dozen 
pages. In Jodelle’s work, especially in ‘ Cléopatre,’ the speeches are of 
a much more reasonable length. In two other points, however, the 
founder of French tragedy set an example which almost all his suc- 
cessors followed. One of these is the orvyouvO/a, or snipsnap 
dialogue, which, more than a century afterwards, Butler so admirably 
ridiculed, as it appeared in the English heroic drama. The other is 
the device of beginning several successive lines with the same word 
or words, a device of which in its most famous and successful in- 
stance, the final speech of Camille in Corneille’s ‘ Horace,’ everyone 
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must admit the effectiveness, but which becomes terribly maniéré 
when indiscriminately used. A short analysis and a sample of the first 
French tragedy may not be without interest. 

The ‘ Cléopatre,’ as is natural, takes its plot, and such action as it 
possesses, mainly from Plutarch, with a certain admixture of the 
common form of tragedies after the fashion of Euripides and Seneca. 
Even in this early play the tendency to abridge and weaken the 
action in order to comply with the unities appears. The shade of 
Antony prologises, inviting Cleopatra to share his fate as she has 
shared his pleasures. Then enters the queen with her two handmaids, 
who seek to deter her from her already formed purpose. She remains 
firm, and a chorus of Alexandrian women closes the act. The second 
act—it should be observed that these divisions are rather long scenes 
than acts proper—contains a discussion between Octavian, Proculeius 
and Agrippa on the death of Antony and the probable action of 
Cleopatra. Suicide is considered likely on her part, and Agrippa 
advises that every respect should be shown her in order to prevent 
it. The chorus then descants on the evil effects of pride. In the 
third act, Cleopatra and Octavian are introduced in conversation. 
The latter shows some sternness, and reproaches the queen with her 
conduct, but ends by granting her her life. Then comes the incident 
of the treasurer Seleucus, and the false return of the queen’s goods. 
The chorus foreshadows Cleopatra’s future conduct. The fourth act 
is entirely taken up with a kind of @pjvos, Cleopatra, her attendants, 
and the chorus all bewailing their past and future lot. Lastly, in 
the fifth act, Proculeius describes the heroine’s death. Part of this 
description will illustrate well enough the style of Jodelle :— 


Escoutez done, citoyens, escoutez ; 
Et m’escoutant votre mal lamentez, 

J’étois venu pour le mal supporter 

De Cléopatre, et la réconforter ; 

Quand je trouve ses gardes qui frappoyent, 
Contre sa chambre, et sa porte rompoyent 

Et qu’en entrant dans ceste chambre close 
J’ay veu, 6 rare et misérable chose, 

Ma Cléopatre en son royal habit, 

Et sa couronne au long d’un riche lit 

Peint et doré, blesme et morte couchée, 

Sans qu’elle fit d’aucun glaive touchée, 

Avec Eras sa femme 4 ses pieds morte 

Et Charmium vive, qu’en telle sorte, 

J’ay lors blasmée: Ah! ah! Charmium, est-ce 
Noblement faist? Ouy, ouy, c’est de noblesse 
De tant de rois Egyptiens venue 

Un témoisnage. Et lors, peu soutenue, 

En chancelant et s’accrochant en vain, 

Tombe 4 l’envers restant un tronc humain. 
Voila des trois la fin espouvantable, 

Voila des trois le destin lamentable! 
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L’amour ne veut séparer les deux corps 
Qu’il avoit joints par longs et longs accords; 
Le ciel ne veut permettre toute chose 

Que bien soubvent le courageux propose. 
César verra, perdant ce qu’il attend. 


Que nul ne peut au monde étre content, 
L’Egypte aura renfort de sa détresse, 
Perdant aprés son bonneur sa maitresse. 
Mesmement moy qui suis son ennemi 
En y pensant je me pasme a demi, 

Ma voix s’infirme et mon penser défaut, 
Oh! qu’incertain est l’ordre de la-haut! 


In fairness, of course, this must be compared, if comparison is 
required, with * Tancred and Gismund,’ or ‘ Gorboduc,’ rather than with 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ But as one of the earliest instances of not 
the least famous of literary styles, it may possess some attraction, 
and the contrast with Shakespeare’s play hardly brings out too 
strongly the disadvantages of the method of récits, messages, &c., 
as compared with the multiplied action and numerous personages of 
the English stage. 

The literary movement of the Pléiade was more than any other, 
except its counterpart the romantic outburst of the present century, 
a school movement, and Jodelle’s example could not fail of imitators. 
If it was more troublesome to write a drama than to write a sonnet or 
an ode, it was also much more glorious. La Perouse, Toustain, Jacques 
de la Taille, and Grévin at once adopted the new model, though only 
the last is of importance sufficient to deserve much notice. De la 
Taille, indeed, has earned an unenviable place in story by an attempt 
at realism. His dying Darius thus addresses Alexander :— 


Mes enfants et ma femme aie en recommanda. .. . 
Il ne put achever car la mort l’engarda. 


Grévin, however, is of a different stamp. He was a Protestant, 
and did not a little to swell the literary renown which Du Bartas and 
D’Aubigné have acquired for the French Calvinists of the sixteenth 
century. When only eighteen years old he wrote two comedies, ‘ Les 
Esbahis’ and ‘ La Trésoriére,’ which are far livelier than ‘ Eugéne,’ and 
are hardly surpassed by the adaptations of Larivey. He was scarcely 
older when he wrote his tragedy ‘La Mort de César.’ Afterwards he 
betook himself to the regular practice of medicine, and accompanying 
to Savoy Marguerite, sister of Henry II. (the princess at whose mar- 
riage were uttered the expressions of dissatisfaction of which Bran- 
téme gives us such an edifying list), he died, aged only thirty, at 
Turin. His ‘César’ is not exactly a lively play, and it is still much 
encumbered with choruses and the rest of the unmanageable details 
of a classical drama. But it has some interest of action and the style 
is good, partaking of the easiness and grace of the author’s villan- 
esques—a simplified villanelle of which he was fond—and baiser's. 
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A very different figure from any yet mentioned is that of Robert 
Garnier. If he be, as he certainly is, far inferior to the dramatists 
which a very few years after his time England produced, that is 
owing chiefly to the unfortunate model which he followed. It is 
acknowledged by all competent judges that ‘ Les Juives’ is not only 
the best French tragedy before the seventeenth century, but also the 
best French tragedy on the regular lines before Corneille,.and that 
without Garnier it is more than probable that the French classical 
drama, as we now know it, would never have existed. There are 
doubtless different estimates of the loss which the world’s litera- 
ture would have suffered in such a case. For my part, although 
‘Rodogune’ and ‘ Phédre’ and ‘Zaire’ are less attractive to me 
than ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Lear,’ it does not seem to me necessary to 
deny merit, and even excellence, to the former plays and their writers. 
The same may be said of the lesser attempts which led in each case 
to the masterpieces of the two schools. Garnier may justly be 
regarded as the poet who made French tragedy. He took the 
accepted forms of classical and biblical subjects; he added to them 
the important form of tragi-comedy, and in each class he pro- 
duced work of remarkable and permanent literary value. The 
perception of stage effect, for which French dramatists were later 
to be so justly famed, indeed escaped him. This was to be added 
by Hardy, the neglected and often ridiculed playwright who imme- 
diately preceded Corneille. But when we compare Garnier with 
our own contemporary tragedians, it is only fair to remember that 
he exceeded them as much in the literary sense as they exceeded him 
in merely theatrical proficiency, in variety, and in poetical vigour 
and grasp of character. The somewhat severe adherence to a 
definite critical standard of which he set, if not the example, at 
least the most successful and attractive instance, was never after- 
wards quite forgotten; and the attempts of Jean de Schélandre, and 
the achievements of Hardy, only temporarily obscured this model. 
It is at least doubtful whether the French would have produced 
masterpieces in the romantic drama had they taken to it. It is 
matter of history that they have produced masterpieces on the 
classical models which the example of Jodelle and the brilliant 
seconding of Garnier led them to adopt. 

Garnier, who was a lawyer, and whose life was noways eventful, 
was born in 1545, and died in the first year of the following cen- 
tury. His dramatic works consist of six tragedies on ancient topics 
and models, viz. : ‘ Porcie,’ ‘ Cornélie,’ ‘ Mare Antoine,’ ‘ Hippolyte,’ 
‘La Troade,’ and ‘ Antigone ;’ of the Biblical ‘Les Juives,’ and 
of ‘ Bradamante,’ a tragi-comedy suggested by Ariosto. The six 
antique tragedies have but little attraction for us, inasmuch as they 
are merely improved attempts on the ‘Cléopatre’ model, with the 
influence of Seneca more jprominent than ever. One of them, the 
‘Cornélie,’ has for Englishmen, however, a certain interest uncon- 
nected with its intrinsic merit. Kyd adapted it to the English 
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stage, and thus it formed almost the only link of connection between 
the early drama of the two countries. The proportion of adapta- 
tions from the French among our plays has scarcely proved a constant 
quantity. Perhaps no better instance of the faults of these tragedies 
could be found than that speech in ‘ Hippolyte,’ wherein the cata- 
strophe is told. The length of this in Racine’s ‘ Phédre’ has always 
been felt (and English playgoers have recently had an opportunity 
of feeling it) to be a great blemish. Where Racine has eighty 
verses his predecessor has one hundred and seventy-two. ‘ Les 
Juives,’ however, is a play of much greater interest. The subject 
is the punishment of Zedekiah and his family after the fall of 
Jerusalem. The first act is taken up with a recapitulation by an 
anonymous prophet of the woes and crimes of the chosen people; 
while the chorus expostulates with Providence, alleging the frailty 
of man. Only in the second does the action of the play begin. 
Nebuchadnezzar, who has some kinship to Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 
comes on the scene boasting of his power, and vowing vengeance 
against the Jews and their king who have dared to resist him. He 
is succeeded as a contrast by Amital, mother of Zedekiah, who bewails 
conjointly with the chorus the woes of her family, and endeavours 
to enlist Nebuchadnezzar’s queen as an intercessor, an office which 
the master of the horse, Nebuzaradan, has already taken upon him. 
The third act sees these attempts at softening the conqueror actu- 
ally made, without much result. Zedekiah’s life is granted, but at 
the cost of his family’s destruction. In the fourth act the two kings 
meet, and the captive pleads his own cause, but his sons are never- 
theless led off to an execution, the details of which are told by 
the prophet in the last act. Here Zedekiah, blinded, reappears, 
and is partially comforted for his woes by the prophecy of the return 
from the Captivity, the rebuilding of the Temple, and the coming of 


Christ. The opening of this last scene will illustrate Garnier’s 
style :-— 


Sid. Astres qui sur nos chefs éternels flamboyez, 
Regardez mes tourmens, mes angoisses voyez. 
Mes yeux ne verront plus vostre lumiére belle 
Et vous verrez toujours ma passion cruelle ; 
Vous me verrez un roi privé de liberté, 
De royaume, d’amis, d’enfans et de clarté, 
Qui vit si misérable autour de cette masse : 
Voyez-vous un malheur qui mon malheur surpasse 4 


Le Pro. Non, il est infini; de semblable il n’a rien, 
Tl en faut louer Dieu tout ainsi que d’un bien. 


Sid. Tousjours soit il bénist, et que par trop d’angoisse 
Jamais désespéré je ne le déconnoisse. 
Je scai bien que le I’ai mille fois irrité, 
Que j’ay trop justement mes peines mérité, 
Que j’ay son ire esmeue et que par mon seul crime 
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J’ay incité au mal toute Jérosolyme. 
Je suis cause de tout, je le scay ; mais pourquoy 
Me fait-il torturer par un pire que moy ? 

Par ce roy Chaldéen qui rien ne le redoute, 

Qui sa grace n’invoque aingois qui la reboute ? 


Le Pro. Et ne scavez-vous pas qu'il le fait tout exprés, 
Le souffre en ses horreurs pour le punir aprés ? 
Tl use de sa dextre 4 venger son colére 
Comme fait d’une verge une prudente mére 
Envers son cher enfant, quand une mauvaitié, 
Qu’il a faite a quelqu’un veut qu’il soit chatié. 
Car aprés cet usage en la flamme on la rue, 
Ou avec mespris est en piéces rompue. 
Ainsi Dieu vengera les massacres commis 
Par ce roi carnacier, bien qu'il les ait permis. 
Les maux qu'il nous a faits il lui scaura bien rendre 
Et quelquefois Babylon sera mis en cendre. 


While Garnier was thus bringing the classical tragedy as Jodelle 
had imitated it from the ancients, and especially from Seneca, to the 
greatest height it could for the time attain, a number of minor poets 
were producing dramatic work, sometimes based upon the same 
model, sometimes tracing a more direct lineage to the mysteries which 
still continued, especially in the provinces, to be performed. The pro- 
ductions indeed of the last quarter of the sixteenth century in France 
merit, much more than anything produced in England, the formid- 
able Polonian catalogue, ‘ tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical, 
historical-pastoral, scene undividable or poem unlimited.’ As a 
specimen (though, to do French literature justice, it is an extreme 
one) may be quoted ‘Le Guysien,’ the second title of which is 
‘ Perfidie tyrannique commise par Henry de Valois es personnages 
des illustrissimes et trés généreux Princes de Lorraine, Cardinal et 
Archévesque de Rheims et Henry de Guyse, grand maistre de France. 
Eclogue pastorelle a onze personnages sur les miséres de France 
et la trés heureuse et trés miraculeuse délivrance du trés magnanime 
et trés illustre Prince Mgr. le duc de Guyse.’ Among the names of 
Mathieu, Leger, Billard, Bounin, Filleul, and a dozen more equally 
forgotten, Jean de la Taille, brother of the already mentioned Jacques, 
deserves at least a passing notice. On the touching subject of Rizpah, 
the daughter of Ayah, and her sons (as a poet of our day has it), 


‘ Dead in the dim and lion-haunted ways,’ 






he wrote the tragedy of ‘Les Gabaonites, containing not a few 
affecting scenes, and some attempt at careful character drawing; he 
deserves especial credit for attempting to break up the dialogue 
into something at least distantly resembling an actual conversation. 

Among or shortly after these mediocrities and absurdities a really 
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noteworthy figure takes its place. This is Antoine de Montchrestien, 
aman of remarkable life and of remarkable works. Montchrestien 
is one of the strong men who, living before the tragical Agamemnon 
of France, have singularly lacked celebration. In the somewhat 
sweeping denunciation of early French tragedy which M. Jannet, of 
the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne, has affixed to his ‘Ancien Théatre 
Frangais, his name is not so much as mentioned. Ebert, in his 
‘ Entwicklungsgeschichte der Franzésischen Tragédie, passes him 
by, and the ordinary short histories of French literature leave him 
entirely unnoticed. Only in the ‘Seiziéme Siécle en France’ of MM. 
Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, an excellent work published last year, 
is something like justice done him, and even here the singular 
beauty of his choruses receives no mention, nor the fact that he was 
the first of a long line of tragedians to take the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots for a subject. Even in those stormy times few 
stormier lives can have been lived than the life of this Protestant 
dramatist. He was born about 1560, being the son, it is said, of a 
surgeon of Falaise, though somehow or other he gained or took 
the title of Seigneur de Vasteville. He was left an orphan and 
robbed by his guardians; but succeeded in compelling restitution 
by force of law. Then he quarrelled with a certain Baron de Gour- 
ville, was half killed by him and afterwards again returning to the 
aid of the law, obtained the heavy damages of twelve thousand livres. 
Later he killed his man in another quarrel, and had to fly to 
England. James I. (it is said in gratitude for the tragedy of 
* L’Ecossaise ’) obtained his pardon from Henry IV. and he returned. 
He then took to a not very comprehensible business, which seems to 
have included the manufacture of cutlery and, according to his 
enemies, the manufacture of base money. In the anarchy of the 
early years of Louis XIII. he joined a Huguenot rising in his native 
province, was killed in a skirmish, and after his death was broken 
on the wheel and burnt. The lives of Marlowe and Jonson are 
commonplace in comparison with this. 

A speech of Elizabeth from ‘ L’Ecossaise’ and a chorus from the 
play of ‘ La Cartaginoise,’ one of the many versions of the story of 
Sophonisba, will show Montchrestien’s polish of style and command 
of rhythm. It is in these points that the merit of his dramas 
wholly consists. ‘L’Ecossaise’ has so little plot that it is hardly 
worth while even to attempt a lengthy analysis of it. It consists 
almost entirely of monologues spoken by Elizabeth, Mary, Davison, 
and the maitre @hétel, who recites the queen’s death, interspersed 
with choric odes of considerable beauty. The extracts therefore may 
be left to speak for themselves :— 


Si done pour assurer mon état et ma vie 

Je l’ai, méme a regret, quelque temps asservie 

Ne cherchant point sa mort, ains taschant seulement 
A dompter son audace et vivre assurément, 
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Faut-il qu’une fureur de l’autre la transporte, 
Et qu’d me courir sus tout le monde elle exhorte? 
Que contre moi les miens elle tasche animer, 
Qu’elle excite mon peuple et s’efforce 4 l’armer, 
Bref que par ses attraits maint qui m’était fidéle 
Distrait de son devoir s’engage a sa cordelle ? 

coeur trop inhumain pour si douce beauté ! 
Puisque tu peux couver tant de desloyauté, 
D’ennui et de despit, de fureur et d’audace, 
Pourquoy tant de douceur fais-tu lire dans ta face ? 
Tes yeux qui tous les cceurs prennent 4 leurs appas 
Sans en étre troublez verront-ils mon trépas ? 


This I think is a good specimen of the tirade from the point of 
view of metre and language, and not destitute of force, though Eliza- 
beth may be said with some truth to look at things rather too much 


from her own side of the shield. The chorus alluded to above runs 
as follows :— 


Oyez nos tristes voix, 
Vous qui logez votre espérance au monde, 
Vous dont l’espoir sur ce roseau se fonde, 
Oyez-nous cette fois. 


O! que l’on voit souvent 
La gloire humaine imiter la fleurette, 
Au poinct du jour joyeuse et vermeillette, 
Au soir cuite du vent. 






Qui sur tous s’élevoit 

Comme un sapin sur les basses bruyéres, 

Dedans le tréne oi tu le vis naguéres 
La plus il ne se voit. 


Ton regard est bien clair 
S'il peut de lui remarquer quelque trace. 
Le lustre humain comme un songe s’efface, 
Passe comme un éclair. 









Penses-tu rien trouver 
Que le destin n’altére d’heure en heure ? 
Bien que le ciel ferme en son cours demeure 
Sa fin doit arriver. 










Le sceptre des grands rois 
Est plus sujet aux coups de la fortune 
Qu’aux vents mutins les ondes de Neptune, 
Aux foudres les hauts bois. 









Cessons, pauvres humains, 
De concevoir tant d’espérances vaines, 
Puisque aussitét les grandeurs plus certaines 
Tombent hors de nos mains. 





The matter of this is of course trite enough; but its manner 
seems to have something at least of that ‘ organ-tone’ with which 
No. 598 (no. cxvitt. N.S.) Il 
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the earlier seventeenth century knew how to treat such subjects, and 
of which the French Calvinists were not the least skilful masters. 
While Montchrestien was in this maner illustrating the im- 
possibility of continued tragedy & la Garnier, a co-religionist of his 
was making an experiment which had it been followed up might 
have changed the whole course of French drama. Jean de Sché- 
landre was of a noble family of Lorraine, entered the army 
early, and served nearly all his life on the northern frontiers of 
France. He was born in 1585 or thereabouts, and died of wounds 
received in battle in 1635. His principal work is ‘Tyr et Sidon,’ a 
tragi-comedy of formidable proportions, which was twice printed 
during the lifetime of the author (once in 1608, once in 1628) 
and then was forgotten until M. Charles Asselineau called attention 
to it some five-and-twenty years ago, with the satisfactory result 
that it was reprinted in the Bibliothéque Elzévirienne. It consists of 
some five or six thousand lines, and the original editor, Francois 
Ogier, seems to have considered it at least doubtful whether it 
would ever be represented except in private theatricals. On reading 
the play, however, one is surprised to find it constructed far more 
on the model of contemporary English dramas than on the accepted 
French plan, though the influence of the latter is apparent enough. 
The plot is full of incident, which is yet disposed in a not disorderly 
manner, and the interest is essentially dramatic. Theneighbouringand 
rival kings of Tyre and Sidon both possess young and warlike sons. 
These princes, Leontes and Belcar, meet at the head of their troops, 
and by accident both fall into the power of the enemy, Leontes 
borne down by sheer weight of numbers, Belcar disabled by a severe 
wound. The former is thus carried to Sidon and the latter to Tyre, 
each serving as a hostage forthe other’s good treatment. Abdolonymus, 
King of Sidon, allows his prisoner complete liberty on parole, and 
Leontes, being of a gay disposition, frequents Sidonian society and falls 
in love with Philoline, the young wife of an old and churlish husband, 
Zorotes. Assisted by his confidant Timadon, who like him is a 
prisoner, he easily succeeds in his pursuit of the lady. Unfortunately 
the jealous husband becomes aware of his dishonour and hires a 
party of disbanded soldiers to assassinate Leontes. The prince drives 
off his assailants, but is mortally wounded, and dies, to the great 
regret and alarm of Abdolonymus, who naturally fears reprisals on 
Belcar, knowing the fierce temper of Pharnabazus, the Tyrian king. 
Meanwhile Belcar is kept by his wounds close prisoner in the palace 
of Pharnabazus, but is tended by the two princesses Cassandra and 
Meliane. Both fall in love with him, but he only responds to 
Meliane’s affection. The slighted princess has already had recourse 
to her nurse Almodice, when the news arrives of the death of 
Leontes. Pharnabazus is furious and wishes to put Belcar at once 
to death, though by form of law. But the Tyrian judges steadily 
resist this, and for the time the prince is only ordered into closer 
custody. His guardian, Thamys, however, is won over by Meliane, 
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and the prince is set free by night, a vessel being ready to carry 
off him and his beloved. Now Almodice has an opportunity of carry- 
ing out her treason. Trusted by the guileless Meliane, she substitutes 
Cassandra for her on board ship. Belcar, discovering the cheat, 
refuses to continue in the same vessel with Cassandra, and throwing 
himself into a skiff makes for land. Thereupon Cassandra in despair 
stabs herself, leaping overboard at the same time. Her body is 
washed ashore just where Meliane, who has wandered in search of her 
faithless lover, as she supposes Belcar to be, is standing. She draws 
the dagger from her sister’s breast, and is found in this suspicious 
attitude by Pharnabazus, who has started in pursuit. Without 
listening to a word, he accuses her of the crime and sentences her to 
instant execution. ~The news flies to Sidon, which Belcar has already 
reached ; but he at once returns, arriving at the scaffold just in time 
and determined to clear his mistress or die with her. Meanwhile 
an embassy from Abdolonymus arrives with full proof of the cir- 
cumstances of Leontes’ death, while the confession of Almodice 
clears Meliane. Pharnabazus, though not too willingly, consents to 
the restoration of harmony by the marriage of the lovers. The 
punishment of Zorotes and Almodice satisfies poetical justice and the 
manes of Leontes and his sister. 

There are some things no doubt to smile at in this plot, but in 
completeness and interest it far exceeds anything known to the French 
stage in its own time. For the first time, too, character is presented 
in a really satisfactory and moving fashion. The somewhat frivolous 
but generous and amiable Leontes, a Valois all over, is well contrasted 
with Belcar, less brilliant but more solid and sincere. Meliane is a 
singularly graceful and innocent ingénue, without being in the least 
milk-and-watery. The two scenes in which she first represses the too 
great ardour of her lover, and afterwards, as he arrives breathless at 
the foot of the scaffold, makes unrestrained declaration of her love, 
are charmingly conceived and very well expressed. The comic inter- 
ludes, though not devoid of the licence of the time, are smart and 
bustling ; and the two disbanded bravos, La Ruine and La Débauche, 
are particularly good. Nor should such incidents as the conduct of the 
Tyrian judges lack recognition and praise The great fault of the play 
is its enormous length, and this length is in great part due to the 
unlucky confidant; Pharnabazus and Abdolonymus each having a 
gentleman of this description, with messengers to boot. As for the 
language it is full of poetry. There isa strong infusion of Pléiade 
pedantry in it, but an equally strong infusion of Pléiade colour and 
splendour. ‘ Dompte-géant’ is no doubt too much in the manner of 
Du Bartas, and so is ‘Le Charontide Port.’ But the good side of 
the influence is shown in such a vigorous image as— 

Le crespe de Vesper leur faisait tant d’ombrage 

Qu’a peine trois des siens virent son accident. 
The general character of the style could only be shown in a somewhat 
longer extract ; though it is in single lines such as 
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La guerre c’est la forge oii se font les couronnes, 


that Schélandre’s somewhat unequal talent best displays itself. How- 
ever here is a very pretty passage. Meliane, it must be remem- 
bered, has been an Imogen hitherto in coyness; but when Belcar 
joins her at the scaffold-foot she relents :— 


Ca, que de mes deux bras je t’aille environner, 

Que n’ay-je un myrte en main propre a te couronner ? 
mon parfait amy! ma méfiance fausse 

De ta fidélité le mérite rehausse, 

Baise-moi mille fois. Ma joie en sa grandeur 

Comme un petit objet méprise la pudeur. 


I have the fear of Moliére before my eyes as much as anybody ; 
but I must admit that I feel towards this (a very much as Armande 
and Belise pretended to feel towards Quoiqu’on die. I have only 
room for one more citation, the utterance of a happy lover leaving 
his beloved :— 


Gentils globes de feu, brillans 4 mille pointes, 
Qui d’aspects éloignés et d’influences jointes 
Enclinez puissamment nos esprits et nos corps 
Aux premiers mouvements qu’ils poussent en dehors ; 
Chers joyaux dont la nuit pare sa voile sombre 
D’un mélange subtil de lumiére dans l’ombre ; 
Beaux caractéres d’or oi les doctes esprits 
Trouvent tous nos destins lisiblement écrits ; 
Bluettes du soleil, que j’aime votre flamme 
Puisqu’elle a tei rapport 4 celle de mon Ame, 
Vous paraissez de nuit et vous cachez de jour, 
Mais toujours sans repos, ainsi fait mon amour. 
Vous estes tous ardents et n’eschauffez personne, 
Ainsi brile mon ceeur en mon corps qui frissonne. 
Vous estes 4 souhait au comble de tous biens, 
Moi je suis parvenu jusqu’au comble des miens. 


Like most verse this smacks somewhat of the fancies and conceits of 
the time, but it has great merit notwithstanding. 

Schélandre had no imitators, and as far as we know exercised no 
influence. It was far otherwise with Alexandre Hardy (1560-1631). 
Hardy was the first of the eminent playwrights rather than dramatists 
of whom France has produced so many. He was regularly engaged 
as author by different troops of actors, and the number of pieces 
which he wrote is sometimes put as high as eight hundred, and never 
lower than five hundred. A play was to Hardy a week’s work, and 
his tariff was the modest sum of fifty crowns. Some thirty or forty of 
his pieces, including a series of dramatisations of the Theagenes and 
Charicleia of Heliodorus, remain in print, and enabie us to form a 
good idea of their author. He was evidently, like most of his English 
contemporaries, a man of considerable reading and scholarship; and he 
took his subjects, and sometimes a little more, wherever he chose. 
The Spanish stage supplied him with much material, and to a certain 
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extent with models. His work is not—and from the circumstances of 
its production could be hardly be expected to be—of much literary 
value. His incidents very often, and his language almost always, are 
extravagant, sometimes to the verge of the preposterous. But he 
withstood the growing taste for what were called pointes, smart 
antithetic sayings, and he had the knack of presenting situations, if 
not character, effectively enough, and of carrying his audience with 
him. Hedeparted somewhat widely from the Jodelle-Garnier model, 
but only so far as to make that model acceptable to miscellaneous 
audiences. Thus ‘ Mariamne,’ his best play, takes rank rather with ‘ Le 
Comte d’Essex’ and ‘ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle’ than with ‘Phédre’ 
or ‘Hernani,’ and its author rather with Thomas Corneille and Alex- 
andre Dumas than with Racine or Hugo. He deserves, however, the 
credit of having made the French drama possible as an acting 
medium. It was, as we have seen, becoming more and more suitable 
only for reading and recitation, and his great experience and immense 
fecundity helped to rescue it from this fate. He is, therefore, in one 
sense the most important figure in the pre-Cornelian theatre of France, 
but that sense is by no means a literary one. Yet for the sake of his 
practical services it may be well to give a short extract from ‘ Mari- 
amne,’ with a brief argument of the play 

‘Mariamne’ opens, according to a classical habit which had taken 
too firm hold of the French stage, with the ghost of Aristobulus, who 
indulges in strong invective against Herod, the enemy and butcher of 
his house. Then in the first act the king is introduced alternating 
between fits of rage at Mariamne’s coldness, and fits of ardent affection 
for her. Pherore and Salome his sister endeavour to stimulate the 
former feeling. The second act introduces Mariamne herself, whose 
indignation against Herod for the murder of her relations is as high 
as his indignation with her, notwithstanding the efforts of her 
nurse to calm her. Meanwhile Salome is elsewhere tampering with 
Herod’s cupbearer, endeavouring to induce him to accuse Mariamne 
of instigating him to poison the king. The still more formidable 
charge of adultery is also brought against her by the machinations of 
Pherore. At last she is summoned into the presence of the king, and 
though she proudly denies both the accusations against her, her lan- 
guage is not calculated to pacify him. Her final refusal to beg for 
mercy is a good example of Hurdy’s rather exaggerated but still 
forcible declamation, and of the classical and mythological common- 
places with which he loads and overloads it :— 


Lorsque je changeray de parole ou de face, 
Barbare, en volonté de mendier ta grace, 
Lorsque je m’oubliray tant que de recourir 

Au bourreau de mon sang de crainte de mourir, 
Thétis donc perdra l’ordinaire amertume, 
Pheebus ira s’éteindre ot sa lampe s’allume, 
Zéphyre accoutumé de suivre le printemps 
Soufflera quand V’hiver nous hérisse les champs, 
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Les corbeaux véteront du cigne le plumage, 
Philoméle avec eux échangeant de ramage. 

Ne le présume pas, sanguinaire felon, 

Avant je supplierois un Scythe ou un Gelon. 
Corsaire Iduméen ! race ignoble! n’estime 

Que Mariamne meure autre que magnanime, 

Que pouvant de soy-méme elle n’eit enterré 

Tes laches cruautés dans ton flane enferré, 

Quelle n’efit accompli ce que tu lui supposes, 

Sus donc: fay-moi mourir. I] semble que tu n’oses! 


The challenge is accepted. In a tempest of rage the king orders 
his rebellious wife’s death, and the last act gives us the recital of the 
execution by the inevitable messenger, and the remorse which at 
once overwhelms Herod. The dramatic merit of the play consists 
almost entirely in the skill with which the king’s conflicting feelings 
are brought out. 

The first quarter of the seventeenth century produced a large 
number of dramatic poets, whose very names are not worth mention- 
ing. But Théophile de Viau demands in this connection, as in 
others, some notice, Excluding the doubtful ‘ Pasiphaé, his one 
dramatic work is the tragedy of ‘ Pyrame et Thisbé’ Gautier in the 
charming essay which as he declares he wrote to show that a person 
named Théophile could not be so bad a poet as they made out De 
Viau to be, has not said much about these two plays, nor is this 
wonderful to those who have read them. They contain, like most 
of Théophile’s work, a great deal of very admirable verse. Nor is 
the ‘ Pasiphaé’ as alarming as its title and subject might suggest. 
But if we compare ‘Pyrame et Thisbé’ with the more celebrated 
drama on that subject which was once acted before the Athenian 
Court, the advantage in dramatic interest must, I think, rest with the 
latter. Théophile’s play is full of the old faults, superabundance of 
talk and deficiency of action, while its language is too often marked 
by the affectation which the literary céteries of the time were already 
beginning to render fashionable. Of the contemporaries and im- 
mediate followers of De Viau there is, as I have said, little need to 
speak here, and indeed we have already reached the limits of our 
period. A year or two after the death of De Viau, Corneille’s 
*Mélite’ appeared. It was preceded by some work of contemporary 
poets, who (especially Mairet and Rotrou) are worth attention. But 
Rotrou, even in his first imperfect attempts, is not a person to be 
dismissed with brief notice, and he, as well as others of his rivals, are 
rather companions of Corneille than his predecessors. The influences 
which worked on them were identical with those which worked on 
him, and though he himself acknowledged Rotrou’s priority, the 
relations of pupil and master were very soon reversed. Hardy is the 
last, as he is also, in some ways, the most important, of the early 
French dramatists who can properly be said to be before Corneille. 

The foregoing summary of the most remarkable tragic work 
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between Jodelle and Corneille is not intended—some people may say 
that it is not calculated—to tempt anyone fo explore this part of 
literature for himself. Not many of the authors noticed have 
attained the honours of recent impression, and in the italic type of 
the tiny volumes which for the most part contain them they are 
more fitted to attract the bibliomaniac than the reader. Nor, perhaps, 
is French tragedy, even in its most perfect forms, sufficiently attrac- 
tive to Englishmen to induce them to study it in forms which are 
and must be admitted to be in the highest degree imperfect. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that there is at least sufficient interest, in- 
trinsic and collateral, in this chapter of literature, for it to deserve 
some exploration and report from those whose business or pleasure it 
is to visit the avia as well as the trita of the field of letters. In 
the first place, as I have endeavoured to point out, its merits, if not 
always specially or genuinely dramatic, are by no means inconsider- 
able. But the interest of these dramatists in connection with their 
greater successors deserves less negative epithets. For my part I am 
unable to recognise a real break in the style and manner of French 
tragedy from the time when Jodelle uttered its first hesitating 
accents to the time when those accents, still more hesitating, perished 
with Soumet and Delavigne, and gave way to drame. No doubt 
the points in which this similarity chiefly consists were to some 
extent suggested by the ancients, and especially by Seneca. But it 
is almost, if not quite, a unique thing in literature that such an im- 
portation should leave such durable traces upon a language and a 
literature so rich and already so storied and characteristic as the 
language and literature of France in the sixteenth century. There 
must have been something strangely appropriate in the new soil to 
which the seedling was transplanted, some singular sympathy between 
the old bottles and the new wine to make the experiment so successful. 
No doubt the work of the century we have surveyed was to a very 
great extent tentative work. The forgotten plays I have mentioned 
were in some sort the rough drafts of French tragedy, and deserved, 
perhaps, to be forgotten by those who possess its definite and de- 
liberate examples, but we may justly remember that those who 
produced the more perfect work had the imperfect before them, and 
that they beyond all question profited both by its excellences and its 
defects. Independently of definite borrowings (which are but of 
small account on a sound theory of criticism), it is certain that with- 
out the experiments of the series of poets just catalogued we should 
have had neither Corneille nor Racine. It has been observed by 
Sainte-Beuve as a remarkable thing, that in the great disputes which 
took place about dramatic theories in the days of the ‘Cid, no 
reference was made to the earlier dramatic poets, some of whom were 
scarcely cold in their graves. But the chief combatants on that 
occasion were not persons likely to quote vernacular authors when 
they could invoke the important names of Aristotle and Horace. The 
practice of dramatists themselves tells a different story. The theatre 
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of Hardy, deficient as it is, undoubtedly formed all his successors by 
the influences either of imitation or judicious improvement. Hardy, 
on the other hand, though deservedly looked upon as the second 
founder of French drama, was unquestionably governed in his practice 
by the results of his predecessor’s experiments no less than by his 
Spanish models. In him and in his two contemporaries, Schélandre 
and Montchrestien, we find the three forms of tragedy possible after 
Garnier to writers who do not choose wholly to abandon Garnier’s 
model. We do not find, though in Schélandre there is some approach 
to it, the unfettered tragedy which as in England independent effort 
would have enabled men far inferior in intellect and culture to 
produce. The spell of the classical forms as construed by the 
dramatists of the Pléiade is on all of them, while, again to go back- 
wards, the connection of these with one another is too obvious ever 
to have been denied. Let us now reverse this process and see what 
alterations were made in the course of the period. 

In Jodelle, tragedy assumes very much the character which it 
must have had in its earliest days. ‘Cléopitre’ and ‘ Didon’ are 
little more than chains of monologue broken or joined, whichever 
metaphor be preferred, by choric odes at first constructed upon a 
strictly antique model. The same character, varied a little by the 
idiosyncrasy of the writers, is noticeable in Grévin, La Perouse, La 
Taille, and all the rest of them. But the tendency is always towards 
greater restriction and regularity. The alexandrine becomes obliga- 
tory, and the alternation of masculine and feminine rhymes (so grateful 
to all French ears and so unintelligible to most English) is by degrees 
rigidly observed. This model comes to a climax in Garnier, who 
however makes little alteration in its main details. The chorus is 
still of the greatest importance, so great that in ‘ Bradamante,’ which 
for some reason or other is not provided with it, the stage manager is 
begged to have the omission supplied in case of representation. In 
Garnier’s best plays the monologue is perhaps not so conspicuous as 
in his less adroit predecessors, and even where it prevails the excellence 
of his tragic style—justly extolled by Ronsard—partly carries off its 
defects, while the important introduction of the confidant supplies an 
easy method of varying and relieving it. Of action in the sense in 
which we understand action in English drama there is still little or 
nothing. What happens happens for the most part off the stage, and 
is recounted by messengers and such like mediums. Thus the 
opportunity of developing character, as our dramatists were able to 
develop it, under the many-sided aspects of frequently changed 
incidents, does not present itself at all. The author is still able to 
give a general complexion to his principal personages and to maintain 
that complexion tant bien que mal in their speeches. But he cannot 
make them live, because they have for the most part nothing to do, 
and living without doing is not living. 

This difficulty the three poets we have mentioned, who represent 
most strikingly the tragic work of the first qnarter of the seventeenth 
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century, attacked in different ways. Montchrestien, the earliest, did 
not—if the contradiction may be pardoned—attack it at all. The 
choruses of this model of tragedy—Sainte-Beuve has remarked it before 
me—had a constant tendency to excel the dialogue or monologue in 
literary merit. Montchrestien has left us perhaps the best work of 
the kind which exists in French. His choruses have caught perfectly 
the tone of those of Euripides, and deal with the philosophy of human 
life in a manner which unfriendly critics may call trite, but which is 
remarkable as verse for artful construction and musical effect. So 
also his alexandrines are both artful and musical, and his characters 
are, as far as monologue will let them show themselves, touchingly 
conceived. But as plays, as mirrored portions of active and actual 
life, they are in no way advances upon those of Garnier, perhaps they 
are even inferior to them. Schélandre, on the other hand, in the 
remarkable work already noticed, revolts against the classical model 
to the utmost extent possible to one who does not choose to break 
with it altogether. He ignores the unities, he dismisses the chorus as 
a useless encumbrance, he imports vigorous and varied action into 
his work. There is positive interest in it, and one looks with some 
eagerness to see how matters will go off, while the characters have 
the like action, variety, and vigour, and the tragi-comic interludes 
are happily, if somewhat audaciously, interspersed. But with these 
good gifts he has still the defects of his model, and the union of 
merits and defects produces one special defect, which is capital. He 
encumbers himself with what is to him quite unnecessary, the lumber 
of confidants, messengers, and subordinate people, who are good for 
nothing but to talk and be talked to, instead of allowing the action 
to take place on the stage. This mode of handling a decidedly full 
subject has, as I have before mentioned, resulted in a play of por- 
tentous length, which was in all probability never acted at all, and 
which in the acting version suggested by the editor requires division 
into two parts, and an immense amount of cutting down besides. It 
was not likely that Hardy, who never wrote except for immediate 
representation, would fall into this mistake. His fifty crowns apiece 
would soon have failed him if he had. Nor on the other hand would 
the mere monologues of Garnier and Montchrestien any more satisfy 
his audiences. His plan, therefore, was, without breaking entirely 
with the method of his predecessors, to infuse more interest into his 
pieces. He chose his subjects everywhere, but he tock care to choose 
an interesting if an improbable situation. This situation he brought 
out by the aid of occasionally violent incident, by smartly interchanged 
and shortened dialogue, and above all by the use of forcible, although 
sometimes bombastic, language. His pieces were not intended to 
last, and apparently, from the small selection which he published in 
half a dozen very pretty volumes, were seldom intended to be read. 
He gave them, therefore, just enough interest to enable them to strut 
their hour and no more. A central situation and vigorous language 
summed up his ideas of the necessary. 
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There is nothing, as it seems to me, in the most deservedly 
admired works of the seventeenth century which cannot be traced to 
the practice of one or other of these poets, though the merits may be 
very greatly enhanced and the defects proportionately softened. What 
are the faults which an English audience or an English reader finds 
now with ‘ Phédre’ and ‘ Bérénice,’ with ‘Polyeucte’ and ‘Cinna’? They 
are, if I mistake not, deficiency of action, lack of romantic interest, 
exhibition of character in a limited and monotonous light, tendency 
to declamation and mere recital. Whenever an interest has been 
created for these works on our side of the Channel, it has been 
through the exaltation of single parts by actors or actresses of 
vigorous personality. The plays, as plays, have never satisfied us. 
Now all these faults are distinctly traceable in our authors, and, what 
is more, are traceable to the method which they employed, and 
which, with successive improvements, their successors employed, like- 
wise. On the other hand, the merits of the heroic tragedy, though 
less obvious in the work we have surveyed, are there notwithstanding. 
The adroit utilisation of single and not complicated situations, the 
strong presentment of particular and limited phases of character and 
conduct, the use of harmonious verse and brilliant declamation to 
make up for other defects—these are the merits of the form. It 
needed, doubtless, the genius of Rotrou, and Corneille, and Racine to 
bring them out in full lustre; but—let it be once more repeated—it 
needed the faults, the experiments, and the partial successes of their 
forerunners to show that genius what to relinquish and what to 
attempt. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





A ViLuaGE Ipytt. 


TMS the quiet eve of a northern Spring: the village sleeps in the 
sun 

That flames in the west as fair as when the world was new begun. 

Tired Labour lays his tools aside and his cramped soul warms with 
mirth 

As he lingers out in the cool Spring wind to look on the lovely earth: 

For the crocus gleams in the garden-plots, primroses shine on the leas, 

And faintly, slowly, like gathering flame, the green tint gains on 
the trees. 

The swallow has come from the south once more to live in his 
last year’s nest, 

For his heart, too, clings to the olden things and the places his 
youth knew best: 

The new-born bee is out in the fields—he is labouring, too, as we, 

To garner fruit thro’ the sunshine hours for days he shall never see ; 

And the heart of man, on this eve of spring, is glad, and he knows 
not why, 

But he feels that to live is a lovely thing, tho’ at last he must 
fade and die. 

The rooks in solemn council all are met on the beeches seven 

That crown the middle hillock green where the kirk points up to 

the heaven : 
Wide over the nestling village rings the din of their loud debate 
Tis a question of serious import sure—a matter that touches the 
state ! 

Down there in the quaint and straggling street a group of the 
wise men stand— 

The rustic senate—and speak deep words of the war and the 
state of the land: 


And nigh, on the grass of the village green, the laughing children 


play, 
Filled full of the season’s rapturous life and glad for the gift of a 
day : 
By their open doors, with faces pale made sweet with sorrow and 
love, 
Linger the women a-knitting and look to the kirkyard slope 
above.— 
At his shining window that looks to the west the village teacher 
sits ; 
Now fixes his eyes on the sunset skies—now reads in his book by fits. 
He is'old and shrunken before his time and the lines of his thin 
cheek tell 
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Of early sorrows his heart keeps locked away in its secret cell ; 

They have ceased to pain; he has conquered them; they have left 
but a silent trace 

In the gentle shadow that sometimes moves so softly over his face. 

He turns from his page to the sun-haired boy who cons his task by 
his side, 

And a strange light dawns in his dewy eyes—is it sadness, I wonder, 
or pride? 

‘Lay past your book’ he begins, and the boy starts up in a glad 
surpri 

But he checks his heart at the earnest look that dwells in his father’s 
eyes— 

‘i sane thought, my boy, as I looked to-night on the new world 
spread for the spring, 

And heard the delight that the children make now winter hath taken 
wing— 

I have thought as I heard their voices blithe—so fast on my track 
they pour— 

That the change of the earthly seasons soon will touch me nevermore. 

But I would not darken your bright young soul with the mystical 
shadow of Death : 

Rejoice in your youth—we are given but once that period of precious 
breath ; 

Yet I who must finish my journey soon have somewhat indeed to say 

To you who are setting your untired feet to traverse the same life-way. 

I do not murmur—TI have not sunk at least by the strife opprest : 

Griefs I have gained when I looked for joys: who knows in truth 
what is best ? 

Some lives I have sought to solace at least, some lonely souls to 
befriend : 

Much wrong—some good I have lived to do, and now I can face the 
end. 

For trust me, boy, when your eyes are met by the earnest eyes of 
Death, 

What good hast thou done with thy life ?—is indeed what the voice 
of the spirit saith. 

The counsel of bloodless age, I know, sounds harsh in the ears of 

outh : 

It om be each for himself thro’ pain and error must find the truth. 

Some time at least thou shalt know, my boy, if ignorant yet thou art, 

No end that is shut in self can bring content to a human heart ; 

Nor withering pleasure nor golden treasure can heal its immortal 
ache, 

But a will that strains to the goal of good will the world one 
splendour make. 

Tis a truth that gleams thro’ the radiant cloud of the tale that the 
bright Greeks told, 

How vainly the tempest of warrior kings round the walls of Dium 
rolled : 
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For they sought sweet Helen with labour and blood in the blind hot 
fever of fight, 

But she by the calm of the ancient Nile walked crowned with the 
lotus white.' 

So strive men blindly, and trust from power or pleasure Content to 
win, 

But she in a home of quiet air dwells far from struggle and sin. 

Ah me! how the noise of their empty lives in my hearing now but 
seems 

The foolish babble of children lost in a dim confusion of dreams! 

But the light is failing low in the world as the life ebbs out in me, 

And the shadows gather and grow amain like the tides of the last 
great sea: 

O clear in the core of the darkness shine, thou steadfast light of the 
soul, 

However the days throng down into death, however the seasons roll !’ 

The lost day dropt in the gulf of night, his words in the silence deep, 

And the holy stars came out to watch as the village sank to sleep. 


In cool high boughs the clamorous rooks confer ; 
Hark, from below, the children’s echoing mirth ! 
Mild the young Spring; in all the air astir 
The subtle sense of a renewing earth. 


This is the spot where now they slumber; see 
The lichened letters of the father’s name ; 

Nature is busy with them silently, 
O’ermastering powerless man’s uneasy aim. 


The youth? He left the village for the town, 
Made a great fortune—so the people say ; 
And a fair wife came graciously to crown 
His lot with love ; till on an evil day 


She died, and he was childless and alone. 
Thereon he left the city and returned 

To his old birthplace, and beneath this stone 
Sleeps with his father quietly inurned. 

His wealth he left to folk in pain and need : 
Even, living here, their woes would oft release. 

It was not always so, they say indeed. 
I cannot tell. Let the dead rest in peace. 


J. McReatn. 


1” 0b3’ Bas ev ynvoly edoéduos 
odd’ Tkeo wépyaua Tpolas.—S/esichcrus, 
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PARTRIDGES AND POLITICs. 


‘ A S the birds were pretty plentiful,’ and partridge-shooting is, 

_ asit were, the duty of an English gentleman of statesman- 
like propensities, Sir Pitt Crawley, the first shock of grief over, 
went out a little and partook of that diversion in a white hat with 
crape round it.’ 

We all know how profound a politician was Sir Pitt Crawley, 
and the above quotation from ‘ Vanity Fair’ will serve very well, 
therefore, to introduce the subject of this article. It is a curious 
circumstance that although partridge-shooting is now the most 
generally diffused and most popular of all the sports of the trigger, 
the partridge nevertheless seems to have been the last of our 
game birds to become food for powder. It is not known with any 
certainty when shooting flying first came into vogue. Sir Walter 
Scott, who is not very likely to be mistaken on such a point, 
tells us of Roger Wildrake shooting woodcocks in the year 1650; 
but there is evidence to show that for at least eighty years after 
this date, the common mode of taking partridges was by netting 
them. Pope in ‘ Windsor Forest,’ written in 1704, describes the death 
of the whirring pheasant, the lonely woodcock, and the clamorous 
lapwing before the tube of the ‘ unwearied fowler.’ But the covey is 
taken in the ‘ swelling net, which is cautiously extended over them, 
just as the eager sons of Albion approach some thoughtless garrison 
till the closing lines gradually invest it. 

Sudden they seize the amazed, defenceless prize, 
And high in air Britannia’s standard flies. 


Addison, writing seven years afterwards, says of Sir Roger de 
Coverley that he has in his youthful days taken forty coveys of par- 
tridges in a season, which clearly means that he had netted them, 
though Sir Roger speaks of one of his neighbours as being ‘a very 
worthy man who shoots flying,’ as if partridges were then only 
beginning to be shot, and as if, moreover, the art of shooting flying 
was of more modern date than the Commonwealth. _ Thomson in 
his ‘Autumn,’ which was published in 1730, though he describes 
the net as still the ordinary engine for the destruction of partridges, 
tells us that the gun was carried at the same time, to give the 
sportsman a chance at such birds as might happen to escape the 
meshes. Thomson’s whole description is so lively and accurate that 
our readers, we are sure, will pardon us for reproducing it. 

How, in his mid career, the spaniel, struck 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nose, 


1 Unfortunately not the case this season; but when this article was written the 
prospect did not seem so bad. 
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Outstretched and finely sensible, draws full 
Fearful and cautious on the latent prey, 
As in the sun the circling covey bask 
Their varied plumes, and, watchful every way, 
Through the rough stubble turn the secret eye. 
Caught in the meshy snare, in vain they beat 
Their idle wings, entangled more and more : 

Nor on the surges of the boundless air, 

Though borne triumphant, are they safe; the gun, 
Glanced just and sudden from the fowler’s eye, 
O’ertakes their sounding pinions, and again 
Immediate brings them from the towering wing 
Dead to the ground, or drives them, wide dispers’d, 
Wounded, and wheeling various, down the wind. 


Ten years later, however, it is clear from Gilbert White that 
partridge-shooting was taking its place among our recognised field 
sports, and that the net was becoming a thing of the past. He 
tells us in his ‘ History of Selborne’ that in the dry summers of 1740 
and 1741 partridges swarmed to such a degree ‘that parties of un- 
reasonable sportsmen killed twenty, and sometimes thirty, brace 
a day;’ nor in the allusions to his own early love of field sports 
which are scattered up and down that most delightful of volumes 
is there ever mention of the net. In ‘Tom Jones,’ again, we 
find the two trespassers shooting, not netting, the partridge—then, 
as now, the belli teterrvma causa between so many country neigh- 
bours. It is unnecessary, however, to multiply instances. It is clear 
that by the middle of the last century it had become the regular 
practice with sportsmen to shoot these birds, though a few old- 
fashioned ones continued the use of nets almost down to within 
living memory. We think we remember to have read that Sir 
Theophilus Biddulph, of Birdingbury, in Warwickshire, was the last of 
the retiarvi ; and he died somewhere about the end of the last century. 
When the net was drawn it was thrown over birds, dog and all, and 
hence perhaps the name of the setter, who was taught to sit down 
when close to his birds instead of standing like a pointer. 

Partridge-shooting may be said to have passed through two 
distinct phases, and to be now in the middle of a third. There was 
what may be called the flint period, when the whole sport partook 
of the slow, heavy, and deliberate character corresponding to the 
weapon then employed. Look at some of the engravings of Woollett, 
or the pictures of George Morland, which represent the partridge 
shooter of a hundred years ago: he wears a long, broad-skirted 
shooting coat, reaching far below his knees, with immense pockets, 
and made, we may be sure, of stiff and ponderous material; tight 
breeches, buttoning about the middle of the calf; gaiters and thick 
shoes or boots complete his attire. He carries a long-barrelled, 
heavy-looking gun, furnished with the old flint and steel, pan and 
touch-hole, and he is followed, generally speaking, by two big-boned, 
deep-lipped, wide-nosed pointers, usually called Spanish pointers, and 
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prized in those days for their staunchness and their power of 
endurance. In his pocket he has the old powder horn—often 
a veritable horn—and round his waist he wears the genuine shot- 
belt, a hollow leathern belt stuffed with small shot, and terminating 
in a brass charger. So equipped, our friend sallied forth with the 
dawn, and made his way to the nearest stubbles, usually following 
his sport till the sun was high in the heavens, when he would return 
to his midday dinner, stopping by the way, very likely, at one of 
those roadside public-houses with which we are familiar in the 
shooting prints aforesaid, and having a jug of ale brought out to him 
as he rested on the wooden bench under the great elm-tree. Here, 
perhaps, he would turn out his pockets and reckon up his sport ; and 
if with his long single-barrelled flint and steel he had bagged five or 
six brace of birds and a hare or two, he would think he had done 
well. His style of shooting was peculiar, but it conduced to accuracy 
and to killing his game clean. Throwing one foot well forward as 
the bird rose, and taking a firm hold of the ground, he steadied 
himself like a rock, and covered his bird slowly and deliberately 
before pulling the trigger. Such at least is the attitude in which 
he is always drawn; and I can remember a very old keeper in my 
boyhood who had used a flint and steel in his youth, and of whose 
positions I am always reminded by the sportsmen in Mr. Harvey’s 
windows. Once at home, and the ‘brown October’ broached, our 
friend did not trouble himself much, we fancy, about the afternoon 
shooting, but smoked his pipe placidly instead. 

Turnips were not quite so much cultivated in the last century 
as they have been since, and walking the stubbles in those days 
was a synonymous expression with partridge-shooting. The sport, 
however, I imagine, must have reached its perfection during 
the second of the three periods I have mentioned—what may be 
called the detonating period, when the gun had been greatly im- 
proved without being improved too much, when wheat stubbles 
were still unconscious of the scythe or the machine, though more 
evenly interspersed with turnips than they were during the great 
war. If the partridge shooter had to choose between cover consist- 
ing exclusively of reaped stubbles or consisting exclusively of even 
good turnips, he would doubtless prefer the former; but a due 
admixture of the two gives a variety and interest to the sport, greater, 
perhaps, than it possessed either before there were so many turnips 
or since there have been no stubbles. For a day of what is now 
called old-fashioned partridge-shooting we must go back nearly a 
quarter of a century, and then, we think, it was one of the most 
delightful amusements in which anybody really fond of the 
country and its pleasures could indulge himself. The habit of 
beginning very early still continued when outlying ground exposed 
to predatory incursions had to be traversed; and to go on shoot- 
ing from six o’clock in the morning till six o’clock in the after- 
noon under a hot September sun was, when this old gun was 
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new, the delight and glory of my life. Except, however, for 
the reasons I have mentioned, such long days were the exception. It 
was more usual then to take the field about half-past nine—say, with 
two guns and a brace of dogs: setters I preferred myself, because 
they were the nicest companions, though I am not certain that 
pointers are not better adapted for partridge-shooting. The dress was 
then neither the long heavy garb of the sportsman of George III.’s 
time nor the dandy knickerbockers and short jacket in vogue at 
present. A lightly made velveteen or tweed shooting jacket, with 
inside pockets large enough to hold a few birds, and tweed or 
corduroy trousers, either with or without gaiters, according to the 
weather, was then the usual attire of the partridge shooter, though 
in this one particular I think the modern system is superior. Our 
dress, it may be owned, is cooler and more convenient than it used to 
be; but then of course it won’t turn thorns nearly so well, which 
in a blackthorn country is a quality to be borne in mind. You first 
tried the stubbles, where the birds jugged at night and where they 
fed in the morning; and if they had got away before your arrival 
they were sure not to be far off. As the sun gets hot the par- 
tridge retires into the long grass, the hedgerows, the turnip fields, 
and when quite dry into the thick clover. They are very fond of 
dusting themselves near field gateways in the ruts made by the 
waggons, whence they can rapidly slip into the ditch on an alarm 
being given. But in some of these places they are sure to be 
found as soon as they have left the stubbles. Cheerily you walk 
along; the bright morning sun lighting up the filmy stubbles and 
the cool green turnips, and making the dew drops on the long grass 
tremble like diamonds, with the fresh September air blowing in your 
face and that pretty mixed landscape all round you, which in Eng- 
land compensates for the absence of grander features. You have 
traversed a barish piece of barley stubble without finding any- 
thing, and are beginning to wonder where the birds can be, when 
Duke, your favourite white setter, begins to show symptoms of 
anxiety and to draw cautiously in the direction of the adjoining fence. 
‘They've run through,’ you say to yourself, and begin to remem- 
ber that on the other side lies a fine piece of white turnips, always 
better cover than swedes, because they dry so much sooner. Care- 
fully you get over the hedge, and quietly and silently you wade into 
the mass of thick green leaves where you hope the promised prey. 
But no, they are not there. Very odd; you must have overrun 
them: try back. And now is seen a good illustration of the par- 
tridge’s habits. The covey has run through the hedge, it is quite 
true, but instead of going into the turnips they have trotted in 
Indian file along the narrow foot-path which leads down the inside of 
the hedge, and crept through at the corner into a meadow, again 
running up another hedgerow where the grass is short and the ground 
dry and the morning sun is shining full upon it. Partridges will 
often run a long way under these circumstances; and the best 
No. 598 (xo. cxvitt. N. 8.) KK 
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plan is to leave them to themselves for five or ten minutes, till they 
have settled down and have got well into the hedgerow, and some 
of them, perhaps, back into the turnips. Now if you are lucky you 
will have some good sport. Let one go on each side of the hedge 
with a beater behind. Don’t let him beat the hedge, as that distracts 
the dogs ; wait till they stand, and then let him brush it very gently ; 
or, what is still better, if you have a very steady spaniel take up the 
setter and put the spaniel on the right side for the wind. By either 
plan, however, you will probably get the birds up in ones and twos 
and threes, and I have seen almost a whole covey bagged in this way. 
And fine sport it is: the birds fly very fast when they are put out in 
this manner, and often rise straight up into the air, giving you very 
difficult shots, which require all your nerve and coolness. You pick up 
your three or four brace of birds, perhaps, along the hedgerow; and 
then, as you have already beaten the turnips, proceed onwards to 
some fresh cover. You are crossing a rough pasture field, the dogs 
ranging freely, when suddenly Rufus, your red Irish dog, brings him- 
self ‘all of a heap’ close to a large patch of thistles. A hare you 
think, in all probability; but you are wrong. Two of the birds out 
of the hedgerow have dropped in this place of refuge, and you kill 
them right and left, at which it is doubtful whether you or the dog is 
more pleased. Another odd one gets up suddenly behind you as you 
are crossing the stile, and is of course handsomely missed. 

And now you find yourself in a large undulating field of mangel 
wurzel, with a south aspect and a light breeze which has not dried 
the ground sufficiently to mar the scent. One of your scouts, sent to 
walk some outlying land without cover to conceal a mouse, reports 
that two coveys have ‘ come this road,’? but he couldn’t mark them 
down. The keeper knows of two lots that belong here, one hatched in 
the meadow and the other ‘down agen the wood’ on the other side. 
So with this prospect you plunge into the mangel full of confidence. 
* Give the dogs the wind. Hallo! confound it! How did that happen ? 
Down, Duke! do you hear? What have you been about?’ The white 
dog, in fact, by some unaccountable mischance, has run right into the 
middle of a splendid covey, and his penitence, not to say remorse, are 
piteous to behold. There he seems to say, ‘Take me and do what 
you like with me; I'm no longer fit to live with gentlemen.’ But 
his attitude disarms your wrath, and giving him a slight push 
with your toe, accompanied with a grave caution that, like Mr. 
Winkle, he had better be careful, you spare the lash and send him 
on his way again rejoicing. The fault is soon repaired. On the 
brow of a little knoll he crouches in an agony of excitement, his 
hind quarters drawn close under him, his fore legs stretched firmly 
out as if to keep himself together, and his closed mouth and ardent 
eye betraying the pent-up anxiety. Rufus backs him to perfection ; 
so you gently round the knoll, one to the right and the other to the 


2 Le. ‘in this direction.’ 
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left, and get well below him, so as to place the birds between yourselves 
and the canine detectives, a plan which always makes them lie very 
close and scatter when they rise, according to Thomson’s picture. 
After a minute’s suspense, which seems at least five, while you move 
gently to and fro, fearful lest the birds should have got behind you 
after all, there is a sudden roar of wings—for with a large covey rising 
close enough to touch each other it can be called nothing else—and 
fifteen or sixteen fine young birds, headed by the two old ones, whirl 
up into the air, and parting about ten feet above the ground, make 
off in every direction. A brace apiece right and left, clean killed 
and quite dead, reward good nerves and steady shooting ; and the 
pursuit of the survivors is quite enough to occupy you till lunch. You 
find another covey in the turnips, which goes away wild, and you 
then devote yourself to picking up the scattered birds out of the 
first one, as a skilful player will pick up the balls at pyramids 
after they have been scattered over the table: singly or in couples, out 
of the far end of the turnips, here one out of the hedgerow, there 
one out of the long grass on the other side, here a brace out of the 
rushes by the side of the little brook, there an odd bird which has 
pitched by the side of the lane; from all sorts of spots the remain- 
ing dozen birds are flushed, thanks to the undeniable noses of 
Duke and ‘Rufus, till, in the course of another hour and a half you 
have added another four brace to the bag, making nine or ten brace 
in all before lunch, which for two guns, old style, was very good 
work. 

Then came what many men, and good sportsmen too, thought the 
‘ sweetest morsel’ of the day—the lunch laid out upon the grass under 
some cool dark elm or comprehensive oak, on a spot properly selected 
for its natural beauties and affording pretty glimpses here and there 
of the pleasant home scenery among which partridge-shooting is gene- 
rally pursued. The copse, the dingle, the old gable-ended farm-house 
with its ricks and orchard; the grey church tower rising through 
some leafy clump of elm, or sycamore, or chestnut; the various 
shades of green which belong to the turnip fields, the woods, and the 
meadows, contrasting beautifully with each other, and all alike with 
the silky, tawny stubbles glistening in the sunshine ; the corner of an 
old village, showing a cottage or two, with its mossy thatched roof 
and its wreaths of peaceful smoke, the blue hazy distance with 
an outline of undulating hills, or perhaps some ancient forest— 
form a picture of repose and beauty thoroughly congenial with the 
frame of both mind and body in which you now find yourself. 
Opinions differ as to the best kind of luncheon for shooting ; but cer- 
tainly when you mean business the lighter it is the better. Some 
cold fowl or grouse, some—not too much—fresh home-brewed beer, a 
ha’porth of cheese, as Lord Sparkish says, and a glass. of sherry to wind 
up with, should be enough for any man. Instead of beer you may 
take hock and seltzer, if you prefer it; but I think it does one less 
good. After luncheon smoke, or, what is still better, go to sleep for 
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three-quarters of an hour, which will bring you up to nearly three 
o'clock, when the birds are beginning to think about the stubbles 
again, and when some of the prettiest sport in the whole day in the 
early part of the season was often to be obtained. You were sure of 
your birds towards four o’clock in the long wheat stubbles; and the 
pursuit of the scattered coveys in the cool of the afternoon till the 
dew began to fall, the scent improving all the while, made a charm- 
ing finish to the day; and when you turned out from eighteen to 
twenty brace at the end of it you felt that you had shot well, walked 
well, and worked well, and that you had thoroughly earned the good 
dinner that was in store for you. 

The third period in which partridge-shooting now is shows the 
sport under quite different conditions. Not, of course, that the 
middle style is entirely abandoned, or that pointers and setters are not 
still very often used; but the want of wheat stubbles, consequent on 
mowing or machining the wheat, and the destruction of hedgerows 
combined, have altered the character of partridge-shooting in all but 
some highly favoured localities. It isa common remark now that even 
where there are hedges the birds will not take to them as they used 
to do, and the consequence is that turnips are almost the only 
cover in which they can be killed. Men therefore have got tired of 
beating the stubbles for two or three hours, without getting half a 
dozen shots, in order to drive the birds into the root crops, and they 
prefer to have thisdone for them. But when the turnips are thus filled 
with birds, pointers and setters are rather in the way than otherwise, and 
the result has been that these dogs, though still indispensable on the 
moors, are almost discarded from partridge-shooting. According to 
the modern system half a dozen guns and half a dozen beaters, each 
with a retriever behind him, walk in line through the turnips, going 
from one field to another, knocking over the birds as they rise in front 
of them like pigeons, never stopping to look for a runner or caring to 
mark a covey down. This method of proceeding in time becomes 
exceedingly monotonous, and it is no wonder that men have ceased to 
care about a day’s shooting as they used to do. To leave the house 
about eleven, after a lounge in the stable yard with a cigar, to march 
through the turnips for two or three hours, and then to find a sump- 
tuous lunch laid out for them in a farm-house, with champagne, hot 
cutlets, lobster salad, and what not, and to walk again for a couple of 
hours afterwards, returning home to finish the day with billiards 
before the late dinner, is now the regular practice with many men 
who thirty years ago would have worked hard from nine o’clock to 
six, and have taken more pleasure in seeing their dogs work than in 
making the largest bag. Another consequence of the want of cover 
which is now experienced on most manors is that the practice of 
driving birds has come into fashion, not only late in the season or 
among Frenchmen, but early in September and where the birds are 
all English. There is no occasion to describe this branch of the 
sport at any length. The shooters are either placed in little huts or 
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behind screens of boughs set up for the occasion, or, when the sport is 
extemporised, behind the tallest hedge that can be found within the 
probable range of flight, and the birds are then driven towards 
the guns by as large a party of men as can be mustered. Skill and 
direction are required both in driving the birds and in shooting them 
when driven. Partridges are no exception to what is the rule with 
almost all animals, wild or tame ; they are very ‘orkard’ todrive. Try 
to drive sheep through a gateway, or even cows or horses, and the 
chances are that many of them head back and give you a run round 
the field again after them. And so it is with birds. Unless the line of 
the beaters is formed in a proper crescent, and the flight of the birds has 
been very accurately studied, not one covey in half a dozen will come 
the right way. When, however, it is properly managed, and the guns 
are in good hands, the process is murderous. Almost every bird in a 
covey comes within shot of some one, and a party of five or six guns 
may kill their thirty or forty brace in this manner where by the 
ordinary method they would not kill a quarter of the number. 
Something else, too, which we have as yet omitted to mention has 
had a good deal to do with the change which has come over partridge- 
shooting during the last few years. As the early period was the 
flint period, the middle the detonating period, so this third may be 
styled the breech-loading period. The quickness with which men can 
now load makes them want to fire oftener; and as no one ever stands 
still to load his gun, the dogs, where they are still used, cease to down- 
charge and grow wild and wilful. More birds are probably killed 
now in good seasons than our grandfathers ever dreamed of. Still it 
can hardly be called sport, and is certainly not comparable with the 
old style of shooting, which delighted our forefathers, and by which 
in former times so many men of eminence have lightened the cares 
of state and refreshed the overwrought brain reeling under the 
weight of empires. . 
Partridge-shooting seems to be par excellence the statesman’s 
amusement. Of the distinguished men whose names we are about to 
mention, a few—two or three, perhaps—were fox hunters; but the 
great majority have stuck steadily to the partridge. First on the 
honoured roll stands the name of Walpole. His passion for field 
sports is among the commonplaces of political biography, and 
probably few traits of character of the same kind have been oftener 
repeated than his habit, on receiving a packet of letters, of opening 
his gamekeeper’s first. Sir Robert, twice a year, kept something very 
like open house at Houghton, where the profusion and conviviality 
were enormous. One of these was in September, when, no doubt, the 
party after dinner might have sat to Thomson for their portraits. 
We can easily imagine the jovial licence of that privileged period, on 
which the presence of Lady Walpole, if she was present, appears to 
have been no restraint. Her ladyship, indeed, had little right to insist 
on any special decorum. She was a famous beauty, and in that all- 
licensed age was notorious for her gallantries. She made no more 
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pretence, indeed, of being faithful to her husband than he did of 
being faithful to his wife ; and although the witty and fashionable 
London dame may have had little in common with the boisterous 
Norfolk squires, it is very unlikely that these showed her any special 
respect by curtailing their orgies in her house. Whether Sir Robert 
himself was a good shot or not we do not know, and no Dutch pictures 
have been left us of the Houghton doings. But the preservation of 
game became a sacred tradition of the estate; and many years after- 
wards Horace Walpole, describing the woful state of dilapidation 
into which everything else had sunk—the staircases rotting, the 
garden a mere thicket, everything apparently going to rack and 
ruin—says that in the course of an evening’s walk in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Hall he saw a thousand hares. Walpole 
in the winter time hunted with a pack of beagles in Richmond 
Park, and we may presume that he did not trouble the Norfolk hares 
very much. He was a genuine English squire of the period—too 
able a man to be entirely satisfied with the amusements of the 
country and the silent flattery, as he calls it, of his oaks and beeches, 
but yet probably never so happy as when engaged among his woods or 
with a few congenial spirits traversing the commons or the stubbles of 
his well-stocked estate and discussing the comparative merits of Juno, 
and Don, and Sancho, and Lucy, and Flora. In many respects there 
seems to have been some resemblance between Walpole and Sir 
Walter Scott. Each lived two distinct lives ; and as Scott was probably 
happier at the Abbotsford hunt than at any other moment of his life, 
so probably was Walpole at the Houghton meeting happier than ever 
he was in his most triumphant moments in the House of Commons. 
Now there are very few, if any, of our sporting statesmen of whom 
this could be said with equal truth, unless, perhaps, it was Charles 
Fox, whose passion for partridge-shooting was quite equal to Walpole’s, 
and whose love of politics was founded less on any distinct principle 
than on the thirst for excitement and the delights of battle, which 
drove him equally to the gaming table. 

Fox was an enthusiastic partridge-shooter, and in his corre- 
spondence with Gilbert Wakefield he has to defend himself from the 
attacks of that gentle humanitarian, then languishing in Dorchester 
Gaol. Wakefield, hearing in September 1799 that Fox has been 
hurt by the bursting of his gun, writes to inquire after his health, 
and makes use of the opportunity to inflict on him ‘a flake’ of 
Cicero, as poor James Hannay would have called it, rebuking him 
for his addiction topleasures unworthy ofa man of letters. ‘ Voluptatibus 
viro docto indignis.’ Fox, however, caps the quotation by another. ‘ Si 
quem nihil delectaret,’ he replies, ‘nisi quod cum laude et dignitate 
conjunctum foret, huic homini ego fortasse et pauci Deos propitios, 
plerique iratos putarent ’"—‘ The majority of mankind would not think, 
though I perhaps and a few others might, that Providence had been 
very good to the man who could take no delight in anything but 
what was dignified and distinguished ’—which is perhaps as good 
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a defence of field sports as any which has yet been offered. Fox 
never forgot his humanities in the midst of his shooting, and no 
doubt while he was beating for birds at Holkham his mind was 
often occupied with the next Virgilian criticism which he would 
send to his imprisoned friend. Fox, as may be supposed, was a great 
friend of Admiral Keppel, who owned the estate of Elden Hall, in 
Suffolk, and here Fox used to shoot regularly, as well as at Holkham. 
Elden Hall, he said, was for its size the best manor for game in England ; 
and those who have had the pleasure of shooting with the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Sing, who is now the owner of the Hall with all the sur- 
rounding property, will probably not dissent from the eulogium 
pronounced upon it by the great Whig statesman a hundred years 
ago. The present Lord Albemarle remembers Bob Jeffs, the old 
Elden gamekeeper, who knew Fox well, and from him he has picked 
up a good many interesting anecdotes relating to his love of sport. 
He was not at all a good shot, but he used to grow so excited over 
it that he often put the shot into his gun before the powder. He 
had other ways too of impairing the straightness of the latter even 
when it was in the right place. 


One hot September day (says Lord Albemarle) he set out from Holk- 
ham, fully anticipating a good day’s sport at Egmere, Mr. Coke’s best 
partridge beat. As was usual with sportsmen in those days, he started at 
daylight. Just as the family were sitting down to breakfast Fox was seen 
staggering home. ‘Not ill, I hope, Charles?’ inquired his host. ‘No,’ 
was the reply, ‘ only a little tipsy.’ Being thirsty, he had asked the tenant 
of Egmere for a bowl of milk, and was too easily persuaded to add thereto 
a certain, or rather an uncertain, quantity of rum. As a consequence he 
passed the rest of the day in bed instead of in the turnip field. 


As a specimen of his shooting old Jeffs used to tell the following 
anecdote. He once marked down a woodcock, and went up to the 
Hall with the news. The party were just beginning breakfast, but 
Fox started up at once, leaving his plate untouched, seized his gun, 
and marched off with the keeper. Bob threw his cap into the bush, 
away went the woodcock, and bang went Fox’s gun, which blew the 
cap into fragments but never touched the bird. He always, how- 
ever, seems to have kept his eyes and ears open for the benefit of 
useful information. The Holkham shooting party was one day 
driven home by a very heavy rain. When they reached the 
Hall Fox was missing, and it was found that he had stayed behind 
discussing with a labouring man, who had sought shelter under the same 
tree, ‘the new turnip husbandry,’ which had just come into fashion. 
The labourer probably thought of Fox what under similar circumstances 
would, according to Dr. Johnson, have been thought of Burke. 

Fox’s great rival, Pitt, was just as fond of partridge-shooting as 
Fox himself, and was one of the few to whom we have above referred 
who were equally at home in the saddle. Pitt’s appointment to 
the wardenship of the Cinque Ports in 1792 gave him the opportunity 
of obtaining some very good partridge-shooting in Kent. He took 
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a farm in the neighbourhood, chiefly with that object in view; and 
as it is a capital country for birds, no doubt he had good sport. 
I have often pictured to myself Pitt, after a good day’s partridge- 
shooting, sitting on the ramparts of Walmer Castle in the cool of 
the evening, taking his port in company with Duncan, or Dundas, 
or any other choice spirit who might happen to have been in 
the neighbourhood at the time, and discussing the prospects of 
an invasion from the opposite coast. Pitt was evidently quite as 
fond of the gun as Fox, and partridge shooters in those days did not 
spare themselves. In September 1802 he writes to Mrs. Stapleton 
that he has brought on a slight bilious attack by taking too much 
exercise in shooting. It is well known that he took the keenest 
delight in all country amusements ; that he was devoted to gardening 
and planting, was a scientific farmer and a great breeder of stock. 
Those who visited the ‘Pilot’ in his retreat at Walmer, so far 
from finding him, like Achilles, brooding over his wrongs, found 
him happy among his trees and flowers, following his dogs over the 
stubbles with untiring ardour, or exhibiting his fat hogs to anyone 
who was willing to go and see them. On the farm to which we have 
already referred was a house in which Pitt had some rooms fitted 
up for his own use, where he generally lunched on sbooting days. 
‘He had a “tidy woman” to cook for him,’ says Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, ‘and the hunches of bread and cheese and bread-and-butter 
which he used to consume on these occasions would,’ she adds, 
* have more than satisfied a ploughman.’ Pitt’s solace in retirement 
was not the harp, but the gun and the usual amusements of an 
English country gentleman, confidently supposed by a certain 
school of philosophers at the present day, who in this agree with 
Gilbert Wakefield, to be wholly incompatible with the possession of 
political genius. Pitt, in fact, according to the testimony of his 
niece, was very far from being the man which the outside world 
imagined him to be—the haughty, self-contained statesman, ab- 
sorbed in imperial affairs and incapable of stooping to the ordi- 
nary passions or ordinary diversionsof mankind. He was naturally, 
she says, formed for domestic life, and would have been quite 
happy with Eleanor Eden in a cottage, digging his own garden and 
getting a little good partridge-shooting in September and October. 
Another most devoted partridge shooter among our famous 
statesmen, though he was better known as a fox hunter, was Lord 
Althorpe. He was bred to field sports from his cradle, being 
left much alone in his childhood with the servants at Althorpe, 
where grooms and gamekeepers of course became his chief com- 
panions. Lord Althorpe, however, lived to perform a service to his 
country in which men of more dazzling abilities would not impro- 
bably have failed. He prevented a revolution; for he it was 
virtually who carried the Reform Bill, of 1832 and reconciled 
moderate men to the necessity of it. Yet it is a curious fact that 
what he did so well he nevertheless did so reluctantly; and he 
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told Lord Lyttelton that his retirement from office was ‘the cessa- 
tion of acute pain to him.’ He did his best, however, to mitigate 
his sufferings by indulgence in his favourite amusement ; not, indeed, 
in hunting, for that he gave up—we could never tell exactly why— 
when he was a comparatively young man, but on the moors and in 
the stubbles. He had always, says his biographer, been very fond of 
the gun, and always regarded the first of September as albo notanda 
lapillo. He took great pains, we are told, to make himself a good 
shot ; and to that end kept an account of every shot which he fired in 
the course of the year, noting, we presume, what seemed to be causes 
of failure or success in each. He never, in spite of these efforts, 
became a first-rate performer ; but still he lived to shoot fairly well, as 
his letters to his father testify. In 1827, in the midst of the poli- 
tical crisis which followed the death of Mr. Canning, his heart was 
with his gun. On August 17, when he himself was in his forty- 
fifth year, he sends his father an account of his sport on the moors :— 


We have a terribly rainy week. Tuesday and Wednesday we could not 
stir out at all; yesterday and to-day we could not get out till twelve, and 
the moors are a sheet of water. Yesterday I netted seven brace; Daven- 
port, one bird ; Ord and Joy, ten and a half brace. To-day I netted five and 
a half brace ; Davenport, one brace; and Ward and Joy, fifteen brace. My 
dogs are doing very well, except the young one, who is good for nothing, I 
am afraid. Patch is at the top of the list ; Rothe is not here, having lost 
a claw, and being consequently lame. This last information is intended for 
Bob, as I do not think you are acquainted with the individuals. 


A wet August seems in this year to have been followed by a fine 
September, for on the 9th he writes from Leamington that he has 
capital sport in Warwickshire, shooting over unpreserved land :— 


I have had capital sport. I told you that I killed twenty and a half 
brace on the 1st ; on Monday I killed fifteen brace, on Tuesday nineteen 
brace, on Wednesday eight brace, on Thursday eleven and a half brace, 
and on Friday eleven brace, a cat, and a weasel. Of these two brace were 
wounded birds of other people’s, which my dogs caught, for I have not yet 
shot on preserved ground, so that to my own gun I have killed eighty-three 
brace in six days. I am shooting better than I did, but if I could expect 
to keep to my work of Thursday and Friday I should distinguish myself 
very much this year. 


Lord Althorpe, though, like his prototype Sir R. Walpole, he had 
shown little turn for literature, either at Harrow or Cambridge, 
nevertheless wrote Latin verses; and classical scholarship seems to 
have been in some shape or other a frequent accompaniment of a 
taste for partridge-shooting among our eminent politicians. Pitt, 
Fox, Peel, Eldon, Melbourne, and the late Lord Derby, are at all 
events example cases in point. In Ticknor’s ‘ Reminiscences’ many 
interesting anecdotes on this subject are to be found; and we learn 
from the last published volumes that the late Lord Russell, true to 
his idiosyncrasy, which bade him be unequal to nothing, did occasion- 
ally take a gun when staying at his brother’s house at Woburn. 
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Of Lord Eldon’s attachment to partridge-shooting it is unneces- 
sary to speak. He, too, was a bad shot; and the story of his lordship 
and the poor curate who went down to Encombe to ask him for a 
living and found him in the field is too well known to need quota- 
tion. The poor man made himself very useful—marked down the 
birds, was very kind to all the Chancellor’s successful shots and 
proportionately blind to his bad ones; in a word, he made himself so 
pleasant that Lord Eldon gave him the living. ‘ And now,’ he used to 
say, ‘see how he requited me. He had hardly taken possession of 
his benefice before he sent me a large hamper of game, with a letter 
to the effect that, from what he had seen of my shooting, he should 
suppose that I got very little.’ Lord Eldon always by preference 
shot alone, and this not because he was ashamed of his shooting, 
but because he really found it the best way of enjoying the sport. 
Pitt and Fox seem to have been of much the same opinion, and 
another well-known statesman, to whom we shall presently refer, 
seems to have agreed with them. Angling has been called the con- 
templative man’s recreation, but one really hardly sees why partridge- 
shooting should not be called so too. The angler cannot be con- 
templative when the fish are rising or biting freely, nor can the 
shooter when the birds are all about him. But the old-fashioned 
sportsman, who beat for his game with dogs and did not expect to 
find a covey in every field he entered, had plenty of time to think as 
well as to shoot in the course of a day’s walk. And when you are 
alone you are not obliged to be perpetually watching your com- 
panions with a view either to their safety or your own—a source of 
anxiety which detracts materially from the pleasure of partridge- 
shooting when you are not with very old friends indeed, on whom you 
can thoroughly depend. Lord Eldon, who was very fond of dogs, 
always made the last day of the season a jubilee for them. 
‘ Pointers, spaniels, Newfoundlands, &c., of whatever species and in 
whatever number they happened to be, were alike permitted to 
share in making or marring the fortunes of the day.’ We suppose 
Pincher of course formed one on these occasions. Lord Eldon 
always shot with a ‘Joe Manton,’ a single-barrelled percussion gun, 
with which, however, he said he shot worse than he used to do at 
Oxford with his flint and steel and when he had no qualification. 
By the time, he used to say, that he got a qualification he became 
disqualified. Lord Eldon, as we know, shared the convivial tastes of 
Walpole, Fox, and Pitt, and perhaps we might indulge in a third 
alliteration by calling this article ‘Port, Partridges, and Politics’ 
without much impropriety. 

With the name of Eldon we are all of us accustomed to associate 
another and a greater, as if they had been brothersin arms. We speak 
of Wellington and Eldon as if the conjunction of the two represented a 
period, a school of politics, and a system of government, and so to 
some extent it does. It is exactly fifty years ago since that system 
was broken up, and since we find Lord Eldon writing from Encombe 
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to say that the country people attribute the continuous wet to the 
passage of the ‘ Roman Bill,’ because Lord Eldon had said that if the 
Bill passed ‘the sun of Great Britain was set for ever.* However, 
the Duke did not turn traitor to the gun. One of his last acts was 
to oppose a Bill for giving the right of killing game to every man 
with twenty acres of land; and at Strathfieldsaye in the season he 
always entertained a party of distinguished sportsmen. Among these 
were generally to be found the late Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, the present Lord Eversley, who had the reputation at one 
time of being the two best shots in England. I remember on several 
occasions talking with an old man who had once been a keeper at 
Strathfieldsaye, and hearing from him of the lively betting that used 
to go on among the Duke’s servants when these two distinguished 
politicians were about to take the field together. My informant told 
me that he thought Sir Robert, if anything, had the advantage, but 
that it was very difficult to decide. The great minister was quite as 
fond of shooting as any of his illustrious predecessors, a fact not for- 
gotten in the circumstantial pages of ‘Coningsby.’ 

‘I kept this cover for Peel,’ said the Duke pensively as he loaded his 
gun on the morning of the 14th. ‘I was always against his going to 
Rome. After all he is the only man, and I really believe the country thinks 
so.’ ‘ Pray what is the country?’ said Mr. Rigby. ‘ It is the constituencies 
we have to deal with.’ ‘ And to manage them you must havea good cry,’ said 
Taper. ‘So much for the science of politics,’ said the Duke, bringing down 
a pheasant. ‘How Peel would have enjoyed this cover.’ ‘He will have 
plenty of time for sport during his life,’ said Mr. Rigby. 

The quotation is not, perhaps, strictly in place in an article on 
partridge-shooting, but in such a dreadful season as the present one 
we may be allowed a stray pheasant in September. 

Lord Palmerston’s attachment to field sports is well known. His 
letters are full of allusions to them—how Melbourne got the better 
of him in a high wind and killed eight pheasants to his one; how 
they only killed sixteen ‘in Yew Tree,’ a favourite wood at Broad- 
lands ; how ‘ Thresher’ must be dismissed, since he spends his nights 
in the public-house that the poachers may spend theirs in the covers. 
Of partridge-shooting he was particularly fond, and continued to go 
out long after his eyesight made it impossible for him to shoot with 
any accuracy. He never would allow old age to prevent him from 
doing anything which he had been used to do; and he regarded 
shooting as the best way of securing that bodily exercise which he 
deemed indispensable to health in a man whose brain was hardly 
worked. I wonder, when he became Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
whether he ever shot over Pitt’s farm. 

The last upon our list is the late Lord Derby, who was once—so 
said the newspapers—much disappointed because his party at 
Knowsley only killed eighty brace of birds one day at the end of 


% Since writing these words I have heard from a country pulpit the present wet 
season ascribed to the progress of Ritualism, 
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October. He was an excellent shot himself, and extremely fond of 
the sport, and liked shooting, either alone or with one other friend, 
over spaniels trained to keep within easy shot of him, say from 
fifteen to twenty yards. He always used ‘cockers’ for this purpose, 
and it is on record that in one small Lancashire turnip field he once 
shot twenty-three brace of birds over two of these dogs without ever 
going out of it. Where the birds are very abundant we are not 
sure that this is not better sport for atime than killing them to 
pointers and setters. The shooting is quicker; you cannot tell quite 
so easily whereabouts the birds will rise; and the dogs have a way 
of their own of working, almost as interesting as a pointer. I once 
had the honour of being intimately acquainted with a spaniel—not a 
cocker, but a rather bigger dog—-who would keep just before you in 
turnips, like Lord Derby’s cockers, though he had never been taught 
to do it, and who, when birds were near him, would turn round for a 
moment, look you in the face, and wag his tail, as much as to say, 
* Here they are ; come on,’ and then go on and put them up. The 
delight which a spaniel takes in shooting is, I think, even more 
distinctly manifested than it is in pointers and setters; at least I 
never saw dogs exhibit their emotions so plainly as the spaniel 
aforesaid and one other of my own. We can fancy that Lord Derby 
would have loved the dogs for this very trait—a trait so character- 
istic of himself. 

Partridge-shooting at the present day has no doubt lost many 
of its former charms, not only material but moral. There is such a 
fuss now about the game laws, and farmers are, in some places at all 
events, so different from what they used to be, and so sulky and discon- 
tented on the score of shooting rights, that half the pleasure of 
shooting is destroyed. In former days, when no tenant farmer ever 
wanted to shoot, or would have cared for the privilege if it had been 
offered to him, nothing of the kind was ever felt, and the landlord 
knew he was just as welcome in his tenant’s turnips as he would have 
been in his farm-house. The golden age, so prettily described by Lord 
Stanhope in his ‘ Reign of Queen Anne,’ is probably not the least over- 
charged, and it would have been equally true to nature in the reign of 
George III., and a good deal later on than that. Indeed, there are 
many parts of England where it is true to nature still; where the 
young squire goes in to an old-fashioned luncheon in an old-fashioned 
house, with an old-fashioned host to entertain him, who would no more 
think that shooting was ‘ for the likes of him’ than he would dream of 
being Pope of Rome. Such a man delights like his grandfather in show- 
ing his landlord the coveys, in marking down the birds, and in carrying 
his share of the game. In fact, there are a few Mester Poysers and a few 
Hayslope Hall farms to be met with still in sheltered situations, where 
doubtless Lord Stanhope’s picture, mutatis mutandis, may be realised. 
But the more general ill-feeling which he acknowledges to exist he attri- 
butes to the ‘excessive increase and effeminate pursuit of game,’ which 
is characteristic of our own times. The rabbit, he says, is in many 
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English counties the best ally of the Radical. It may be so, but Lord 
Stanhope should remember that since the sale of game has been legalised 
game-preserving has become a business, and to such an extent is this 
carried by some gentlemen that they will not ask any man to join 
their shooting parties who is not known to kill his game clean and 
fit for the market. Clumsy shots who mangle their birds are not 
admitted to share in the highly scientific sport ; and the reason why 
game is preserved in such quantities is that there is so large and pro- 
fitable a demand for it. The Bill which legalised the sale of game is 
answerable for this result; of that there can be no doubt. Before 
that time neither preserving nor poaching was carried to the length 
they are now. There was far more game on unprotected land, and 
less where it was preserved. We see that Lord Althorpe could 
go out by himself and, though only a middling shot, kill his twenty 
brace of birds on unpreserved land in Warwickshire. The property 
qualification too, which still exists in Scotland and in Ireland, kept 
down the number of shooters, and caused partridges to be compara- 
tively plentiful where now you can scarcely see a brace. I myself 
know some ground in an adjoining county to Warwickshire where forty 
years ago there was no preserving at all, and where anybody might 
shoot who chose, provided he had the legal right: yet a relative of my 
own has often told me that when he was a young man he could go out 
like Lord Althorpe and kill twenty brace of birds over those hills and 
think little of it. Under these circumstances there was clearly less 
temptation to excessive preservation than there is now, and that for 
two reasons. The nobleman or gentleman who killed the enormous 
quantities of game which it is the fashion to kill at present would 
hardly have known what to do with it when he could not sell it; while, 
on the other hand, he could always be sure of sufficiently good sport 
with wild birds alone, unindebted to either keeper or watcher. This 
was true to some extent of pheasants as well as of partridges. The 
Game Act of 1831 has certainly led to results which were never 
contemplated by its authors. And what was intended only to be 
the abolition of a privilege attaching to the possession of land 
has ended in the introduction of a system which is mischievous 
to the whole community. At the same time we must remember 
that this statement requires to be largely qualified by the un- 
doubted advantages arising from the sale of game, which brings 
it within the reach of the general public; and why the general 
public should be deprived of an agreeable and nutritious article of 
food because some of the lawless classes will insist upon stealing it 
is difficult to comprehend. The agricultural discontent is, of course, 
another branch of the question with which we do not purpose to deal; 
nor, indeed, was it our intention to have been betrayed even into this 
brief dissertation on the subject of the game laws. Our business has 
been solely to illustrate the remark which stands at the head of this 
paper—-namely, that ‘ partridge-shooting is, as it were, the duty of 
an English gentleman of statesmanlike propensities.’ 
T. E. Keppe. 


Tue Farture or ALTRUISM. 


OR inventions and theories these days are likely to be distin- 
guished in the future. It is true that what is near in time or 
place is apt to bulk too largely. In all periods, to those who live in 
them, things are at high interest. Only when the days have retreated 
considerably among their previous fellows, can even the judicial his- 
torian marshal them according to their stature. That much scientific 
fact is realised and put into operation, has been the staple subject of 
declamation for so long that it is hardly safe to risk a word in the 
direction. Hands up to ears, and, ‘Save us talk about telegraphs, 
steam-engines, even telephones, and phonographs,’ would be the most 
likely reception to one who should try to expatiate on the glories of 
the century. Nevertheless, though nothing so valuable to humanity 
as, for example, the spade, was discovered by our Watts, Stephensons, 
Faradays, and Edisons, great physical advance has been with us. 
Whether the moral advance, which is always the correlative of real 
material improvement, is to be seen in the world of theories, gospels, 
doubts, developments, and other incomplete things of what is gene- 
rally called now-a-days a transition period, may be considered a 
valuable inquiry. It is at least subtle enough. There is a kind of 
Egyptian darkness over all the spiritual fields, old and new. The 
clouds may be now passing; but, as yet, hope has not fixed very 
steadily upon any indication of the eternal light beyond. 

It is a high enterprise to invent the moral scheme that would 
harmonise into some unity physical and moral antagonisms that 
seem, often quite uselessly, in eager operation. To collect a few 
choice spirits in a country-house, and squeeze them as to what they 
really would have and do in the way of rearranging public affairs, 
was an ingenuous and somewhat ingenious plan. It was hardly to 
be expected that out of a few elements of individuality, thrown at 
random together, any very sublime composition could be raised. Acci- 
dents do happen; fabulous apples fall, to reveal mysteries; but the 
pretty plain truth in moral, as in material science, is that out of 
substance substance can only come. It is not at all an axiom in the 
kingdom of thought that two or ten heads are better than one. The 
theorist of this new'method has already, like so many good men, gone 
wrong. He would drive and bump the vessel of our modern hopes, 
were he official or popular helmsman enough, back again among the 
shoals—the idolatries—and quaintnesses—of the middle and dark ages. 
The old skin bottle of the papacy is far too dry and dusty for the new 
wine of life. With all its accessories and climates to help, only the 
decrepit sit at the feasts where the infallible papa presides. The 
ideal church by our later lights is confused with the hybrid, pagan- 
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and-Hebrew reality. This is how it is done: and hence Newmans, 
Hurrell-Froudes, Puseyz, possibly Mallocks—men of fine, too fine 
faculty, and of the flushed enthusiasm that ends in the reaction and weak- 
ness that need rest. Hardly are the stronger Ruskins safe from the pic- 
turesque attractions of mythologic ruins and monkish repose. Under 
the shadow of any big, ragged wings the weaker ones have aspiration 
and imagination enough to find their peculiar form of peace. While 
we cannot be led by such spirits, we could no more afford to want 
them, in our actual republic, than society could spare the delightful, 
inspiring presence of woman to glorify its every scene. 

All these are advances or retreats on the old lines. From 
Rome to Geneva and Geneva to Rome were till lately the main 
journeys on the theological continent. But our day has seen novel 
enterprise in religion. The Italian sweet sound of Altruism is the 
latest appearance of interest on the horizon round which so many 
theories of life have, like summer lightning, been playing, it may be 
for healthfulness in some way. ‘The love of others’ would be the 
plain English translation of this somewhat mysterious word. If we 
love others with our mind and soul and strength, if we love our 
neighbour not only as much as ourselves, but twice as much, nay, 
infinitely as much, in other words, ourselves not all, we have secured 
then the perfect ideal. It does not seem quite a new gospel, but 
practically it really is. One old ideal included this duty to fellows as 
a half of human aspiration, and the secondary half. The altruists, 
like the cunningest acrobats, now profess to fly the whole human 
race, on one wing to each individual, in the airy regions of the 
spiritual life. It is to be feared, perhaps hoped, that the scientific 
Dedalus will have as little satisfaction out of this youth, Altruism, as 
the old Greek had of his Icarus, whose waxen back and wings the 
sun melted inexorably, so that he got down among the dead things. 
Even ballooning with all appliances is a very helpless amusement. 

It has been said by grave and famous writers that women want 
imagination of the highest type. It is a woman who at present 
takes the lead in England in propagating this new gospel. ‘ George 
Eliot,’ trained at the scientific school every moment that could be 
spared from what some think better work, has become certainly the 
most popular apostle of the one-winged ideal. The dogma is not 
hers; but she preaches it quite with missionary enthusiasm, It was 
the too mathematical—in other word, mad—Frenchman, Comte, 
who struck out the sublime idea that,—blessed be man, man was 
wholly sufficient unto himself. The first table of the highest ideal 
morality could be eliminated with great advantage, he thought, in 
solving the problem of life. Mathematicians can never understand 
that in moral spheres two and two may not always, or ever, make 
four. Rare American free-traders (simillimi cygnis) clinch their 
arguments beyond change with this numerical argument, but how 
strangely the facts elude their perfect accuracy of demonstration ! 
It was only when his nature matured that Comte began to find his 
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Positivism failing him at every turn, and that the element of genius 
which was knit with his mechanical faculty commenced to realise 
the ideal world in its formative power. He was on the road to 
making a scheme or fashion of beautiful living towards the end of 
his life. On his own path he had arrived at ‘the love of others’ 
as an ideal, and every sign pointed, if his power of thinking had 
gone on increasing, to the higher and inclusive one to which all 
minds of first-class power reach. Physical weakness, and some 
degree of dotage, overtook him; but, even so, the valuable part of 
the man is what he did in the way of setting lines down for a new 
religious hierarchy. With wonder it has been remarked how like 
the Roman Catholic system his was growing; the explanation of 
which simply is that, to really powerful minds, religions must have 
much the same constitutions, the popular necessities and growths 
of places and times making the noticeable differences. Unfortu- 
nately, Comte left an incomplete legacy to his followers; and none 
of them having ever yet reached as far as he did, they are but 
wallowing in the Egypt and wilderness of Positivism and one-winged 
Altruism. 

It appears there are small metropolitan collections cf worshippers 
of ‘The Being of Humanity’ in Paris and in London. But none 
of Comte’s followers in either place can be said to have reached even 
his own spiritual level. They have become the expounders of his 
one-sided logic, or given ardent voice to his weaker or more 
intolerant fanaticisms ; but they are singularly destitute of spiritual 
light and the humility which is never far off from genuine reli- 
gious thoughtfulness. Intellectual scorn is a pretty product of our 
scientific modernism, but it is hardly a prophetic endowment; and 
the eloquent apostles of the religion of humanity, who condescend 
now and then through the periodical press and otherwise to let us 
know how superior they are to the weaker sort still grovelling amidst 
the remains of historical superstitions, have yet to begin their 
spiritual schooling before they touch us much. Out of the silent 
and the sorrowful can only come the still small voice of ultimate 
religious direction. And Comte, as a poor and solitary, if not 
humble thinker, stands yet greatly above any of his disciples. 
Despite not a little of the theatric, the hound of thought clung to 
him to the death of him. In some way the thinker must die for 
his fellows. Only with sacrifice of life can great things be secured 
in the high kingdoms. If any men have held devotedly onward 
towards what they thought best in them, this hero of Parisian 
poverty and misery may get place of honour among them. Having 
great sympathy with the man, one does not see the less, but the more 
clearly, that he was, as to greatest things, a failure. He has, how- 
ever, left much of real value to thinkers; and Altruism, in the 
right place, is a genuine product: but he did not know its proper 
relations ; and his followers are worshipping mere idols, dead as any 
stock or stone that ever savage palavered. 
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Practically, our English altruists are on the same ground with the 
utilitarians, of whom we hear less now, since Positivism of science and 
Altruism of religion have come into the field. Jeremy Bentham’s 
‘ greatest happiness to the greatest number’ as the infallible guide in 
morals, is exactly the same as ‘ let us do all things in the interests of 
our fellows.’ These sentiments are so beautiful in themselves that it 
seems suicidal for moralists not to be altogether pleased with them ; 
and, let it not be forgotten that, so far as they go, there is no conten- 
tion against, but all for, them. The real question is, Do they go far _ 
enough? That they are partial and deceptive exactly at the moment 
when some beauty of deed is imperatively needed, is the point. Here 
they fail for ever. Ifthere be nothing more than utility, if there be only 
bare duty to others, then degradation from bad to worse is.the course. 
Believers in such ideals will fall lower and lower, till they land in 
cynicism, despair, and ultimate hatred to humanity. Men, women, 
children grow and decay, bodily and spiritually ; they are loveable, they 
are hateful, even to the touch; no individual has head or heart wide 
enough to contain all the joys and sorrows, beauties and monstrosities 
of life: it would make the greatest man or woman that ever lived 
mad in a day, to live thoroughly and solely either on the utilitarian 
or the altruistic principle. In a true scheme, both of them can find 
due subordinate position; but woe to world, or nation, or individual 
that could get all arrangements made by which to try the experiment 
of living within either of these shirts of Nessus for best and outer 
garment. 

With the author of ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ there can be no 
cold-blooded controversy. To put it truly, she is only losing better 
things by toiling so manfully in commoner fields than she was born 
to. The loophole through which she has escaped from her paradise 
or Eden of imaginative fiction is of the old Eve character, curiosity ; 
and we must be content, since declines are not new phenomena. If 
she had been equal to the highest things, she would not have fallen 
into the laboured cynicism of her later work. If she had had the 
true prophetic gift, she could not have become the teacher of this new 
metamorphosis of the hylic or matter element. For this it is, and 
nothing less—the old gospel of materialism arranged in a new and 
fascinating garment. It is wonderful how well these angels of 
darker spheres can dress up, to personate those of better, brighter 
planets. Theories of naked Altruism are, when unapplied, futility ; 
and, if put into practice, failure, even for the strongest heads and 
hearts. And how could the weak, the poor, the criminally degraded 
live on such a gospel? The greatest happiness to the least number, 
number one, is a weight which no utilitarianism can ever move with 
any fulcrum; the infinite majority live, and must live, on the selfish 
principle from which the greatest of ideals can only awake them at 
joyful but seldom divine intervals. ‘ Love all others,’ except on the 
rascally principle of ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ is as hypocritical as 
it is vague and impracticable. If Altruism means anything in its 
No. 598 (no. cxvitt. N.S.) LL 
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advocates’ mouths, it must be somewhat equivalent to Goethe’s 
abnegation or to the Christian’s self-denial ; but neither of these make 
this the end of the journey, as the altruists do; it is only the last 
step of a preparatio for the life of beauty and perfect artistic action 
that then begins. 

The origin, and the short but suggestive history of Altruism, can 
throw the best light on what it is. 

Taking its life from a pbilosophy of universal human progress— 
universal human decline being a quite forgotten possibility—this of 
itself would make it suspect to many cautious, sound minds. But 
assuming the law of progress, Altruism is the reductio ad absurdum 
to which it comes. Early or savage races are mythologic, naturally 
poetic, or at least poetic so far as superstition is; more advanced 
peoples are metaphysical, theological, didactic ; nations in the highest 
state of civilisation are exact, scientific, without imagination, except 
the theoretic which science needs. This philosophy of three proposi- 
tions seemed for a time to exhaust all the problems of sky, earth, and 
waters under the earth, with those also of all their inhabitants, 
gods, men, and animals. The discoverer of so inclusive a theory 
rested satisfied, after the completion of this cosmos, for a considerable 
period ; but he was the first before all his disciples to feel the weakness 
of it, and to attempt to get out, as for life, into a more human, emo- 
tional atmosphere. 

To mankind it would be like living, or dying rather, in an ex- 
hausted receiver, to be imprisoned in Comte’s dry intellectualism of 
exact science. Emotionalism is present equally in whatever advance of 
civilisation. Tyndall himself cannot live without ‘moods’ and ‘ gazings 
on the infinite azure,’ which are the rankest heresy to the Positivist 
philosophy ; and as to the mass of even the educated spirits of our 
most modern peoples, the absolute quantity in them of what positivists 
call mythology, superstition, metaphysics, theology, is little, if at 
all, changed by the advance of science. Mere symbol worship or 
idolatry, under different aspects, is as widely prevalent and intense 
now as ever. Theology is as popular and strong as at any past 
time, even inside the laboratories of scientists. It would be quite 
a feasible thesis to undertake to prove that, as the physicists say 
of energy in the universe, the quantities of superstition, meta- 
physics, science, in the world, are always absolutely the same, however 
they change in appearance. Early and ignorant peoples believe in 
gods and demons, semi-civilised in dogmas and theological hierarchies ; 
but we, the last results of time, the civilised, the enlightened, believe 
only in science, as being all-powerful to supply and satisfy the entire 
wants and aspirations, material and spiritual, of man. The fallacy in 
this is in the ‘we’; and that in two lights—first, how many does the 
word include? and second, of this number, what is their quality, 
depth, accuracy, reality of knowledge? It would be bold to doubt 
whether there may be more really scientific men now than in periods 
and places which Comte would call mythological or theological ; it 
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would be only exact and scientific to say that the quality of the 
knowledge or science of these days is not essentially superior, with 
regard to individuals, to that of what he thinks less advanced states of 
life. Science itself to positivists isa superstition, and they themselves 
live in the mythologic stage like the savages they deride too much. 
What is their mad faith in mere measuring, telescoping, and 
microscoping but another species of superstition ? It is not useless ; 
but no superstition, even far meaner fetichisms than theirs, is with- 
out some general and private benefit. If they found a philosopher’s 
stone that would turn a kingdom into food, clothes, and all the other 
goods, where would there be grounds for the infinite jubilations? 
Is rich, crowding vulgus to be the earth’s summum bonum? From 
this result, too, how far they are and ever will be! Have we not 
the wretched among us as many as before—for all the unimaginative 
practicality of inventive science? The men of spiritual lives do 
actually mourn over the state of popular modern life, with all the 
seeming science that is abroad. If we could get our scientific feet 
on the most volcanic of moons, what matter? Athenians hearing 
the newest things are constant phenomena in every period. Death 
hunts us all remorselessly, and science, when most altruistic, helps 
us not. It has no immortality for us, none; and the race of man 
cares not much for the stony cakes it offers as food. They cannot, 
the poor, weaker creatures—and can the philosophers themselves ?— 
live beautiful lives on the prospect of being fossils, or even spiritual 
winds of the material future. 

A philosophy of this sort soon failed Comte himself. He 
dropped the philosopher who was to guide the civilised world by 
positive scientific intellect and nothing more, and became the 
theologian. He had tried to empty modern aspiration of all divinity, 
of all emotion, the spring and source of mankind’s noblest being 
and deed in life, art, government, at all past periods. But he found 
that he would have, in this state of things, only one genuine convert, 
namely, himself; and, on the discovery, even the one apostatised. 
The new religion of Altruism was, at this point, born ; and a hierarehy 
of the usual graded kind grew around its main dogma, ‘ Let us 
worship The Being of Humanity,’ in other words, ‘ Let us imagine a 
collection of the best things in all men, and worship that in some 
shape. There is no God; there is no immortality; there are no 
facts corresponding to the ideals of the nations; yet, somehow, we 
need worship; and, knowing our fellows as realities, let us set them 
up ideally as entire object of our inspirations.’ This was and is 
Altruism. Nothing beyond this; the rest is mere detail of govern- 
ment, constitution, practicalities. 

The most curious result in the latter aspect was the strange, and 
worse than strange, social absurdities that Comte’s followers ended 
in, and not illogically. Bazard, Enfantin, Chevalier, and others 
made the oddest attempts at building a religion. What most puzzled 
them, and soon destroyed their whole doubtful fabric, was the 
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position of woman in the scheme. Mary, the Virgin of Catholicism, 
came over into the religion, by sympathy as well as philosophy. 
By-and-by, France could not tolerate the state of things, on the 
ordinary social grounds of morality. Comte himself had decided for 
woman as the ideal of his religion; the English missionary of most 
effect, ‘George Eliot,’ chooses man, the pre-Christian Jewish man 
whose Canaan is entirely of this earth, as the crown of altruistic 
aspirations. It is a religion of gallantries, of communistic exchanges 
of the higher affections, sweet to the initiated ; but hopelessly obscure 
and weak in attractive power to all else. 

Here, in the weakness of its motive powers throughout, we touch 
one of the chief sources of the failure of Altruism. Even for highly 
cultivated minds its impelling force is small; and this decreases so 
swiftly, as the appeal goes downward to the weak and poor, that the 
crowd could not and cannot understand it with the head, much less 
live with the warm action of the heart by it. Who does not know 
that the most mathematical makers of systems for the material and 
general improvement of their fellows, are chronically the most careful 
as to touching with a finger the real burdens of life which are near 
them? If their fellows should only take their system, they would 
work: but till then, they are wronged; and who could expect them 
to help the foolish, unsystematic needs of miserable creatures 
who live far too considerably on worthless, passing emotion? Can- 
ning’s philanthropist who could not give sixpence to the knife- 
grinder, though his heart was ‘rapt away’ in altruistic love of his 
fellows, less the fellow, is no extinct type among men, however much 
good the struggling people may owe to individuals of the altruistic cult. 
There are worse types than the Mrs. Jellybys, who are so intent on 
African advances, while their own homes are miserable. Were it not 
for the army of far other and professedly emotional cults, our crowded 
modern countries would become scenes terribly illustrative of the 
modern doctrine, ‘ The survival of the fittest.’ Love of others from 
the basis of exact, secular knowledge, soon clears up to be love of the 
best others; and this develops into destruction of the worst others 
inevitably. Even the warmest, widest heart would come to this on 
altruistic, positive principles. And were such a religion ever to ac- 
quire persuasive, popular force, the crowd would soon feel, if they 
might not be able to see, that, for the real good of others, shooting 
the weak ones through the head, as on material principles we do to 
our best loved animals, would be the supreme kindness. Have we 
not had all this already ‘ wisely’ pointed at by the positivists, the 
Darwinians, the Gregs, in their current articles on such questions as 
population and national advance? There are enigmas too cunning for 
any man to unlock ; and the intellect alone is as feeble in answering 
the sphinxes as is maudlin sentiment. But the instinct of real 
humanity will not follow this strange company. They do violence to 
all that is sweetest, keenest, grandest, in the simple as in cultivated 
souls. Such children as Pope, and likely Shakespeare and Scott and 
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Nelson, to mention no more out of what a noble roil, for the good of 
‘The Being of Humanity,’ should have been weeded off in time, as 
the Chinese are said to do for other than altruistic reasons. Have 
we not had example in Roman Catholic zeal of burning Protestants, 
for the good of their souls, as to what excessive or unregulated ‘ love 
of others’ could do, even in an emotional system of human and divine 
affairs? What could be expected from the purely intellectual, 
scientific love of others, if allowed free course to its glorification, 
checked as it would be by no references other than to utilities, and 
utilities settled, be it never forgotten, by entire reference to human 
intellects, there being nothing other available on this platfurm ? 
‘The Being of Humanity’ would be a dumber god to inquiries than 
any the most heathen oracle. 

But such an uninspired religion can have no hold on the popular 
heart. The handful of intellectual men and women, who have been 
trying to live by it, themselves abjure their theory the moment it is 
required that they act it into real life. Their time is not ripe, their 
hour is not come, the mob is too dull, the game is not worth the 
candle ; these are the doubts and fears of altruists. Women, because 
they do not so strongly see where they are going in such fields, 
sometimes feel drawn to do strange things and speak and write 
stranger words: but this, if a dangerous, is also a useful symptom, 
as to the general popular life ; it tells the stronger doctors what the 
cure ought to be, and that another kind of motive power than 
fitful, weak, spasmodic Altruism must be used for the people’s life. 

To show fully and clearly, however, wherein this Altruism is a 
failure, this religion born of so-called modern scientific progress, 
it is necessary to bring into view the true Altruism, which forms 
only a part, by no means the whole, of the healthful religion 
that is as suitable to the child as to the sage, and all that 
live their lives between those extremes. No imperfect one-sided 
synthesis of the past life and thought of humanity, such as the 
Positivist’ religion is, can ever be anything but a mockery to what is 
best in man. With the divine eliminated, or something like it 
imagined, not as objectively real, but as a mere psychological 
hypothesis, to be used provisionally, human action must ever be of 
the earth earthy, gross as the hylic element in which then it would 
alone work. There must be intellectual and emotional life in com- 
munion with Being entirely above human and animal limitations, if 
we are to secure what has ever been the aim of noblest religions, hope 
of true immortality; otherwise it is the shortest curve, however 
mechanically beautiful, till we are grovelling in the dust again, lower 
than the beasts in the fierceness of our false knowledge and selfish, 
destructive fitnesses. 

There are distinct stages in the life of an individual who progresses 
to his full manhood. Nations, also, as being aggregates of indi- 
viduals, have the same road of culture to walk, if they are to reach 
their highest possibilities. 
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When young we are clothed, for reasons of self-preservation and 
growth, in the wonderfully well-fitting armour of Egoism. Of some 
of the pictures by Millais of the golden youth of England, Ruskin 
curiously wrote that he admired exceedingly the value these young 
people seemed to put upon themselves. Injudicious, wild thinkers 
would call their appearance conceit, foppery, and what not other 
ribald names. The wiser moralist knew the infinite value of this 
protecting shell for the growth to manhood and womanhood of fine 
natures. It is but too tragically true that many noble Hamletic and 
Werterian heroes, as well as the vast majority, the dead, vulgar souls, 
’ never get out of this enclosure ; but, to a certain stage of growth, it 
is as necessary and appropriate as skin is for natural birth. It is the 
egoistic state of life. 

If there is no advance beyond this, as well for us never to have 
appeared in life; the dumb cattle, especially those that refuse to be 
driven, are the true fellows of such a class of beings. There must be 
deliverance from egoism, for the greater spirits. What words can 
express their misery, their terror, their despair when the trust in self 
begins to appear as but their coffin, to suffocate for ever everything 
that is fair, honourable, hopeful, and generous? It is to this crisis 
that the prophets and priests of all religions chiefly address them- 
selves; and such loving, human ministration, with all its de- 
ficiencies, has been, and is, of incalculable value. Greek ‘ choice 
of Hercules,’ Hebrew ‘ second birth,’ modern ‘conversion,’ had and 
have the same fact to meet, and are but the different directions 
of doctors of divine law trained in different schools, as to what 
is needed for the life of an individual at this point. From present 
horror and future wrath, the more terrible for their indefinite, 
gigantic shapings on the darkness of comparative ignorance, who will 
deliver him? who will show him any light? From the wild wood of 
passionate, early wanderings, who may guide him to a new ideal 
under which any satisfactory action can be? The Infinite from 
above terrifies the miserable ‘me’ in which he had so much faith; 
the Infinite from beneath opens to destroy him wholly. The mys- 
teries of death and life are around him with their unfathomable 
possibilities. 

What is the assistance here offered by scientific Altruism? It 
recognises that some change of nature or action is imperatively neces- 
sary for the egoist who has been stripped of his shell of complacency. 
‘Come and let us reason it out,’ says this gospel. ‘ All the imagina- 
tions of Infinity that are worrying you are only phantoms. Hold 
still by self; but change your attitude outward to others, and your 
peace is entirely secured. Above all, let no emotion, but only cool 
intellect, enter into your life any more. Know all things from sky 
above to sky beneath that are possible, and rearrange your duties to 

ourself and to others mathematically, eliminating everything that is 
not realisable to the educated, the philosophical, sense. Be realists, 
in the material sense of realism, or die, that is, wallow in the wastes 
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of imagination. Love man, and if Darwinians prove the reality of the 
development of all the creatures from protoplasm ending in him, love 
them too, if they should even be quite prepared, as beasts of prey or 
other vermin, to hate you without mercy. By-and-by, perhaps, it 
may be cannibalism to sit at the most refined of tables as now served. 
Life will be sacred in a new sense. We shall assume, as we perfect 
in Altruism, the Hindoo broom, for fear of treading on flies.’ 

It is only necessary to state such an ideal to show that it is eter- 
nally a failure, as a practical guide of life, to busy, compromising man- 
kind. The higher Altruism, on the contrary, appeals passionately to 
the individual that self is nothing, and that reason of a mathematical 
kind is mere vacuity in a world like this. It cannot help the 
struggling soul. It may teach the vanity of passion and the need of 
wider utilities than any that are born of self; but it cannot break the 
egoistic crust that encloses the will and holds it fast in the circle of 
lower desires. It not only does not reach the Infinite, but it mocks it 
as a shadow born of false dreams, and the strength of its own ideal is 
broken before the first storm of passion. It requires another process 
altogether to overthrow the giant self and bring all baser thoughts 
‘to the hest’ of a firm and high resolve. The difference is eternal 
between any system which tries to make a god out of human reason 
on the most cunning modern principles, and faith in a living God 
embracing man and all being in His helpful arms. There is weak- 
ness enough even in the consciousness of such help, and the forms of 
human well-being are but roughly and grossly moulded under all the 
impulses of this higher faith. But here at least, as experience has 
proved, there is power to move man and to develop within him the 
art of noble living in a way that no refinement of Egoism or social 
Altruism can ever do. 

The plainest Methodist, with his most uncouth cry, isa greater 
friend to his fellows, and has instincts of diviner mould within him 
than all the merely intellectual philosophers in the world. Thesight 
of the Infinite alone awakens within man the true ideal, and alone 
clothes it with reality. It alone breathes form and life into his 
higher aspirations, and makes of him anew man! He who lives in 
this sight is more than egoist and more than altruist. He is a divine 
artist, a master with the masters in all climes and ages, and with the 
Divine Master of the Cosmos. He loses both himself and others in 
the glory of a great transformation, and becomes ‘a fellow-worker 
with God’ in moulding a world ‘out of joint’ to diviner uses and 
man to a nobler destiny than he can here. enjoy. 
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Prince NAPOLEON AND EurROPEAN DEMOCRACY. 


REMINISCENCES BY Kari Buinp. 


I, 


HIRTY years have passed since I first beheld Napoleon Bona- 

parte, the ‘ Prince of the Mountain.’ I have still a most vivid 
impression in my mind of his personal appearance, and of the whole 
scene around. It was in the stormy days of 1849, in the deeply- 
agitated National Assembly of France—shortly before that ever- 
memorable 13th of June, when Ledru-Rollin made an attempt to 
save the Roman Republic (then under the government of Mazzini, 
Saffi, and Armellini) from the assault of Gallic bayonets by a rising in 
the streets of Paris. 

The French Parliament in those days presented a strangely multi- 
coloured picture. Even before entering the great Hall, you quickly 
obtained an idea of the strong passions heaving and surging within. 
In the Salle des Pas-Perdus a noisy throng, swarming to and fro: 
National Guards, troops of the line, deputies loudly disputing with 
each other, hwissiers, questors, in motley pell-mell; the long row 
of those who wished to speak to a member, to urge him on—or to 
take him to task—being with difficulty restrained from rushing 
in; in the Assembly itself, every symptom of the grim struggle 
between the sorely pressed defenders of the Commonwealth, the 
masked Royalists aiming at a Restoration, and the intimate friends 
of Louis Napoleon bent upon dark designs. Tumultuous mass dis- 
turbances, now on the ‘ Mountain,’ now in the ‘Plain, and then 
again on the ‘ Right,’ alternated with well-nigh ceaseless exclamations 
and interruptions by individual members, or with sharp calls to order. 
As the several political parties lashed themselves into fury it seemed 
as if the Commonwealth would be stifled amidst their violence. 

In the Speaker’s chair might be seen the ex-Orleanist statesman, 
M. Dupin—a sarcastic personage with fox-like glance—a strange mix- 
ture of a humourist and of an arrogant bailiff. Involuntarily our 
eyes cast about for General Cavaignac, the pitiless vanquisher of that 
terrible insurrection of June 1848, behind whose Social Democratic 
flag Bonapartist and Legitimist intrigues had also hidden themselves. 
There he sits, bending forward in somewhat melancholy mood—a 
face as of a bird of prey: still more markedly so by the bald and 
somewhat flat skull. He wears a black dress-coat and checkered 
summer trousers: the incongruous garments do not seem to fit in 
with the manner of the man. A firm Republican in his way, but 
with a dash of the Spanish pronunciamiento soldier. In his outward 
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look not a vestige of the enthusiasm of his departed brother Godefroi 
Cavaignac, the zealous leader of the Republican propaganda, who, 
however—like almost all the men of the ‘ National ’—called for what 
he asserted to be the ‘ natural boundary’ of France, namely, the Rhine 
frontier. 

Thiers enters—another Chauvinist. Some nine years before, 
the historian of the Consulate and the Empire, who brought 
about the transfer of the ashes of Napoleon I. from St. Helena, had 
almost lighted up the torch of war between France and Germany. 
To him the Eastern Question was to be the pretext for getting to 
the Rhine. But all Germany replied, in Becker’s song, that ‘ never 
shall they have it.’ We were somewhat surprised at the exterior of 
Monsieur Thiers. A remarkably small man: stout; of comfortable 
bowrgeois aspect; the silver-grey hair combed down to the golden- 
spectacled eyes; of awkward gait; almost a comic figure, but a deep 
political mind. He still cunningly declares the Republic to be that 
‘which divides us least.’ Yet, at heart, he schemes for the re-esta- 
blishment of the Monarchy, zealously struggling against the true 
friends of the Commonwealth, in company with the reactionary 
‘Society of the Rue de Poitiers’! Whata change was to come over 
him, years afterwards—a great change for the better; but not before 
France had suffered for the teaching to which he had once lent his 
powerful tongue and pen. 

To the ‘Society of the Rue de Poitiers’ (who would believe it 
to-day ?) France’s most distinguished poet, Victor Hugo, also swears 
allegiance—then still a Saul in his attitude towards the people’s 
cause. Whilst the other prominent poet of France, Lamartine, had 
helped in founding the Republic, few days will pass ere Hugo, as a 
member of a parliamentary committee, will vote for the proclamation 
of a state of siege over Paris and the neighbouring districts! Ages 
seem to divide us to-day from that party position of a great writer 
who is now looked upon as the very patriarch of Republicanism, but 
who, in his even earlier pliocene period, was a Legitimist. a Bona- 
partist, and an Orleanist Peer in turn. He, too, like Thiers, had 
then, and afterwards, strong ‘ Rhenish’ aspirations. 

A gap had already been made in the group of those popular leaders 
who, atter February the 25th, held the political destiny of France 
in their hands. Louis Blanc, in May 1849, when I first came to 
Paris, had been for ten months an exile in London. I well re- 
member the deep emotion I felt for the future of the Republic, when, 
in August 1848, I read, on my way from Strassburg to Basel, the 
indictment preferred in the Constituent Assembly against the author 
of the ‘ History of Ten Years,’.and his subsequent flight. 

In the turmoil into which France then was thrown, shameful deeds 
were done in the outraged name of the Republic. I had sought refuge, 
after the overthrow of one of our German popular risings, on Alsa- 
tian soil. There I was at the head of a committee founded for the 
support of a great many of our distressed fellow-exiles. Falsely 
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accused of being connected with the June insurrection at Paris, I 
was imprisoned in Strassburg, and then, with chains on my hands, 
escorted by French gendarmes to a district where Swiss and German 
territory joins. Trusty friends, fortunately, learnt in time that a 
plot had been got up between the French and the German police 
for delivering me over to the Baden Government. Armed with guns 
and other weapons, two of them followed us at a distance, ready to 
engage in battle with the gendarmes, should they endeavour to effect 
a surrender of their prisoner. At the little French frontier town of 
St.-Louis, the venerable mayor had been warned of the existence of 
the police plot. He indignantly declared that, ‘though no Repub- 
lican, he would consider his white locks disgraced if he did not do 
everything in his power to frustrate the infamous scheme.’ I learnt 
later that he was an ex-soldier; in politics inclining to Legitimist 
principles; in private, a man of unblemished character. 

My departure from what then still was French soil had been a 
forced one in 1848. In 1849, I came back as one of the diplomatic 
envoys of Baden and the Palatinate, where in the meanwhile the 
popular party, aided by the army itself, had achieved a signal 
triumph. The intervening months had been full of exciting events. 
We had fought in the Black Forest. With Gustav von Struve and 
others, I had fallen into the hands of our enemies, been courtmar- 
tialled, and kept as a State prisoner in the fortress of Rastatt. But 
finally the very troops of the Grand-Duke of Baden rose in support of 
the German Parliament ; and the dynasty having fled, a Constituent 
Chamber was called together, which pronounced for the Democratic 
form of government. 

During these events, the revolutionary movement in France had 
wrought a Saturnine destruction among its founders. The once 
towering figure of Lamartine had receded to the background. The 
Pretender of Strassburg and Boulogne, the ex-prisoner of Ham, was 
entrusted with the headship of the Commonwealth, which he had 
sworn to defend. No harm to the popular cause at home was at this 
time apprehended from one who was pronounced ‘that arch-in- 
capable. The only danger was considered to be in the Royalist 
direction. Not a few Republicans believed that Louis Bonaparte, 
having been promoted to the chief magistracy as a sort of stop-yap 
by the aid of the various monarchical parties, would in due time 
be pushed aside by them, and that an attempt would be made to 
set up, as President, some Royalist general, who afterwards would 
bring in a new king. 

Of the former members of the Provisional Government, Ledru- 
Rollin, the ex-Home Minister, still stood erect, in the early part of 
1849. In the elections for the Legislative Assembly, nearly a million 
votes had been cast, in five departments, in his favour. Paris 
appointed him one of its representatives by 130,000 votes. His 
conduct was to be decisive for the future of the Republican cause. 
Upon him all eyes were directed. As a member of the Executive 
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Commission he had, together with General Cavaignac, Garnier- 
Pagés, and Arago, taken the first measures for combating the insur- 
rection of June 1848. Now he sought to protect the freedom of 
France, which was endangered by the attack upon the Roman 
Republic, and to undo the terrible error which universal suffrage had 
committed in entrusting a Bonaparte with the supreme political 
functions. This duty naturally fell to him. He himself had been 
the ‘ Father of Universal Suffrage.’ 

On the summit of the ‘ Mountain,’ in the deeply-torn Legislative 
Assembly, were found Rattier and Boichot, common soldiers, in 
their uniform, as representatives of the people. And here—strange 
aspect !—we see another Bonaparte passionately striding forth from 
the Montagne, where he has chosen to take his seat. It is Napoleon, 
the son of Jerome—the ‘Red Prince.’ He precipitates himself to the 
orator’s platform of the House, in order to uphold the rights of Rome, 
against whose walls the French cannon was belching forth its deadly 
message. An Alsatian deputy, M. Beyer—whose acquaintance I had 
made a year before, at Strassburg, after Hecker’s unsuccessful 
Republican movement in the Black Forest—came up to the galleries 
to direct our attention to this Napoleonide, and to some other mem- 
bers whom we had not yet seen, or spoken to in accordance with the 
mission that had brought us to Paris. 

The ‘Mountain Prince’ was, however, recognisable as a Bona- 
parte at a first glance, without being specially pointed out. A 
striking resemblance to the Emperor—only taller; the face as yellow 
as a quince, with prominent, strongly-developed chin; the attitude 
now and then reminding the spectator so much of the typical one of 
his uncle, as to have an almost weird and eerie effect. When there 
were stormy signs of disapprobation, he leant back, with folded 
arms, on the wainscoting of the tribune. In his words a Democrat, 
he yet excited no confidence in those who seemed best to know his 
character. 

The-mission entrusted to Dr. Friedrich Schiitz, the member of 
the National German Assembly, and to myself, by the new govern- 
ments of Baden and the Palatinate, was not a solitary one of its 
kind. Ona similar mission there were then in the French capital 
Count Teleki and Francis Pulszky as ambassadors of Hungary, and 
Colonel Frapolli as the diplomatic representative of the Roman 
Republic. The full powers which had been agreed on between the 
Executive at Karlsruhe and the Provisional Government of Rhenish 
Bavaria for their envoys were to this effect :—‘* That diplomatic rela- 
tions should be established with the French Republic; that the 
recognition of the new governments of Baden and the Palatinate 
should be sought for; and that in general a friendly intercourse 
should be maintained between the several countries.’ There were 
confidential instructions also, suggesting a personal intercourse with 
the leaders of the Republican party ‘for the case of probable events.’ 
Many hoped for an overthrow of Louis Napoleon by means of a 
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movement which would be officered by Ledru- Rollin, then the most 
popular chief of the French democracy. 

Though but lately freed from long imprisonment in the casemates 
of Rastatt, as one of the members of the provisional government of a 
previous unsuccessful rising in Southern Germany, I went to Paris with 
no particular liking. The choice was not mine. It was forced upon 
me through the divided state of the parties in the new Executive in 
Baden. I had advocated the immediate extension of the movement 
to neighbouring Wurtemberg, Hesse, and Bavarian Franconia, where 
the populations were ready to receive our troops as friends and 
deliverers. I had also drawn up a plan for bringing the German 
Parliament from Frankfort, where it was threatened by the Royalist con- 
spiracy, into the safer territory where the people’s cause had triumphed. 
This plan provided for the gradual filling up, by means of fresh 
elections, of the gaps which had been made in that Assembly by the 
recalling of many of its members through Government threats. 
But the waverers and trimmers at Karlsruhe could not make up their 
mind to decisive measures. Hence I had, rather unwillingly, to 
go to France for a field of activity. A negotiation with General 
Mieroslawski, the Polish exile, was to be concluded, whose name had 
a good sound among German freemen; and French affairs had to be 
watched in the interest of the struggling party of our own father- 
land. Arrived at Paris, where Dr. Schiitz had already preceded 
me, we sent the copy of our full powers without delay to the then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. de Tocqueville. 

Prussia and Austria were in those days at loggerheads from rival 
dynastic ambition. The German Parliament was menaced by the 
princes. Along the Rhine the tempest of war arose, which was to 
crush the promising movements of the Palatinate and Baden. 
Under those circumstances it appears that in the Elysée, in conse- 
quence of spy reports of the most enormously mendacious character, 
an idea had been created—which was partly founded on the calum- 
nious assertions of German reactionists—that the rising in south- 
western Germany would lead to offers of annexation to France ; in 
fact, to the promotion of the famous French policy of the conquest 
of the whole left bank of the Rhine! 

We lost no time in refuting this extraordinary view.. Communi- 
cations to the honestly Republican French press set this point right 
beyond the possibility of doubt. We also had intercourse only with 
such prominent French leaders as impressed us with a belief that 
they were favourable to the German popular cause without any dark 
ulterior aim. All contact was avoided with the so-called Young 
Bonapartean section, whose head then was the ‘ citizen ’—the later 
Imperial Highness Prince Napoleon—the son of Jerome. 

This was our clear and decided course. Although the ‘ Mountain 
Prince’ showed the greatest inclination to espouse the cause of the 
populations of the Upper Rhine, as well as that of Rome, we steadily 
avoided all contact in that direction. Ten years later (1859), when 
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Italian affairs began to open up a prospect for great changes, Plon- 
Plon' endeavoured to obtain an Etrurian throne in Tuscany. As the 
son of the former King of Westphalia and of a Wiirtemberg princess, 
and as an ex-officer in the army at Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg, he would 
perhaps have been ready, in 1849, to play a part in Germany, his 
former adopted country, by means of a French intervention. This 
was probably the whole extent of his sympathies for the risings on 
the frontier of France. 


II. 


On his part, Louis Napoleon, as President of the Republic, had a 
somewhat difficult part to play. Even then, I believe, he mused 
over plans for a ‘rectification’ of the French boundary on the Rhine; 
but his hands were fettered by the parliamentary constitution. More- 
over, he had to shake himself free from the former connection with 
the Grand-Ducal Court of Karlsruhe. The widowed Grand-Duchess 
Stephanie was a Beauharnais, an adopted daughter of Napoleon I. 
Since the appointment of Louis Napoleon to the chief magistracy 
of France, she often passed for a kind of Egeria of the President 
of the Republic. After the Baden dynasty had been driven out, 
the diplomatic representative of France, the Duke de Bassano, 
remained at Karlsruhe, but did not enter into relations with the 
new popular Government. To the exiled grand-ducal family, Louis 
Napoleon showed still much respect. The members of that family, 
suddenly surprised by the rising of its own army, had fled, in the 
dead of the night, on foot, through the dark Hardt Forest; the 
lunatic Crown Prince (who was afterwards dispossessed of his claims) 
being placed on a gun-carriage. For a few days some of the princely 
persons appeared on French soil. A sub-prefect, who received them 
with extraordinary deference, was rewarded by Louis Napoleon for 
this timely sign of respect. 

Curiously enough, a fortnight later, when I passed through the 
same place, this sub-prefect insisted on recognising in me and my 
friends a second wave of fugitive members of the Baden Court. He 
evidently wished to treat us accordingly. In vain did I explain to 
him how differently matters stood ; he would not be weaned from his 
happy thought. When he saw our persistence in what he conceived 
to be an unnecessary incognito, he sadly shook his head at this loss 


1 This nickname has been recently explained, by an anonymous letter in the 
Schwiibische Merkur, as having arisen from the infantine pronunciation of his own 
name (Napoleon) by the Prince, when he was as a child in the castle at Stuttgart. 
The usual French interpretation has reference to the conduct of Prince Napoleon 
during the Crimean war, and contains a reflection upon his courage. Probable 
enough as the former explanation seems to be, it is strange that it should never 
have been given before ; that it should be given now in an anonymous letter; and 
that a dead person, the late Minister von Neurath, should be quoted as the source, 
whilst the table-companions before whom he is said to have mentioned the matter 
are also not named by the writer of the unsigned letter. 
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of a good opportunity of getting fresh favours from Paris. France 
being at that time mapped out into a triple, severely guarded line 
for the presentation of passports, it was perhaps as well that the 
worthy dignitary should have believed in our semi-royal character ; 
or else he might have stopped us from further progress. 

The Baden dynasty being, however, overthrown, Louis Napoleon 
had, after all, to reckon with the new situation. He, more than 
any other ruler, was accustomed to shape his conduct according to 
circumstances. He may, therefore, not have been averse to fishing 
in the troubled waters of the Rhine—all the less so because the 
Bavarian Palatinate only is situated on that left bank of the river 
after which there were still hankerings in France, whilst Baden, the 
country of his friend, the Grand-Duchess Stephanie, is on the right 
bank. Nor could he have seen without concern the approach of a 
‘vast Prussian army under the command of the then Crown Prince of 
Prussia, the present King-Emperor, to the French frontier. The 
appointment of a Napoleonide to the headship of France was a viola- 
tion of the Treaty of 1815. A Prussian army, once having achieved 
a victory over the popular movement of the Upper Rhine, might, 
in the then disturbed internal condition of France, have assumed a 
threatening attitude. 

All this was calculated to induce the Paris Government to 
play a double game in regard to German affairs. And there were 
some who suspected that the ‘Mountain Prince,’ whilst seemingly 
the head of a Fronde, was at bottom in political collusion with 
his Presidential relative, though personally no love was lost be- 
tween the two. In fact, Paris was at that time often regaled with 
alleged witty sayings of the Bonaparte whose Napoleonic features 
were so strongly marked, uttered at the expense of the Bonaparte 
whose personal appearance formed such a contrast. Those anecdotes 
are, however, scarcely of a nature to bear repetition in public. 

I have before me a number of notes—hitherto buried between a 
heap of long-forgotten papers—containing personal recollections of 
1849-50. AsI cast a glance at them, they painfully bring to my 
recollection the frequent discussions I had with French friends as 
to the character of both these Bonapartes, and the probability of a 
coup d’état, previous to the fatal day of December 1851. Many, 
nay, almost all Frenchmen I spoke to would not believe in the mere 
possibility of such a deed. Some of them actually laughed at Louis 
Bonaparte, the ‘Incapable.’ They despised him more than they 
hated him. I think I cannot do better than to quote a few passages 
from these records of a time between which and our own days the 
Second Empire was to intervene. This is what I wrote down between 
1849 and 1850 :— 

In the entourage of the President of the Republic two coteries 
notoriously rivalled each other (in 1849) for the sake of obtaining the 
superiority in influence. The one, an Imperialist party, would fain have 
shaken off the fetters imposed upon the Napoleonic policy by the intimate 
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alliance with the Royalists of the Legislative Assembly, and by the corre- 
sponding submission of the French Government to the principles of the 
monarchical order of Europe. This was the party which thought of estab- 
lishing the personal rule of Louis Bonaparte upon the so-called popular 
basis of the peasantry and the army ; which always spoke of an ‘ Appeal to 
the People ;’ which mouthed about ‘ war against kings,’ whilst itself aiming 
at despotism, and trying to revive Bonapartean power in the shape of a 
pseudo-democratic Cesarism. There were, as M. Odilon Barrot said, ‘ men 
of wild passion near the person of the President of the Republic, who wished 
to decide everything by force.’ They, from morn till eve, plotted for a 
State stroke for the re-establishment of the Empire. 

The other party—a Conservative, Presidential party—acted in the 
sense of the solidarity of the interests of European order. It kept up the 
relations with foreign Powers in such a manner as though France were 
simply a branch office of the police of the Holy Alliance. This latter party 
had as its nominal head the Count de Morny, the half-brother of Louis 
Napoleon. With him were united the Ministers Odilon Barrot and De 
Tocqueville. 

The first-mentioned coterie was led by the fellow-conspirator of Strass- 
burg and Boulogne, the prison comrade of Louis Napoleon, Fialin de 
Persigny. With him went the Corsican, M. Abbatucci ; the teacher of the 
President, M. Viellard ; the son of Marshal Ney; De la Moskowa, and 
others. This party of the Elysée was ready to interfere in all kinds of 
foreign questions. It would have wished to pick a quarrel with Austria as 
soon as possible, for it looked upon the iron crown of Lombardy as the 
property of the Napoleonides. It saw in Italian movements the possibility 
of a restoration of the Murat kingdom, and of an Etrurian throne. It also 
bore ill will to Prussia, which, it said, ‘had robbed France of her natural 
frontier!’ This was the party of the Hotspurs, which politically shows a 
Janus face, and which behind a democratic mask prepares ambitious schemes 
of an arbitrary Imperialism. 

But, before all, the ‘Mountain Prince,’ Napoleon Bonaparte, was a 
zealous advocate of Bonapartean propagandism in foreign affairs, under cover 
of a revolutionary attitude of international fraternisation. He thundered 
forth against the conduct of France towards Rome. He was ready to defend 
the cause of the popular movements on the Tiber and the Rhine. The 
sympathies of the President of the Republic were, no doubt, at heart with 
this more active, this more impatient, this apparently revolutionary, but in 
truth Imperialist section of the Bonapartists. Still, going by the maxim that 
‘the future belongs to the phlegmatic’—to those who know how to wait— 
Louis Napoleon generally sided, especially in foreign politics, with those who 
certainly did not aim at the re-establishment of the Empire. The condition 
of Germany (in 1849) appeared, however, to render it possible for him to 
leave the beaten track of a ‘policy of European order’ that had been 
hitherto pursued. There was in Germany no longer any close political 
union; no compact league of governments, but a medley of dynastic dis- 
putants. Prussia and Austria menaced eachother. The national movement 
for freedom and union, supported by the Rump of the German Parliament, 
and by the popular masses in the south-west, which had the Baden army at 
their disposition, opposed the rival ambition of the royal and imperial 
houses. It was uncertain who would come out of the struggle as victor. 
In France, Government had the choice of throwing its influence into this or 
that scale of the balance. 
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So far the notes of 1849-50. Later events have shed a strange 
light on these early appreciations. 

Sent with credentialson a mission to the Government of the French 
Republic, we were filled with mistrust both towards the majority of 
the Legislative Assembly, and the two rival parties in the Elysée. 
We only formed a more intimate connection with the leaders of the 
advanced party, whose access to power was within the range of 
possibility, for Paris appeared to be boiling over with indignation 
at the fact of the Roman Republic being assailed by French arms. 
An invitation to take part in a banquet arranged by the Republican 
party of the Assembly we, nevertheless, declined. The banquet 
ended with a tumult in which the hand of the police was, no doubt, 
darkly active. 

There were in those days, at Paris, some suspicious individuals, 
Germans by birth, I regret to say, who, under a feigned zeal for the 
*Rhenish Revolution,’ pursued infamous aims, calculated to serve 
foreign ambition. They were in later years proved to be Bonapartist 
agents. They sought to approach us, to make us enter into relations 
with a committee they had formed—a design the true object of 
which we divined before their character became suspected. It was 
stated that they were in good odour with the ‘ Mountain Prince.’ 
Reason enough for us to avoid having anything to do with them. 
Undoubtedly these Franco-German agents worked in the sense of 
an extension of the French frontiers. 

After it had become fully patent that we would never lend our- 
selves to any steps serving French aggressive schemes, we were 
suddenly made the object of another calumnious assertion. Now it 
was asserted that there was a plan of increasing the area of the Rhe- 
nish Revolution by the addition of Alsace, in such a way that, by 
separating this province from France, an intermediate state would 
be formed between the latter country and Germany. This wily 
invention had already been launched from Frankfort, evidently 
by German reactionists, who wished to create an impression in 
France injurious to the cause of freedom. Even the ‘ Times’ 
had made itself the echo of this untruthful statement. In the midst 
of all these contrary, but equally mendacious allegations, we un- 
waveringly worked for the union and freedom of our whole father- 
land. 


III. 


MEANWHILE there hung an atmosphere over Paris as of a great 
storm coming. Rent by political excitement, the town was at the 
same time kept in mortal dread through the ravages of the cholera. 
Day by day the terrors of the Black Death came home to everyone 
in the ghastliest and most startling manner. We had made ap- 
pointments with Polish officers and others to meet us. Their letters 
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of reply had scarcely been received when further notes came, telling 
of the sudden decease of our expected visitors. You rang the bell 
to give some message. After much delay, you learnt from one you 
had not seen until now that this or that servant had died. Men 
melted down, to use Richter’s words, like waxen figures. The earth 
seemed to quake from eagerness of receiving new victims. 

In the midst of these funereal horrors, a great political decision 
was to be come to. On June 13, a colossal mass-demonstration, 
consisting of men of all classes, among them not a few National 
Guards, moved in serried. ranks towards the Legislative Assembly, in 
order to make the People’s wishes known there by a deputation. 
It was an extra-legal enterprise, such as is not unfrequent in times 
of commotion. We had been confidentially informed of the plan 
the night before. A number of the Republican leaders appointed 
among themselves, for the following morning, a place of tryst. * Long 
live the Constitution!’ and ‘ Long live the Roman Republic!’ were 
fixed as the only cries to be uttered during the demonstration. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the alleged champion of the Roman cause, was 
not drawn into the confidence of the leaders. Nor was he to be 
seen in the streets on that eventful day. 

I have described on a former occasion how the mass-demonstration, 
frequently flanked in the side-streets by hearses with victims of the 
cholera (—a grim satire upon the political struggles of the living !—), 
was suddenly broken into by General Changarnier’s troops, near the 
Madeleine Church. I was present there when the police-sergeants, 
agile like cats, sprang with drawn swords into the unarmed crowd 
of men, stabbing right and left, whilst cavalry and infantry followed 
them to complete the havoc. I saw the last remnant of the insur- 
gents—if men without weapons could be so called—driven from the 
boulevards by the Chasseurs of Vincennes, who ran along with double- 
quick step and fixed sword-bayonets. Some cries ‘To arms!’ and 
‘To the Barricades!’ were uttered in vain. Over many of the dragoons’ 
faces a leering expression passed, when the people exclaimed: ‘ Don’t 
fight against your brethren!’ When all was over, I related the 
events, on the spot, to M. Beyer, the member of Parliament, whom 
I accidentally met, when he came to inquire in the name of the 
leaders assembled at the Conservatory of Arts and Trades. Whilst 
this happened on the boulevards, the Republican chiefs, who had 
met at the Conservatory, were also surprised by troops and for a 
moment in danger of being shot. Some of them, ranged along a 
wall, had already seen the guns pointed at their breasts. Ledru- 
Rollin, nevertheless, was finally able to escape. In Lyons, a rising 
which was to support that of Paris was drowned in blood on June 15. 
A state of siege was proclaimed over both towns. In all these events, 
the so-called Montagnard, Prince Napoleon, played no part whatever. 
He was not to be found at the post of danger. 

The overthrow of the movement of June 13, whose success might 
have changed the aspect of Europe in a very different sense from that 
No. 598 (xo. cxvim. x. 8.) MM 
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which it assumed during the next twenty years, led to wholesale 
arrests. Some of the diplomatic representatives of foreign revolu- 
tionary governments did not consider themselves safe any more at 
Paris. Dr. Friedrich Schiitz hurriedly left for Brussels. To me it 
seemed a duty, for the sake of the mission with which I had been 
entrusted, and for the honour of the recognised principles of the law 
of nations, to remain in the French capital. The result was, that I was 
conducted to the Prefecture of the Police, and then kept a prisoner at 
the Conciergerie and La Force, under a charge calculated to implicate 
me in the forthcoming state trial. My letter of protest, addressed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, in which this violation of inter- 
national law was duly described asa contempt of the usages prevailing 
among all nations, had no effect whatever. 

The Left of the Legislative Assembly, through M. Savoye, at last 
brought on the affairs of Baden and the Palatinate for discussion. 
On this occasion Napoleon Bonaparte came up, mainly for the 
object of declaring against the ‘ Prussians’ as‘ the enemies of Water- 
loo.’ A vast army under the Prussian Crown Prince was fighting us 
in Baden; but the view which the son of Jerome took of the events 
of 1815 was such that no patriotic German could have any sympathy 
with it. Waterloo, to all of us, irrespective of party, was a rightfully 
fought and rightfully won battle. The ‘Mountain Prince’ had the 
misfortune of not even correctly remembering the day of the battle. 
He mentioned ‘June 19,’ on which he happened to speak, as the 
anniversary of this great Battle of Nations. 

M. de Tocqueville had to justify himself before the Assembly onac- 
count of the lawless imprisonment of an envoy furnished with a regular 
creditive. At first he tried to do so by declaring that the repre- 
sentative of Baden had not been arrested in that quality, but as being 
implicated in a ‘conspiracy. When the Left vehemently protested 
against this assertion, for which no proof whatever was furnished, the 
Minister allowed himself to be betrayed into an utterance which 
revealed the most secret thoughts of the Government, and which at 
the same time showed how deeply an unjust ambition had eaten into 
the very heart of France. Tocqueville had always appeared to be 
least accessible to mere sentiments of gloire and military aggression. 
Yet this is literally what he said :— 


‘ Have you, then ’—he exclaimed, addressing the Opposition—‘ forgotten 
the past so far that you do not know that the same party which has 
triumphed in Baden and the Palatinate, has for ten years harboured the 
most furious, the most irreconcilable hatred towards France ?’ ; 
(Interruptions on the Left: ‘Towards the French Government !’—The 
President : ‘ But you ought to allow the French interest to be defended !’) 

‘This is the same party which, by its writings, by its menaces, 
has always risen with the greatest, with the bitterest, energy against that 
tendency of the French nation to extend itself as far as the Rhine. This, 
gentlemen, is the party which forms the kernel of the movement in Baden.’ 


How different this declaration sounded from the former false 
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mutterings about alleged desires of the Rhenish populations of Ger- 
many for annexation to France! 

The appeal of the Minister to the aggressive sentiments of 
conquest had its full effect. The Elysée, the Red Prince, and even 
so moderate a man as Tocqueville, who abroad was considered to be 
free from Chauvinist prejudices, suddenly appeared united on the 
basis of a common hankering after the Rhine frontier. Thus, already 
in 1849, a French Minister of Foreign Affairs justified the arrest 
and prosecution of German democratic envoys with the fine motive 
that they belonged to a party which was bitterly hostile to a cession 
of the Rhinelands to France. Napoleon Bonaparte, ‘the friend of 
struggling nationalities,’ had nothing to say against this remarkable 
exposition of Monsieur de Tocqueville. 

The three days’ debate in Parliament concluded with the simple 
adoption of the ‘order of the day.’ I had therefore to continue a 
State prisoner at La Force. During the judicial inquiry which 
followed, strange attempts were made to induce me to declare that I 
no longer regarded myself as the representative of the Baden Govern- 
ment. It was pointed out to me that if I insisted on that quality, 
‘reprisals’ might be taken on my person for the military execution of 
an agent of the diplomatic envoy of France at Karlsruhe, the Duke de © 
Bassano. That agent, a courier of the French embassy, had been 
found guilty of tampering with soldiers of our army, for the object of 
making them desert their colours and sell their arms. He was shot 
as a spy in the garrison of the fortress of Rastatt. This event, 
though happening whilst I was at La Force, was made use of by 
French reactionists to call out for reprisals on me. The position 
was far from being a pleasant one. At the same time I thought it 
right to declare by a letter, dated from La Force, which was pub- 
lished in the ‘National, that I continued to regard myself as the 
representative of my government, and that our mission was not less 
sacred, not less founded on the principle of the law of nations, than 
that of the chargés d’affaires of the French Republic. 

Soon afterwards the terrible court-martial executions in Baden 
ensued, the people’s cause having, after a prolonged struggle, and 
after several battles in the open field, been overthrown by the royalist 
armies, who outnumbered four times our own. I was now informed 
that the Paris Chamber of Accusation had dropped the judicial 
procedure, as far as I was concerned ; that I was to be permitted to 
return to my native country, which I had asked for months before ; 
and that, for this purpose, I was to be escorted to the bridge of Kehl, 
on the Rhine, where at that time the central plank, painted red, 
formed the frontier between France and Germany. I replied that, 
under present circumstances, this was tantamount to a sentence of 
death. Several of my best friends had already been court-mar- 
tialled and shot. Upon this, I was told that ‘there was a means of 
avoiding this prospect, by a formal declaration on my part that I 
was no longer an envoy, and by my asking to be reclaimed by a 
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French citizen.’ I refused doing this, too. For some days I re- 
mained in a very uncomfortable uncertainty as to my fate. Finally, 
I was allowed to leave for London, under a decree of banishment ‘ for 
ever.’ 

Before concluding this period of my reminiscences, a few words 
ought to be said as to the conduct of Prince Napoleon during that 
criminal state-stroke which wrought the slavery of France for twenty 
years, It has lately come out that on the eve of December 2nd he 
made an important communication to some Republican leaders as to 
his cousin’s intention. He came to them ‘as a friend,’ but they 
would not trust him. Victor Hugo had no belief in him; nor had 
the other representatives of the people who conducted the defence of 
the Constitution. All that I have heard through exiled members 
of the French Assembly goes to show that they thought he tried 
to worm himself into their confidence, so as to foil their plans—in 
other words, to betray them outright. This view may have been 
exaggerated. Perhaps he rather wanted to step into the place of his 
cousin. At all events, had he been once accepted as a ‘ friend,’ 
he would have had access to their secret meetings during those 
terrible days of treacherous bloodshed; and who could say what 
use he might make of the knowledge thus obtained ? Such was the 
mistrustful language often held to me by the exiled victims of the 
coup état. 

Years ago, one of the most distinguished Frenchmen, a former 
member of the Provisional Government, related to me that Prince 
Napoleon, whilst the struggle raged at Paris, came over to London, 
and had the audacity to call upon him by way of protest against 
being implicated in his cousin’s venture. This did not prevent the 
‘Mountain Prince’ from accepting afterwards the title of ‘ Imperial 
Highness’ at the hands of the perpetrator of the crime, as well as an 
annual good share in emoluments from the nation’s plundered 
exchequer. Down to the day of Sedan, Prince Napoleon lived upon 
this ‘dotation.’ It is not to be wondered at that, in return, he 
should have done the Empire of the Second of December some occa- 
sional services. 


IV. 


THE incessant attempts which had been made to induce me, under 
menace, to abjure the representative character with which I had come 
to Paris, were calculated to arouse suspicion. There was reason to 
believe that intrigues were at work between a knot of pseudo-Demo- 
crats professing to represent Germany, and the Bonaparte faction who 
kept hankering after the Rhenish provinces. Subsequent experience 
confirmed these suspicions. 

I found that there was at Paris an alleged ‘Permanent Revolu- 
tionary Committee of German Democrats’ in the pay of the Tuileries. 
Several of these individuals were agents of a clandestine Bonapartist 
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press-bureau. It would be easy to bring forward evidence of their 
activity in 1853, when the Eastern Question was coming up. 

In those days the French Emperor for a moment doubted as to 
whether he might not use the occasion for a military move upon the 
Rhine—even as M. Thiers had proposed to do in 1840. An Appeal 
urging the German soldiers and the German nation to fraternise with 
his army, whenever it should invade Germany, was propagated at 
this time in the Rhinelands by the pseudo-Committee in question. 
It was published in full in the Paris letter of the London ‘ Times.’ 
The Bonapartist origin of the document was afterwards made clearly 
apparent by the use of certain expressions contained in it exactly 
similar to those of the famous Milan manifesto of Louis Napoleon 
in 1859. More strictly speaking, its contents were the production 
of that circle of Franco-German agents who acknowledged as their 
head Prince Napoleon, the chief of the Démocratie ralliée, who so 
often dabbled in the foreign policy of the Second Empire. 

It was important that the statements in the Appeal should not 
pass without contradiction, and I prepared an answer to it which 
was widely circulated. Denouncing in strong language the machi- 
nations of Napoleon III., and especially of the Jeromist wing of 
Bonapartism, the answer declared that all true Germans—Repub- 
licans or otherwise—will keep good watch over every part of our 
Rhenish lands. 

The master-passion for enlarging the boundaries of France con- 
tinuing to animate Louis Napoleon, his assistants of the Tuileries 
and the Palais Royal once more, after 1859, made a slight attempt 
at forming shady connections in Germany. The successes of the 
Italian war had conferred upon the French Emperor a position 
of great power. Kossuth, suddenly forsaking his friends of the 
Central European Committee, had, at the beginning of that war, 
secretly gone to the Tuileries, introduced by Prince Napoleon, 
whose guest he was. A notion by-and-by arose at Paris that an 
opportunity had arrived for trying something near the Rhine. I 
will not dwell on a connection established by the French Govern- 
ment—to all appearance through Prince Napoleon—in a certain 
German quarter. The financial proof of those relations was dis- 
covered in 1870, in the Tuileries. It is much forgotten to-day, 
but it is a fact well known to those who closely observed what was 
going on at the French Court, that the Emperor, urged on by the 
more ambitious Cesarists of the pseudo-revolutionary school, darkly 
felt his way for some enterprise against Germany in 1860. But again 
it came to nothing. 


V. 


In 1863-64, during the Polish insurrection, an attempt was made, 
to my knowledge, to induce the insurgents to call out for French 
intervention. At that time Louis Napoleon sought to gain over 
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England for a renewed common action, as in the Crimean war. Had 
the Polish patriots addressed to him the desired demand, he would 
have had a better locus standi. Great efforts were therefore used 
by agents sent from Paris to bring about a change in the Secret 
Government at Warsaw. 

These agents were emissaries from the Palais Royal. For a few 
weeks the intrigue had some little success: the Secret Government 
was disorganised, and partly thrown into the hands of men favour- 
able to the Jeromist instigations. Finally, the Napoleonist tendency 
was, however, cast out from the counsels of the insurrection. I stated 
this fact many years ago, immediately after the overthrow of the 
Polish rising, in the * Deutsch-Amerikanische Monatshefte’ (1864), 
and more recently again in the ‘ North American Review.’ The con- 
versations of Mr. Nassau Senior with Prince Napoleon now show that 
something of importance was aimed at by the Emperor of the French 
during this time of revolution in Russian Poland. 

For my part, I believe there is more than one reason to assume 
that Napoleon III., as well as Jerome, had in this Polish matter 
the Rhine also in view. Even as it was suggested in the Appeal 
of 1853, German governments, as the friends of Russia, were to be 
attacked in the Rhenish quarter. Had England made common 
cause with Imperial France, and a portion of Poland been severed 
from the dominions of the Czar, Jerome would most likely have 
become a candidate for a throne to be set up on the Vistula. The 
majority of the Polish Democrats would have nothing to do with these 
intrigues, and the English Government suspected the ulterior aims 
of the combined Tuileries and the Palais Royal. The scheme of 
intervention therefore fell to the ground. 

Soon after 1866, owing to the Luxemburg Question, war was 
only avoided by a hair's breadth. The military party and the 
Jeromist group thought Germany was so divided by the events of 
1866 that France could easily find allies in the southern half of 
our country. Napoleon’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. de 
Lavalette, declared as plainly as possible, in a circular note, that 
since the overthrow of the German Confederacy the military chances 
of France had considerably improved for any attack to be made upon 
Luxemburg, the Moselle, and the Rhine. Germany was also officially 
described in France as being split up now into ‘ three stumps ’—trois 
trongons—which it would not be difficult to deal with separately. Few 
know that in the State Council at Paris war was, at the time of the 
Luxemburg Question, one day resolved upon. After much pressure 
Napoleon ITI. had given his assent; but next morning his courage 
had evaporated, and he cancelled the resolution. At Court the mili- 
tary party and the friends of the Red Prince were wild with anger 
at the lost opportunity. ‘That man dishonours us!’ was the frequent 
exclamation. I have before me notes from that time, containing 
reports which had reached Ledru-Rollin from an excellent source, 
and the correctness of which was afterwards fully confirmed. 
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At last the gigantic catastrophe came. Driven hard by the 
Liberal and Democratic opposition, whose tactics unfortunately were 
not free from the Chauvinist taint,* Napoleon III. began the long- 
planned war against Germany. It was the ‘little war’ of the 
Empress Eugénie. M. Ollivier commenced it with a ‘light heart.’ 
As had always been the case in the struggles between the two 
countries, Germany was to be beaten by means of artificial divisions. 
Only ‘ Prussia,’ we were told, was the country against which Napoleon 
III. intended to draw the sword. Bonapartist politicians laid the 
flattering unction to their souls that Wurtemberg, to whose royal 
house Jerome is related, and the Bavarian dynasty, France’s old ally, 
would at least remain neutral; and that if Prussia were to suffer 
some defeat, Austria might come up at the side of the Emperor. 

The * Red Prince,’ however, appears to have seen, with the per- 
spicacity he has now and then shown, that France would certainly be 
beaten if she could not secure some allies from the beginning. In 
opposition to the Empress, who imagined France could at the same 
time beat Germany and safely refuse to Italy all concessions in the 
question of Rome, he exerted himself to draw his father-in-law, 
Victor Emmanuel, into the alliance, and to induce the Court of the 
Tuileries to make to him the desired concession in the question of 
the Italian capital. 

Thus matters stood before the battles of Weissenburg and Worth. 
Had King Victor Emmanuel pursued the policy suggested by Jerome 
Napoleon, care was taken, on the German side, that the Republican 
party of Italy should foil this project of an alliance with the Second 
Empire. The writer of this present essay transmitted corresponding 
offers to Mazzini at the request and in the name of patriots of various 
party denominations in Germany. The necessary arms and money 
were assigned. And though the ex-Triumvir of the Roman Republic 
was not able, in consequence of the course of events, to play any 
part in that great emergency, he afterwards, when returning from his 
temporary imprisonment in Italy, expressed his warmest thanks 


for the honour done to him by patriotic Germans on that momentous 
occasion. 

















































































































VI. 


Ir will be seen from the above that Prince Napoleon, under the 
Presidency and the Imperial Government of his cousin, had, in some 
measure, made foreign affairs his special business. Sometimes he 









2 Victor Hugo asserted that Sadowa—which, after all, effected a disruption in the 
national body of Germany—had brought about so great an aggrandisement of Ger- , 
many, so sad a diminution of France, that a rectification of frontiers was required ! 
In the Corps Législatif, in 1870, the real question of peace or war was involved in 
the granting of supplies—in the war credits—which were to enable Napoleon III. to 
make war. Here 246 votes granted him the necessary supplies; 10 only refused 
them : and even these 10 men were not all Republicans. Finally, on the question 
of the calling out of the Gardes Mobiles and of the Volunteers, the minority dwindled 
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acted in collusion with Napoleon III. At other times he struck out 
for ‘ independent opposition.’ The weaker portion of public opinion 
was thus all the more easily led in the common dynastic interest. 
The two augurs understood each other, though personally they 
were jealous of each other. Prince Napoleon was a would-be Philippe 
Egalité ; but the ‘ better part of valour’ always prevailed with him, 
and practically he served the Government from which he received his 
pay. He contented himself with the part of a César déclassé, so as 
to be able to follow his ‘ Pompeian’ inclinations. This cynic indul- 
gence in questionable tastes—which years ago led to the definitive 
return of Princess Klothilde to her Italian home—was the best 
guarantee to Napoleon III. for his relative’s obeisance in political 
matters. ‘ Plon-Plon’ licked the hand that fed him. 

During the early part of the war of 1870 Prince Napoleon 
prudently kept out of harm’s way. On the very day of the surrender 
at Sedan he hastened to write to the captive Emperor a letter of 
comic devotion, expressing a desire to be imprisoned with him. 
‘ Whatever conditions may be exacted, I should comply with them at 
once, in order to be with you. Misfortune can but bind more firmly 
the links which have attached me to you since my childhood. I beg 
your Majesty to accede to my request, which I shall forward to the 
King of Prussia.’ These words fully paint the Prince’s prowess, and 
throw strange light upon the offer made by him in December 1851 
to some of the Republican leaders. Perhaps a few more men would 
have been shot as victims of the cowp d’état had they accepted 
his offer. 

Prince Napoleon is not respected by the French army, and has 
been hitherto alienated from the Roman Catholic clergy. His pro- 
spects seem as indifferent as possible. France would truly have to 
sink very deeply if ever she could once more allow the Republic to 
go down for the sake of this semi-Catilinarian, semi-Cesarist bon- 
vivant. He is a Pretender now—but a Pretender who is all caution. 
To a deputation, which he received privately, he declared that, ‘ whe- 
ther the Empire was to be in future autocratic or Liberal, he, at any 
rate, was the sole head now of the House of Bonaparte, and that he 
would fix the day and hour whenever anything were to be done.’ 
This shows that the so-called ‘ Liberal’ is ready to play the Autocrat 
whilst talking grandiloquently about the ‘ revolutionary origin of the 
Bonapartes ’ and the principle of an ‘ Appeal to the People.’ In his 
own organ le has allowed it to be said that he (Napoleon) is ‘not a 
candidate for the Empire, but the Empire.’ Another version of 
‘ L’Etat, c’est Moi.’ 


down to a single person! Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Jules Simon, Magnin, Dorian, 
Steenackers, as well as Thiers—all men who subsequently came to power—all voted 
for the war credits. Jules Favre, after 1866, had considered France entitled to an 
‘indemnification’ in the way of a cession of German territory. Thiers merely 
objected to the war of 1870 at first, because he thought ‘ France was not sufficiently 
prepared.’ 
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M. Paul Granier (de Cassagnac), to whom the Prince’s antece- 
dents are distasteful, is neither satisfied with the latter’s silence 
in public, nor with his waiting policy. He reproaches him with 
waiting so long that at last it will be ‘too late.’ Prince Napo- 
leon, on his part, is chiefly bent on not showing his hand too 
soon—for proscription would be the immediate result, and foggy 
London is not in accordance with his Pompeian and Boulevard 
tastes. He has also been told by some of his adherents who enter- 
tain Popish sympathies, that Paris—as in the case of Henry IV.—is 
‘well worth a mass.’ But with him the main concern is, not to 
come publicly too much to the fore-ground, lest the Republican 
Government should say to him :—‘I; missus es!’ 

For the nonce, the Bonapartist party is split up into a number 
of groups, warring with each other more or less fiercely. In this 
tumult of discordant voices, the ‘sole head of the house of Bonaparte’ 
lacks the courage of issuing a public manifesto. In action he stands 
on a par with the Count of Chambord, who does not act. But he 
cannot even bring himself to speak out openly, as ‘Henry V.’ at 
least does. In his mouthpiece, the Hstafette, some of whose articles 
are supposed to be written by himself, it is said in the meantime :— 
‘Prince Napoleon, if he is well inspired, will resume the Socialist 
policy of the prisoner of Ham and of Napoleon III. He will propose 
the foundation of pension chests for aged workmen, the revival of 
corporative life in matters of industry, and so forth. It was the 
tactics of Louis Napoleon to flatter the working class, and to cun- 
ningly foster, or profit from, the dissensions between the Socialist 
section of Democracy and the bulk of the Republican party. The 
character of the present would-be Pretender might lend itself easily 
to a similar policy. 

Watchfulness will therefore be desirable, though no immediate 
danger is apparent.. Were it possible that France should once more 
produce the incredible and the unforeseen—which, it is said, always 
happens there—the force of events would lead to fresh foreign com- 
plications, and the name of Napoleon would for the third or fourth 
time become fatal to a nation which has already gone through many 
trials, but which is somewhat apt imprudently to forget itself, in 
spite of bitter previous experience. For the sake of the Republic, 
due vigilance is to be recommended. The maintenance and the 
reasonable extension of popular liberties in France has become a 
universal interest, and a special interest for the German nation— 
to-day, after the last dreary reactionary changes at Berlin, more so 
than ever. Hence anything done in England—which justly prides 
itself on being ‘the mother of free nations’—that would encourage 
the Bonapartist faction, merits severe censure from all those who 
value the peace, the prosperity, and the progress of Europe. 
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My Journat In THE Hoty Lanp. 
Part Ii. 


Saturday, November 13.—It seemed a great pity to leave Damas- 
cus so soon, but our time was running short and the tents had to be 
struck after breakfast. We loitered as long as possible in the bazaars, 
buying pretty things, and it was half-past two before the luncheon- 
place near Artuz was reached. Though there was but little wind, we 
were overtaken by more than one sand-storm. We soon left the 
pleasant trees and shade near Damascus, and plodded along over the 
desert under a burning sun, with the sand occasionally whirling up 
into columns exactly like a water-spout. Our camping place for the 
night lay just outside the village of Kefr Hauwar. It was a lovely 
evening when we arrived; but when we looked out of our tent after 
dinner, there was a most suspicious halo round the moon to be seen, 
and in the middle of the night a furious gale and sand-storm came on 
and nearly blew us away. The tent-pitchers were obliged to sit up 
all night looking after the tent-pegs and ropes, and in the morning 
everything was an inch deep in dust. 

We all sleep with revolvers under our pillows, but in spite of this 
precaution, we two ladies don’t feel at all safe in the tent by our- 
selves in this region of marauding Bedouins. We have therefore 
bought some mule bells and hung them on a string across the door- 
way of the tent, so that no one could enter without tumbling over 
them. With these, and ‘ Akurah’—a dog we picked up at the vil- 
lage whose name he bears—we generally feel all right. Nevertheless, in 
the middle of last night the bells gave a slight tinkle, which im+ 
mediately awoke us, nor were we altogether reassured by hearing 
all manner of’ unfamiliar sounds outside. Still we preserved our 
courage pretty well until, by a single ray of moonlight shining in 
through the fastening of the flap which forms our door, we saw the 
gleam of a large knife. Evidently the moment for decisive action 
had arrived; some one must be cutting his way into the tent. 
I cocked my pistol and Evie lighted a match, but nothing could be 
heard except the wind. However, that it was not all our fancy or 
fright was proved by the fact that a large knife lay on the ground 
just inside the tent. Nothing more came of the alarm, and after some 
time we became very tired of our sentinel duty, and so went to sleep 
again. In the morning it was found that in securing our tent, which 
had been nearly blown over, one of our own men had managed to push 
his knife through the lining. Once through, he could not, in spite 
of all his struggles, get it back again, and as he heard the bells 
ringing, and knew we should awake, he very wisely dropped it and 
ran away. 

Sunday, November 14.—The wind and dust are very bad to-day. 
Dressing is nearly as difficult as at sea in a gale of wind. Our tables 
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are blown over as fast as we re-arrange them, and we have to hold on 
to our basins with one hand and wash our faces with the other. As 
for the baths, they contain equal proportions of dust and water, and 
the result is mud. Altogether we are going through a disagreeable 
phase of tent life, and we begin to agree that there is a good deal to 
be said in favour of existence in a more prosaic country and within four 
walls. The culminating point was reached when it was found im- 
possible to cook, and Karam declared we must move farther on down 
the valley. This fiat was especially trying, involving, as it did, 
packing and travelling, when we had settled ourselves comfortably 
for a day of rest. There was nothing for it, however, but to turn out 
into the storm of whirling sand, and struggle on for an hour and a half 
to another place—one of the sources of the Pharphar. This proved, how- 
ever, to be no better than the original camping ground, so we held on 
our way for another hourand a half, only to reach Ain Beit, or the‘ House 
of Paradise.’ Here, in addition to the chronic wind and sand-storm, 
which still raged as merrily as ever, the skeletons of sundry camels 
strewed the ground, and we steadily refused to have the tents pitched 
in so ghastly a spot, where, too, there was no shelter. Albert and I 
had noticed a place on the way near a stream and beneath the shelter of 
some trees; but as Karam himself had not selected it, we had the 
greatest difficulty to induce him to see that it possessed any advan- 
tages. At last he gave in, and we settled down there for a few hours, 
but the cold was so intense that after luncheon Evie and I braved the 
wind to pick up sticks, whilst the gentlemen sawed and chopped off 
great branches, and made a splendid fire. It looked delightful, and the 
exertion of building it somewhat restored our circulation ; but, like all 
open-air fires, it made us feel exactly like the kettles described by 
Arctic travellers—burnt on one side and frozen on the other. It is 
blowing a bitter gale from the south-west ; cold and biting as the 
bleakest English north-easter in March. 

On the way here we met some Druses, ce as everyone else is, 
to the teeth. Their dress is pretty and picturesque enough: a full 
dark blue shirt, Turkish trousers bound round the waist by a gay 
sash, a wide jacket braided with black, and with kaleidoscope-looking 
bits of coloured cloth let in here and there, long hanging sleeves, and 
a scarlet fez with a bright-coloured handkerchief wound turbanwise 
round it. Each carried a small armoury disposed about his waist: 
a pair of pistols, a dagger or two, a knife, a small hatchet with 
a wicked-looking end all painted and curved, and—as if all these 
weapons were insufficient for defence—a long gun. This road is re- 
puted to be very dangerous, and Murray seems to think every passer- 
by must necessarily be either a robber or an assassin; but I fancy 
even these bloodthirsty characters would hesitate before attacking so 
formidable a caravan as ours. We have never had guards by day. 
Still, when it begins to get dark we are arranged by Karam in an 
order of march of his own. He goes first, as a valiant dragoman is 
bound to do; then come Evie and I, closely followed by Tom and 
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Albert with their revolvers, with old Hadji Hassan, the muleteer, as 
rear-guard. The old man is immensely proud of his title of Hadji, 
earned by his having made a pilgrimage to Mecca. He, no doubt, 
combined profit with religion on that occasion, for he attended the 
caravan, the better to look after some horses and mules he had fur- 
nished to the pilgrims. 

As we wound slowly, in the very teeth of the gale, along the 
valley beneath Mount Hermon, we saw four splendid eagles hovering 
about the cliffs, whilst before us, cold and grey, rose ‘ the high moun- 
tain apart,’ where the Transfiguration of our Lord is said to have 
taken place. 

There are not many birds to be seen in Syria, and those we have 
come across are of the species common in England, such as quails, 
two or three kinds of partridges, snipe, woodcocks, besides robins, 
wagtails, larks, and several varieties of woodpecker. One seldom or 
ever hears a bird sing, but then I can’t help fancying, that is be- 
cause there are so few trees for them to alight upon. It is impossible 
to imagine a bird singing, except on a branch. Think of.a night- 
ingale without a bush! The flowers are lovely, even at this 
inclement time of year. Crocuses grow in profusion, and of every 
imaginable colour. They look so fresh and fragile that it seems 
little short of a miracle how they manage to push their delicate heads 
through the rock-bound earth. There are besides great patches of 
narcissus, tulips, and asphodels to be seen in every direction, and in 
places the sterile-looking ground is fairly covered with gum cistus 
and wild pinks. The oleanders, which fringe the streams, are more 
beautiful and luxuriant, with their masses of pink blossom, than any- 
thing I ever saw. The blossoms are single, but in great trusses, and 
ever so much prettier than the double variety usually cultivated in 
England. 

Monday, November 15.—The morning was bitterly cold, and the 
ice had to be broken in our baths. In spite of a big fire outside the 
tent, close to which we ate our breakfast, it was a case of chattering 
teeth and helplessly cold hands. Directly after this comfortless meal 
was over, we started, with a bitter wind in our already blue faces, for 
a slow ride up and down dreary hills and precipices, until we arrived 
at a voleanic region. This was rather more fertile than the land of 
limestone we have been travelling through hitherto, and we soon 
reached the summit of the pass, whence a magnificent view spread 
itself out before us. One could see right down over many miles 
of Palestine, and on the horizon stood boldly out the chain of Hermon, 
Mount Tabor, and Mount Carmel. 

For some distance further we journeyed on, and then halted in a 
stone-quarry for lunch, where we were sheltered indeed from the wind, 
but half roasted by a scorching sun. After lunch we struck out of 
the main road, or rather track, to visit the ancient castle of Subeibeh, 
and this new path led us up and down the worst precipices we have 
yet scaled. The horses had to scramble like cats, sometimes with a 
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bare foothold for their hind legs, whilst they sought for a resting 
place for their front hoofs, and again looking as if they were trying 

to stand on their heads, and must infallibly turn a somersault down . 
the ladder before them. But they carried us safely and well, and we 

rode pleasantly on through olive and myrtle groves until we reached 

the castle. It stands on a beautiful site, commanding the whole of 

the plain of Huleh. Every style of architecture may be found among 

its ruins, for it was begun by the Syro-Grecians five hundred years 

B.c., and -altered, repaired, and added to by every power which has 

held possession of it by turns, down to the seventeenth century. 

Since that comparatively recent date it has been allowed to crumble 

peacefully and picturesquely away. The cisterns, hewn in the solid 

rock, still exist, and are made to hold many thousand tons of water. 

The view from the old castle is superb, and the richness of the foliage 

and vegetation a treat to aching eyes from the whirling desert sand 

of these three days past. 

A narrow rugged path, down which we scrambled, led us to 
the ruins of the ancient town of Banias, or Cesarea Philippi, the 
northernmost point of our Lord’s wanderings on earth. Its scattered 
fragments of dwellings extend over many acres, and there is a 
splendid view from the old Roman bridge of the ancient citadel and 
gateway. From this point the eye also takes in one of the sources of 
the Jordan, issuing, an impetuous glistening thread, from a limestone 
rock, a thousand feet overhead. It dashes straight down and im- 
mediately hurries under a bridge, down the narrow ravine fringed 
with the richest vegetation. After a little time we rode on through 
the village, every housetop of whiclt had a little arbour of branches 
of trees built on its flat roof. The inhabitants sit and even sleep 
in these, to escape the scorpions and ants which infest the whole 

lace. : 

, The camp was reached about dusk, and we found it pitched in a 
charming spot—an olive grove on the brink of a rocky stream, whose 
banks seemed a perfect tangle of creepers and semi-tropical shrubs, 
figs, pomegranates, oleanders, bamboos, sugar-canes, myrtles, vines ; 
while creepers of all kinds grew together in a glorious confusion, and 
hung in leafy wreaths between tree and tree. The air felt deliciously 
balmy and warm after the bleak gale of the last few days, but we 
still had a fire lighted outside after dinner. You can hardly imagine 
how picturesque the scene looked in the moonlight, with the curious 
shadows cast by the flickering fire against the gnarled stems of the 
old olives and the fine evergreen oaks. 

Tuesday, November 16.—A lovely morning. It is delightful 
to be able to make one’s toilet with ease and comfort, after the 
cold and rough weather of these past days. Breakfast was early 
as usual, half-past seven, and whilst we were still eating it, a party 
of five Bedouins passed by on the other side of the ravine. There 
was only the width of the little river between us, and they were 
armed to the teeth and well mounted. They may have been 
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peaceful citizens of the desert; but they looked uncommonly like 
marauders out on a foray. 

We turned a little out of our way, on first starting, to see the 
fountain of Banias, another source of the Jordan, which also issues 
from a limestone rock beneath the ruined remains of some great 
temple, and flows down a ravine exactly like our beautiful halting 
place of yesterday. These two streams used to be the boundaries of 
the ancient Csarea Philippi, and many old inscriptions and carvings 
still remain on the stones. 

After leaving the fountain we held on our way to Tell-el-Kady, 
the site of the ancient city of Dan, the northernmost city of the 
Holy Land, and the one where Jeroboam inaugurated the worship 
of ‘ the golden calf he hadset up.’ Its inhabitants were colonists from 
Sidon, and when one sees the rich fertile plain on whose borders the 
city stood, it is easy to understand how they became lazy and luxu- 
rious in their habits, and so fell an easy prey to the hardy and 
victorious Israelites. The oaks, for which Sidon has always been 
famous, still grow on the hills around, and from one magnificent 
tree which overhangs the fountains, we brought away some acorns, 
hoping to get them to grow in England. 

Near Tell-el-Kady, a third source of the Jordan springs up, and 
after forming a miniature lake in the crater of an extinct volcano, 
rushes down the valley to join the other two streams, and they all flow 
together toward the ‘ waters of Merom.’ I never saw anything so 
lovely as the maidenhair fern at this little lake. It did not fringe 
the edge entirely, as it has always done at every pool, watercourse 
and torrent we have passed since we have been in Syria ; but it sprang 
up in large tufts between the rocks of basalt at the edge and in the 
middle of the lake. It was of a larger variety than one generally meets 
with in England, and in such luxuriant bunches, so effectively placed, 
that it gave the effect of the lake having been specially decorated for 
the occasion. 

On we rode, through thickets of myrtle, oleander, and Berberis 
asiatica, across the plain, over Roman bridges, fording green-fringed 
streams, until we came to a rugged mountain-path leading straight 
up a steep hill, from whose summit we had a magnificent view of 
Hermon and the chain of Anti-Lebanon, away to Mount Carmel, 
whilst just at our feet lay the plain of Huleh. We lunched under 
the shade of a myrtle-tree with this wonderful scenery all around us, 
and it required some resolution, and many remonstrances and threats of 
being belated from Karam, to make us mount our horses again, and turn 
away from so much and such varied beauty. Another climb brought 

us to Hunin, the ancient Rehab—the terminal point of the spies’ 
journeying from Kadesh-Barnea. Thence, a couple of hours’ ride 
through woods of oaks and olives, with a dense undergrowth of 
myrtle and vines, brought us to Meis-el-Jehel. Here we encamped 
for the night, but just outside the village as usual. 
It is a disagreeable peculiarity of this country, that the carcases 
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of all creatures which fall by the roadside are left unburied, so that 
your way is enlivened by the frequent sight of the bodies of divers 
animals in varying stages of decomposition, from a mule just dead, 
to the white, sun-bleached bones of a camel. On the way hither to- 
day, I saw several eagles soaring above our heads: from time to time 
one would pounce down suddenly on the dead bodies of lambs. A 
little further on a huge dog was devouring a carcase, whilst hard by 
two splendid eagles sat on a rock and enviously watched him with 
wide, fierce eyes. 

In spite of the close vicinity of the Jordan, the water is extremely 
bad just here, and has to be brought from a spring miles away. 

Wednesday, November 17.—We started about 9 a.M., and had a 
rather hot and stony ride past the spring whence the water of yes- 
terday had come. The sight of it quite accounts for our all having 
felt more or less ill after drinking it. Nevertheless, the large deep 
stone well, some eighty feet round, was picturesque enough, and 
brought vividly to mind many a Bible story. Two stout Arabs were 
drawing water from below for their mixed herds ; some poor thirsting 
camels waited patiently a little way off, whilst groups of women 
moved away from the well, poising their stone water-jars on their 
heads with one hand, in the old graceful Eastern fashion. 

Not long after leaving this watering-place we reached Kadesh 
Naphtali, one of the Jewish cities of refuge in old times, and also the 
birthplace of Barak. We paused a little to examine the few ruins 
which are still left, and to try and get some water, but it was so bad 
here that even the horses would not touch it. We went on and soon 
came to a curious village of peaked-roof houses, built by some 
Algerian settlers anxious to escape from French discipline. Here 
there was a good spring, which our thirsty horses rushed at, almost 
pushing one another away in their eagerness tg drink of it. An 
Arab was washing the dust off his feet in it just as we came up, 
which seemed unfortunate, but we waited a little while for the con- 
tents of the pool to run off, and then filled our leathern bottles and 
rode on along a path at the edge of a precipice overhanging the river. 

Whilst climbing slowly up a steep bank on the opposite side, a 
Bedouin of the tribe of Ben Issacher, mounted on a pretty black mare, 
overtook us at full gallop. He pulled up and joined our party, and we 
talked to him for some time through Karam. Albert offered to buy 
his long spear with silver-bound joints. At one end was an iron point 
to stick into the ground when not in use, and at the other a sharp 
point of burnished steel. He was a most friendly and affable Bedouin 
and showed us all his arms—pistols, sword, knife, and so forth. When 
we arrived at the rocky plateau at the top of the hill, he gave a sort 
of performance for our amusement, galloping about and whirling his 
lance with dramatic effect and many loud cries, as he thrust at and 
parried thrusts from an imaginary enemy. He turned and twisted 
his mare about with incredible ease and swiftness, only guiding her 
with a halter, for the bit, which is scarcely ever used except in warfare, 
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hung idly from his saddle all the time. We rode together for some 
distance, and at parting, he took the charm from his horse’s neck—a 
piece of crescent-shaped wood—and presented it to me with a most 
graceful salaam. Altogether we were rather pleased with our fellow- 
traveller, until old Hadji Hassan let out that his parting words had 
been a strongly expressed wish to find any two of us alone in a. place 
where he could use his weapons inearnest. Six together were beyond 
his ideas, so he made the best of his disappointment. 

A hot, dreary ride of two hours brought us to Safed, said by some 
to be the city alluded to by St. Matthew as the city set on a hill that 
cannot be hid. It is perched on the very summit of a high mountain. 
From the olive-grove close to the castle in which our tents are pitched 
we have a lovely outlook over distant ridges, one folded softly over the 
other, until the eye travels down to Mount Carmel and the Sea of 
Galilee lying at our feet. As if they were on a map, one.picks out 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, Tiberias, and the country of the 
Gergesenes. On the eastern side is the steep place where the devil- 
possessed swine ran violently down, to perish in the waters. Every 
spot has some thrilling charm of its own, by which to hold the gazer 
spell-bound, The sunset was lovely, though stormy, and the moon 
rose early, shedding a full and pure radiance over the scene, and 
filtering down through the branches of the olive-trees. Safed suffered 
terribly in the great earthquake of 1837. Five thousand of the 
inhabitants perished miserably. The earth was literally shaken to 
pieces, and has still great rents in it. Only four thousand inhabit- 
ants, chiefly Jews, remain in it now. 

Thursday, November 18.—The sunset of last night has kept its 
promise. When we awoke at five this morning, it was pouring with 
rain and the thunder was rolling among the mountains. The rain 
continued more or less until ten, when we seized an interval of fine 
weather to start by another bare and bleak road winding through the 
mountains of Naphtali. It was very hot, with occasional showers ; 
but when the clouds lifted enough to enable us to see the hills, they 
looked all the more lovely for the changing, flitting shadows and 
mist wreaths. The usual brief halt for lunch was made at the 
top of a hill among some acacia and fig-bushes, To-day the meal 
was improved by some delicious new milk which we got from a party 
of travelling Arabs. They were all picturesque-looking people, espe- 
cially the head goatherd, who carried, among other weapons, an old 
English ‘Tower’ gun, with flint lock and steel, and the words 
‘Tower’ and ‘ George IV.’ on the lock. It had a preposterously long 
barrel, bound round at regular intervals with little brass hoops. Only 
last year we were told at the Tower that all their condemned guns 
were bought by the Jews, and altered to suit the Arab taste, and that 
they then found a ready market in these parts. 

Fine timber is said to exist in this range of mountains, but we 
have scarcely seen a tree to-day. It is true that our after-luncheon 
ride led us along a stream, densely bordered on either side by luxu- 
riant oleanders, but then they are only flowering bushes! At last we 
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reached the plain of Gennesareth—a rich flat at_ the head of the lake. 
The land belongs to some merchants in Damascus, but is cultivated 
for their benefit by a little colony of Arabs of the Gawwmneh tribe. | 

Another stream had to be crossed, and this brought us along a 
beach of small but beautiful shells, to the wretched village of Magdala, 
the supposed birthplace of Mary Magdalene. A large caravan of 
Arabs and camels on their way to Egypt were halting here. Then 
the path wound sometimes alongside and sometimes above the lake, 
until we reached Tiberias, a dirty town with a ruined castle. Here 
we found great excitement prevailing, for the Pasha of Damascus was 
going to spend the night in the town on his way from Jerusalem, 
where he had been to pay a visit to the Prince of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria. His attendants were busy unloading the camels 
and pitching the tents on the shore, and the ladies of the harem 
were just arriving. They had been travelling in queer-shaped, gaily 
decorated litters, each borne between two camels. Just as we topped 
the hill and came in view of their camp, the escort of Turkish cavalry 
was following the ladies’ litters down the steep hill. It was a curious 
and characteristic scene, which we would not have missed on any 
account. The green and gold and purple and gold tents, with the 
crescent flag floating above them, stood in the middle of a perfect 
town of little white tents which sprang up like mushrooms in all 
directions, even whilst we stood looking at them. The escort were 
mounted on active little horses, and wore boots and gaiters, full blue 
Turkish trousers, red Garibaldi shirts, and white handkerchiefs over 
their fezzes, with a piece of rope wound round them. They were 
followed and escorted in their turn by a swarm of Arabs and followers 
in every variety of picturesque rags. Some of this ragged outer regi- 
ment acted as guides, and were armed with curious short little blun- 
derbusses like those used in England in the earliest days of fire- 
arms. They had perhaps found their way over here from the Tower, 
as had the goatherd’s gun. 

Tiberias, like Safed, is principally inhabited by Jews, who look 
very odd in long distinguishing garments of light linen, buttoned 
straight down from head to foot. Their hair, too, is cut short, except 
one curl in front of each ear. A small white cotton nightcap and a 
hat like the ordinary chimney pot, only cut shorter, complete the 
costume, which is in sharp contrast to the flowing, gay-coloured dress 
of the Arabs, Turks, and Syrians. These Jews are abjectly poor, and 
nowhere could we behold a more literal fulfilment of prophecy than 
standing in such spots as these and looking around one at their 
unhappy inhabitants. 

Although the country is thickly strewn with loose stones, the soil 
is rich and fertile, but it is quite uncultivated. For miles it looks 
like an utter desert, and to such desolate expanses succeeds a tangle 
or copse of thorny shrubs. Often we journey for miles without seeing 
a human being, or an Arab hut or even tent. It is a veritable 
country uf desolation ; still in some places there are lovely scenery and 
grand views, but they are few and far between. 
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The Pasha did not arrive till after dark, so we did not wait to see 
him. Indeed, I felt rather cross with his highness, for he had taken 
up our proposed camping ground, and therefore our tents had to be 
pitched a good way farther along the shore. However, the camping 
ground turned out a very nice place, close to the hot springs, and 
only a few feet from the waters of the lake. Here, too, we only 
needed a couple of guards to sleep by each tent. 

Friday, November 19.—A showery night and morning, but 
delightfully warm. In spite of his late arrival, the Pasha with all 
his train of followers was off en rowte for Damascus at daybreak, so no 
more has been seen of them. We started at eleven, in a boat of 
primitive construction, with five inefficient boatmen. Luckily the 
lake was perfectly calm, and we proceeded safely, though very slowly. 
It is curious to remember that during the time of our Lord’s ministry 
here, and for long afterwards, the inhabitants of the country near the 
lake gained their living by fishing, and that the sea must have been 
covered by boats. Now there are only two boats on the lake, both 
of comparatively recent importation, and never used, except by 
visitors to its shores. Nothing shows more forcibly the desolation 
which has passed over the land. 

We rowed leisurely on to the very centre of the lake, so as to have a 
good view all round, and to see the clefts in the hill where the Jordan 
enters the lake at the north end. The first idea was to land at the 
north side, but so slow was our progress that it was found imprac- 
ticable. "We had to turn off towards the cliff, down which the swine 
ran into the sea. It is the only steep place ; for elsewhere, though 
the mountains encompass the lake, there is a flat strip of cultivated 
land between them and the lake, except in this one spot, where a 
spur of the mountain range runs abruptly down. 

We landed at a place now called Tel Hunel, regarding which 
there is much controversy among learned writers. It is certainly 
the site of one of the desolated cities, but whether of Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, or Chorazin, cannot now be determined, so utter has been 
their overthrow. It is only the general locality which can be ascer- 
tained. We lunched at this forsaken spot; and then went on and 
landed again at Magdala, to collect some of the lovely shells. 

A breeze now sprang up, blowing right ahead; the waters of 
the lake immediately became very rough, and we soon began to 
feel exceedingly uncomfortable. Happily the wind changed, or we 
should certainly have had to spend the night on the lake, for our boat 
made little or no progress against it. Even as it was, we were kept 
out very late, and Tom had begun to be anxious, for, as on all inland 
seas, the wind here is exceedingly fitful and treacherous, and he 
fully expected it would chop round again. Thefoundations of the old 
city of Tiberias extend far beyond our tents to the hot springs, nearly a 
mile from the present town, and the borders of the lake are surrounded 
by the ruins of once prosperous towns and villages. This bit of our 
journey is, to my mind, the most interesting. I feel too unwell to 
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actually enjoy the scenes of each day, but I am sure I shall always 
look back to them with delight. 

Saturday, November 20.—-I have been gradually and decidedly 
getting worse ever since we left Meis-el-Jehel. I suffer horribly ° 
from ague and low fever, and this morning I am so ill that there 
seems a good deal of doubt whether we can start at all. Tom, how- 
ever, thinks it better to push on, as here there is no doctor or 
possibility of help of any kind, whereas from Nazareth one day would 
take us to Acre. My recollections of this morning’s journey are very 
vague. The most distinct idea was the ever-present wonder how long 
I should be able to remain in my saddle. Then came intervals of 
unconsciousness, from which I recovered to find myself laid on the 
ground, while quinine and brandy and water were being poured down 
my throat. 

Whilst we were resting under some olive-trees to-day, a marriage 
procession passed us. It was led by about fifty men in their best 
clothes, well mounted and armed, who were escorting a bride home. 
Some of these men played upon curious musical instruments. In 
their midst sat the bride—astride upon a white caparisoned horse, 
led by a man in flowing robes. Her wonderful garments were stiff 
with embroidery, and she was laden with magnificent jewels. She 
wore the usual jacket, shirt, tunic, fall, and loose trowsers, and was 
attended by four very ugly old hags as bridesmaids, who were nearly 
as smart as herself. But these antique damsels (or dames) were 
distinguished by extraordinary head-dresses, composed of rolls of 
silver coins about the size of a florin, piled up like the money on a 
money-changer’s counter, and arranged round the front of a sort of 
cap, something of the shape of a great sausage. The procession in- 
cluded a host of women and children, and the rear was brought up 
by a solitary camel, bearing a huge scarlet and green box aloft, which 
box contained the bride’s trousseau. Their journey was a long one, and 
to beguile its tedium, they sang songs and played upon their queer 
musical instruments, and every time they came to ever so small a 
plateau beside the rocky path, the men broke out of the order of 
march and held a sort of miniature tournament, performing all sorts 
of intricate evolutions. They would tilt at one another with their 
long lances, and fire off their long guns. Now and then one of them 
would detach himself from the rest and really seem to fly up the 
steep mountain side, his horse clambering over the rocks, and all the 
others rushing after him in hot pursuit shouting and shrieking at 
the top of their voices. 

We were passing or travelling with this procession the whole 
afternoon. By a curious coincidence, when we arrived at Kefr 
Kenna, the ancient Cana of Galilee, where our Lord performed his 
first miracle at a bridal feast, there stood, just as they might have 
stood in those distant days, a vast and expectant crowd, and the bride- 
groom anxiously waiting at the door of his house to receive the bride. 

Kefr Kenna is an old village on the side of a hill not far from 
Nazareth, surrounded by fertile fields and orchards, all hedged in by 
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prickly pears. Some of the oldest-olive trees in the world grow just 
here. Inever saw such decrepid gnarled old trunks as had some of 
them. You can still see the house where the miracle was performed, 
and even, they say, the six water-pots of stone, but we did not pause 
to look at them, nor yet at the tomb of the Prophet Jonah, which 
is on the opposite hill. 

The rain was coming down in torrents, but it proved to be only a 
shower, and cleared before we had finished climbing the hill above 
Nazareth, enabling us to enjoy the justly celebrated view of moun- 
tain, plain, and sea, from its summit. 

On our arrival we found that a party of French travellers had 
taken possession of our intended camping ground, and, in conse- 
quence, our tents had not yet been pitched. This was unfortunate 
for me, as I had to wait in the damp for nearly an hour, tired and ill 
as I felt. It poured with rain all night, and though our tents had 
not leaked so far, still everything became damp and wet. I am fast 
coming to the conclusion that this sort of life requires fine weather, 
robust health, and a prettier line of country than we have passed 
through. Under the conditions named I could imagine it to be de- 
lightful. As it is, one never has a moment’s rest from the time one 
is called in the morning until one tumbles into bed more dead than 
alive at night. The days have generally been spent thus :—We are 
called at half-past five, have a cup of coffee, and after dressing and pack- 
ing, breakfast (with three hot dishes) is served outside at half-past 
seven. Then we sit on the ground, and write or read in an uncom- 
fortable sort of fashion while the tents are taken down and the mules 
loaded. When Karam has seen all this properly done, we start, and ride 
for four or five hours until lunch, which is always a hurried meal, as 
the halt is generally made near some object of interest. Three or four 
more hours’ riding, perhaps, brings us to our camping ground for the 
night. If the weather and the roads have been good, we are lucky 
enough to find the tents pitched and ready for us; if not, we sit on 
the ground and watch the process. In an hour or so comes dinner, 
after which we are all glad to go to bed as soon as possible. Our 
cook has proved himself an excellent artiste, and has provided upwards 
of seventy various dishes, all excellent of their kind. He deserves the 
more credit for this, since his fireplaceis simply a perforated half cylinder 
about four feet high and one foot broad. It has been supported on four 
legs, but some of these have come off by rough usage, and it is now 
propped up in a makeshift fashion. His principal materials have been 
skinny fowls, tough mutton, eggs, and goat’s-milk, besides the potted 
meats, vegetables, and sauces with which Karam has plentifully pro- 
vided him. 

Sunday, November 21.—It has poured with rain all night and 
day. As I spent all the time in my bed, I have not much to write 
about, unless I dilate on the miseries of being ill inatent. It is 
especially wretched on a wet day, when the roof is saturated and the 
walls running down with water, when the carpet is a mass of mud, 

and clothes, counterpane, and, in fact, everything is wringing wet, 
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when you are obliged to hold an umbrella over your head and to have 
your bed covered by a mackintosh. Then swarms of black beetles of 
various dimensions, snails, slugs, wood-lice, earwigs, occasionally a | 
scorpion, infest the tent to obtain shelter from the deluge outside. 
These larger creatures are in addition, remember, to the mosquitoes 
and fleas, which we seem to carry about with us everywhere. Some- 
times, when I have not been too unwell to be indifferent to every- 
thing, I have thought what a positive pleasure it must be to be ill in 
a nice house with everything clean and comfortable around you. At 
the best of times camp beds are not too luxurious, and it is a con- 
stant wonder to me why it should be necessary to have the bedclothes 
always several sizes too small for them. Badly off as I was, however, 
I really think I had the best of it, even in my damp bed and racked 
with fever, for the others looked wretchedly cold and miserable. But 
they took the greatest care of me, and the quinine and strong soup 
which they gave me every alternate hour made me feel much better 
towards evening. 

Akurah, the dog, so named after the village from which he came, 
and who has followed us faithfully ever since, spent most of this wet 
day with us, and we have really grown so fond of him that we think 
of taking him back to England with us. He is a wonderfully clever 
watch-dog, affectionate to us, and just civil to the servants. He has 
made it his business to ascertain who are the authorised passers-by, 
and even recognises the right of way of the water-carrier’s casks, 
assistants, and guards who are appointed at each village. These he 
permits to pass, but woe betide anyone else who ventures within an 
imaginary circle he has drawn round the tents the moment the camp 
is formed. No strange foot must intrude there. If they do not heed 
a low warning growl, Akurah is on. his legs in a minute, and the 
visitor flying before him. , 

Nazareth is chiefly interesting from its associations—from the fact 
that here our Lord spent twenty-seven years of His life on earth. 
Like all these Eastern villages, it looks sufficiently clean and agree- 
able from a little distance; but turns out to be less attractive 
when you find yourself within the walls. It is built on the side 
of a hill, and is surrounded with gardens and orchards fenced in 
by hedges of prickly pear. It is the head-quarters of many mis- 
sionaries, who work very hard among the people; and it was most 
interesting to see all the Christian Arabs riding into the town, early 
this morning, dressed in their best clothes, but well armed, to attend 
the Church services in Arabic. Tom wanted very much to go to the 
evening service at 7°30, but there was such a downpour of rain he 
could not manage it. However, next day he called on the mis- 
sionary, and heard many interesting details of his labours and the 
condition of the neighbourhood. 

Baron de Saulcy, the great Oriental traveller, has been encamped 
close to us all this drenching day. He seems to have a large party 
with him, to judge from the size of his camp. 

ANNIE Brassey. 
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AFGHANISTAN : ITs. RACES AND RULERS. 


HE majority of Englishmen seem to look upon Afghanistan as a 
homogeneous state, peopled entirely by Afghans, and in their 
normal condition under the rule of one native sovereign. Hardly 
anything could be further from the truth. Afghanistan is merely 
a geographical expression like Turkey. It contains some districts 
almost entirely Afghan ; many in which the Afghans form part of a 
mixed population, like the Turks or Greeks in Bulgaria or Roumelia ; 
others in which the Afghan ruler and his soldiery rule by force an 
alien race, and also large tracts into which Afghans have never 
penetrated, and in which their language is utterly unknown. A short 
account of some of the races which occupy the land will perhaps best 
explain the true state of the case. About three-fourths of the 
districts which are principally inhabited by Afghans, and which may 
therefore be called Afghanistan, seem to lie within the tract to which 
we now give this name, the remainder being in British territory 
or independent Yusufzai and Swat; but in many of these a large 
minority of the inhabitants are non-Afghans; and there are also 
within the boundary important provinces in which the latter pre- 
ponderate, and extensive districts which have hitherto resisted the 
inroads of the Afghans, and maintained their ancient independence. 
The numbers which we shall give below are of course only approxi- 
mate guesses, but they are taken from the best available sources, and 
may suffice for our purpose. 

The total number of inhabitants (excluding the territories now 
made over to our Government) may be taken as four millions, and of 
these perhaps one and three-quarter millions are Afghans, half a 
million or so of these even, however, being deadly enemies of the 
Kabul government, and prompt in defending themselves against its 
regiments and its officials whenever not confronted by superior 
forces. Among the principal Afghan clans, such as the Ghilzais and 
the Momunds, there is little liking for the Durrani Amirs, as has 
been plainly shown during the recent campaign, though it would be 
rash for us to reckon much upon their alliance in any complications ; 
they would probably assist us just as long as it might serve their 
purpose to do so, and no longer; and it is of course possible that if 
we were in difficulties they might do as much for their own country- 
men, but more likely that from fear of future vengeance they would 
abstain from openly taking part against us under any circumstances. 
Anything like solidarité among the Afghan clans is impossible, and 
the idea of finding any Afghan chief to whom all the clans would 
willingly submit is out of the question ; the most we can expect is to 
choose a man of good repute among them, who will have the cordial 
support of his own clan, and to whom, for the sake of quiet, the other 
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tribes will consent to yield a nominal allegiance, this being, in the 
case of powerful tribes, often only given in return for a subsidy of 
money from the so-called sovereign ; whether, however, it is advisable 
to fight and scheme in order to set up such a ruler is a question to” 
which we shall revert, and which need not, therefore, be considered 
here. 

From the numbers given above it will be also observed that even 
if all the Afghans in Afghanistan should unite, they will still be out- 
numbered by the non-Afghans; but it must not be inferred that 
there is any chance of the latter depriving the Afghans of their 
supremacy. These are in a similar position to the Turks in the 
Ottoman empire, and are, like them, generally armed and trained 
for war; the non-Afghans, on the other hand, are generally traders 
and agriculturists, and, with one important exception, are not found 
in the higher ranks of the army. The relative positions of the 
different non-Afghan races will perhaps be better understood from a 
brief description of them; but on many interesting and important 
points our information is at present very imperfect, and it is to be 
hoped that advantage will be taken at once of our increased facilities 
for examining the remoter districts and their inhabitants. 

To take them, then, in the order of their relative importance, 
we have, first, the Kyzilbashes, descendants, it is said, of military 
colonists left by Nadir Shah when he overran the country. They 
are modern Persians, of mixed Persian and Turkish descent, in 
number about 150,000, but from their courage, wealth, and enter- 
prise of far more consequence than a much larger number of any 
other race in the country. The Kabul government (the so-called 
national rule, in opposition to which many English writers look upon 
us as unwarrantable intruders), though sometimes oppressing them 
by help of the Afghans, has generally been glad to court their sup- 
port, and they occupy a large and wealthy quarter of the city of 
Kabul. The principal merchants, if not Hindus, come from their 
ranks; many of them fill important posts in the civil administra- 
tion of the country, and they formed the bulk of the Amir’s artillery 
and cavalry. It is possible that in course of time their superior 
intelligence and civilisation might acquire for them the leadership . 
in place of the Afghans—at all events in the towns. The Kyzil- 
bashes are found in the British service, especially in the Guides, 
where they form a splendid troop of horsemen, and in. our Bengal 
cavalry regiments many of our best native officers are furnished 
by them, and in every rank they are unsurpassed in all soldierly 
qualities; they are bold and skilful horsemen, intelligent, orderly, 
and amenable to discipline. Had they possession of the citadel 
of Kabul it is quite possible that they might control the govern- 
ment; and it was once proposed to build a suburb for them in such 
a position that the fortress could no longer bombard their houses 
as it can at present. They might become such valuable allies to us in 
case of future complications, that it would be folly not to conciliate 
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them. There is a strong religious antipathy between them, as Shiahs, 
and the bulk of the Afghans, who are Sunni Mahomedans, and dif- 
ference of language (modern Persian on the one side and Pushtoo on 
the other) is another important distinction. In the first Afghan war, 
when the Kabul Brigade was sacrificed in a disastrous attempt to 
retreat, a very slight exhibition of political skill would have secured 
the support of the Parsiwans (Persian speakers) against the Afghans ; 
but unfortunately our representatives were too busy intriguing with 
one faction of these against another, to think of so apparently 
hazardous, but really safe and prudent a course of action as it would 
have been, to break with them all and enlist their natural enemies on 
our side against them. In many ways, however, they showed their wil- 
lingness to come to terms with us, and it was by a party of Kyzil- 
bash horsemen, under Captain Shakspeare, that Lady Sale and the 
other captives were found and brought safely back to Kabul in the 
following autumn. 

Allied to the Kyzilbashes in language, though speaking a more 
archaic form of it, are the Tajiks, supposed to represent the original 
Persian inhabitants of the land; they are said to number about half 
a million, are generally industrious agriculturists, mechanics, and 
traders, and furnish a considerable number of fighting men for the 
Kabul Amir’s army; but they are a somewhat downtrodden race, 
deficient in energy, and not likely to assert their independence unless 
led by men of a more enterprising race. The differences between 
Afghans and Tajiks are not intensified by sectarian animosity, as 
both belong to the Sunni persuasion, but difference of language and, 
above all, of habits and inclination, form an insurmountable obstacle 
to any real union between them. As they serve in the Kabul armies, 
which have frequently encountered with success Afghan mountaineers 
of various clans, and from the fact that the Russians are reported to 
be raising regiments of Tajiks in Khokand, it would seem that they 
are by no means devoid of military instincts, and if supplied with 
leaders by their co-linguists and natural allies, the Kyzilbashes, 
there seems no reason why they should not take the place to which 
their numbers and intelligence entitle them. Passing on from these 
. civilised races, who supply most of the bankers, merchants, mechanics, 
and traders of the country, one of the most noticeable features of the 
map of Afghanistan is the large tract of mountain spurs and valleys, 
known as Western Hazara, extending from the Kob-i-Baba above 
Kabul to Herat, and from the districts of the Oxus, on the north, 
nearly to the lower Helmand and Sistan on the south. 

This large tract has always been almost entirely independent of the 
Amirs of Kabul, Kandahar, or Herat, and no Afghan can pass through it; 
the more accessible districts only, from fear of the Kabul armies, pay the 
ruler tribute ; it is occupied by tribes of Tatar origin, called Hazaras, 
and towards the south-west Aimaks, about 400,000 in number. They 
are chiefly a pastoral people, dwelling in secluded villages or wander- 
ing over the hills, living on the produce of their flocks and herds, and 
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retaining in many places their ancient customs and habits unchanged 
since they came from the high lands beyond the Oxus. They have a 
poor reputation as soldiers, but this may be partly accounted for by 
the inferiority of their arms and organisation; had they not some 
good fighting qualities they could hardly for so long a time have 
maintained their independence against the Afghans, for they are sup- 
posed to have been settled in this region since the days of Chengiz 
Khan. The best description of these people is to be found in the 
‘Caravan Journeys’ of General Ferrier, who mentions that in some 
of the remote valleys they still keep their primitive language and 
religion, but the majority of them speak Persian and profess the 
Shiah Mahomedan faith. Having no love for the Kabul govern- 
ment or for the Afghans, they would naturally welcome anyone who 
should conquer these and restrain them from harassing the Hazara 
frontiers and exacting tribute. To a ruler at Herat, an alliance with 
the Hazaras would give the command of Maimana, Balkh, and the 
other khanates on the Oxus, as well as the command of the roads 
from Herat to the north. Such an alliance no Afghan is likely to 
obtain, and a conquest from Kabul by the help of English rupees and 
rifles would simply mean the extermination or enslaving of the Hazaras. 

Passing on to Afghan Turkestan, which comprises the districts 
between the mountains and the Oxus from the Murghab to the 
Pamirs—that is to say, the khanates of Maimana, Balkh, Khulm, 
Kunduz, Badakhshan, and Wakhan—we find the ruling race to be 
Ozbegs, who in some parts form the bulk of the population; the 
Afghan rulers being, of course, supported by a certain number of 
soldiers of their own race and by mercenaries of all races; in Bada- 
khshan, Wakhan, and other remote places, the populace are still 
Tajik, or remnants of the aboriginal races, and the Afghans have only 
occasionally appeared as invaders and plunderers; but the memory of 
their presence is generally sufficient to enforce the payment of a tribute 
toKabul. The Ozbegs, Tajiks, and other inhabitants of this country 
are estimated at about 640,000; the Ozbegs being originally intruders, 
who crossed the Oxus and subdued the Tajiks, to be themselves con- 
quered in turn by the Afghans. 

Separated from Afghan Turkestan by the Hindu Kush are a 
number of valleys, mostly well watered and fertile, running generally 
from the mountain range to the Kabul river; to the west, near 
Kabul, the spurs and valleys are inhabited by the Kohistanis, or 
mountaineers, wild tribes of perhaps a mixed origin, turbulent, and 
treacherous, nominally subject to Kabul, but ever ready to take 
advantage of a weak government. Troublesome as they have been 
to the Amirs, they would doubtless be no less so to any other rulers, 
and cannot be considered a source of strength to any party. East of 
these, and extending to the snows of the Hindu Kush, is Kafiristan, 
inhabited by the interesting and somewhat mysterious people called the 
Siah-posh Kafirs (black-clothed unbelievers); they seem to be one 
of the earliest offshoots of the Aryan race, or, more correctly speaking, 
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perhaps, part of the original stock itself, who have remained for ages 
in or near their original home. The Afghans have for ages carried 
on against them a war of predatory incursions in order to carry off 
their boys and girls for the Kabul slave market, and many of the 
former have, from their fine physique and superior intelligence, risen to 
eminence in the service of the Amirs, as for instance the late General 
Feramorz Khan, who commanded in Kandahar, while the girls, with 
their fair faces and often blue eyes, are as highly valued for the Afghan 
harems. Few Europeans have seen any of this curious race, but 
those who met Feramorz Khan and others in the Afghan service were 
very favourably impressed by them. About half a dozen were 
enlisted some years ago into the Guides Corps, but did not remain 
long when the officer who had taken a special interest in their 
welfare went to England on leave. They themselves claim descent 
from Alexander the Great, and it is of course possible that some of 
the Greco-Bactrians, when driven from the cities in the valley of the 
Kabul river, may have sought refuge in this almost inaccessible region, 
and have been absorbed by the old populations. The Kafirs have some 
distinctively European customs, such as those of sitting on chairs 
instead of on the ground, and using tables. They were defeated by 
Chengiz Khan, the passage of whose army they attempted to oppose, 
but up to the present time have resisted all the attempts of the 
Afghans to subdue and convert them to Mahomedanism; though 
those who live on the borders have had to submit, and are called 
Nimchas, which may be taken to mean half-Mahomedans; these 
Nimchas act as go-betweens, and manage what trade exists between 
the Kafirs and their neighbours. As the mountaineers have no 
weapons, and we occasionally supply their fanatical enemies with 
rifles and ammunition, it is not likely that this state of independence 
can be maintained for many years longer unless we interfere for their 
protection. Had we remained at Jellalabad, it would have been easy 
enough to do this, and if we now return there it should be a simple mat- 
ter to open communications from the new frontier which we shall occupy. 
The Kafirs have always professed a liking for the English as great as 
their hatred of the Afghans, and it would indeed be suicidal policy to 
neglect an alliance which must give us at once the command of an 
important section of the Hindu Kush. In numbers, the Kafirs, with 
Nimchas and Chitralis, are thought to be about 150,000, and if 
protected and encouraged, they would probably become much more 
numerous. 

To the east of Kafiristan are the Kunar, Bajour and Swat hill- 
men, apparently not of Afghan origin, but Afghan in language and 
other respects; like their neighbours, the Momunds, they take little 
interest in Kabul politics, and care only to preserve their own inde- 
pendence ; and east and south of these again are the Yusufzais, one of 
the principal Afghan clans, who live partly in a state of independence 
and partly in British territory, and who of late years have been on very 
good terms with us. From Peshawur to the Bolan Pass the high 
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plateau which forms the Suleiman range is inhabited by various 
Afghan tribes, which are mostly more or less independent of the Kabul 
government, and some of the southern districts of what is called 
Afghanistan are inhabited by Baluchis. These are more hardy and 
daring, but generally less hostile to us, and perhaps less treacherous 
and shifty by nature than Afghans. 

If we now turn to the west we shall find in the sandy wastes of 
Sistan nomads of various races and wild freebooters who have natu- 
rally succeeded to the peaceful Tajik populations, as settled govern- 
ment has died out to be replaced by anarchy or misrule, and the roads 
and irrigation works of an older civilisation have fallen into decay. 
North of Sistan the western frontier is formed by the important 
province of Herat. The population here may be taken as purely 
Persian, the rulers and part of the garrison of Herat only being 
Afghans. 

It is hardly necessary to describe the Afghans themselves, the ruling 
race, in detail, so many and so good are the accounts of them 
that correspondents have furnished during the past year; there may 
be between one and a half and two millions of them in Afghanistan, 
speaking for the most part their peculiar language, Pushtoo, and, 
with some important exceptions, of the Sunni Mahomedan faith. 
They are divided into clans, such as the Afridi, Momund, Ghilzai, 
Abdali or Durrani, &c., and each of these is subdivided into many 
smaller tribes; quarrels, if not actual warfare, are common between 
these, and the consequence is that at last one of the great clans may 
be expected to side with anyone who attacks the others. Thus in our 
late war we have had the powerful and warlike Ghilzais, and also the 
Momunds and others, taking our part against the Durrani Amir, and 
the Turis and others of the Kuram Valley welcomed us as deliverers. 
The Momunds, Afridis, and many smaller clans, have never paid 
tribute to Kabul except when compelled to do so by force of arms, so 
that the rule of the Amir was sure to crumble away as soon as boldly 
attacked, for it was not likely that his army of mercenaries—Kyzil- 
bashes, Tajiks, and others—would stand by him when he was deserted 
by most of his own countrymen. 

Having thus briefly passed in review the various elements which 
go to make up the heterogeneous population of the land called 
Afghanistan, it will be seen how unfair must be any political settle- 
ment which takes account only of the Afghan portion of the inha- 
bitants. We may, in fact, as has been said above, compare Afghan- 
istan to the Turkey of fifty years ago. The Afghans would represent 
the Mahomedans, some of them being the staunchest supporters of 
government, while the Afridis and Momunds, like the Arabs and 
Kurds, are rather a source of weakness than strength. The Kyzilbashes 
and Tajiks may be likened to the Greeks and Armenians, and the in- 
dependent Hazaras and Kafirs to the Servians and Montenegrins. 
Recent events have shown with a terrible certainty how slight is the 
hold which the Amir has over his own countrymen—how little of a 
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ruler he really is, even supported by the shadow of British bayonets. 
It remains an urgent question how far any English Government is 
justified in upholding a tyranny so helpless and yet so fierce as that 
of the so-called Kabul government. The proposal from a Russian 
source that the country should be divided between Russia and 
England, is of course out of the question; but at any rate it shows 
that the real difficulties of the situation are more fully grasped 
elsewhere than by our own politicians. The proposal is out of 
the question because by such a partition the gain would all be 
Russia’s while we should reap all the difficulties ; the fertile Khanates 
by the Oxus and the rich province of Herat would, under even a 
fairly tolerable government, soon become large granaries supporting 
large populations, and enabling armies to be massed without anxiety 
as to communications with Europe so far as food is concerned, and 
the populations, grateful for deliverance from the Afghan yoke, would 
probably not object to even a Russian administration in exchange. 
The English on the other hand would, though perhaps secure in 
Kandahar and Girishk on the south, be forced to maintain armies 
among the fanatical and treacherous Afghan tribes about the Kabul 
Valley, and on the borders of the Hazaras we should everywhere be 
looked upon as the champions of the Afghans and the enemies of 
every tribe which they have conquered, or tried to conquer, in Asia. 
Some well-considered scheme, however, for dividing the country may 
after all prove the more beneficent as well as the more statesmanlike. 
Russian annexations may prove to be better than British guarantees, 
for if the Russians trample on independence and crush out patriotism 
it is generally to introduce their own settled government which, 
whatever be its faults, is preferable to the desolation carried by 
Kabul regiments into the hills and valleys where they obtain the 
mastery. In Europe we have long recognised the equal claims to 
justice of Italian and Hungarian, Turk, Greek, and Slav: why should 
we in Central Asia consider only the Afghan? It can hardly be said 
that practical difficulties stand in the way. Were the Heratees allowed 
to choose a ruler for themselves and guaranteed independence of both 
Kabul and Persia, they would doubtless welcome gladly British 
residents, as they did in 1840, er even a British garrison in the 
citadel of Herat. We feel bound to save this important strategic 
point from the untrustworthy Persians, but what right have we to 
keep it bound hand and foot under Kabul, knowing as we do the 
rapacity and cruelty of the Afghan rulers? Security for life and 
property would soon double the population and reclaim the rich 
lands which have become desert. Were Herat a separate state under 
our protection, an alliance with the chiefs of the Hazaras would give 
us the Paropamisus, and here again we could introduce peace on the 
borders in place of continual feuds.and raids. 

The advantages of friendship and intercourse with the Kafirs on 
the east has been adverted to already, and generally it may be said 
that it is a duty we owe to humanity, as well as sound policy, to pay 
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more attention to the populations and less to the Amirs, and not to 
set up and maintain in Central Asia artificial boundaries and arbitrary 
rulers antagonistic to the instincts of the inhabitants. 

Through the ignorant ambition of Lord Lytton and the impetuous 
self-confidence of Lord Salisbury, we have entered on a new and 
alarming crisis in our relations with Afghanistan—a crisis more or 
less apprehended from the first by all intelligent and far-seeing 
statesmen. It has been made evident beyond any possibility of doubt 
that we have to settle not only with the so-called Ruler of Cabul, 
but with the inhabitants of the country at large. ‘The most 
momentous war we have ever undertaken in the East,’ so far from 
being ‘ concluded’ (even Lord Salisbury must blush to think of his 
words a few weeks ago), seems only commencing in a really serious 
form. One thing at the present moment alone is clear—that our 
army must advance to Cabul, and British authority be re-asserted. 
But when this has taken place—what then? Our difficulties will 
then only have begun, as well urged by Lord Hartington in his 
energetic speech at Newcastle the other day. Let us hope for the 
true honour and safety of the British Empire in the East as well as 
at home, that its destinies will ere long pass into more sober, com- 
petent, and patriotic hands. 


G. T. P. 
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Recent NoveELs. 


T is usual to begin every article upon novels with a pleasantry 
which is something between a laugh and a sneer. There is no 
critic so beardless but he will have his youthful fling at this branch 
of literature. Though to many of us these books supply our most 
intimate acquaintances—and though they give more pleasure to lives 
of the duller sort than perhaps any other kind of production—though 
they help us to talk, and sometimes to feel—though they are more 
generally read than any other books, and fill up the advertising lists 
and the circulating libraries (which it would be safe to say live but 
by them), and present themselves to us alike in clubs and in drawing- 
rooms—yet there is scarcely one among us who can discuss them 
without an attempt to show himself superior to his subject. And 
we are constrained to admit that, though the fringe is grey upon our 
chin and our experiences are many, it is with some difficulty that we 
resist the instinct of our order, and frown down the incipient smirk 
which was ready to light up our elderly countenance when we first 
perceived the character of the books before us. But we conquer the 
impulse. We will say nothing about the ever-increasing manufac- 
ture of fiction; we will even resist the facile jest so dear to our 
brethren of the newspapers, about the preponderance of the lady- 
novelist, and her wonderful exertions in this branch of industry. All 
these remarks have been made so often that the reader’s memory can 
supply them at will. He will know all that it is usual to say on this 
and other preliminary points; and we trust he will feel a certain 
gratitude to us for letting him off the prefatory remarks to which he is 
so well accustomed. It is a more pleasant task to remind him of the 
uses of these books which are so cavalierly talked of, but so universally 
present. A good novel, how good it is! We remember across a waste 
of years, the sensation with which, coming home from a long and 
fatiguing day’s journey through the wet and mud and cold, we found on 
the table in front of the cheerful fire, in the clear and warm and soft 
and genial atmosphere, ‘Silas Marner,’ all fragrant with uncut leaves, 
fresh from the press! We are aware that there are many who will 
consider it a kind of profanity to speak of ‘ Silas Marner’ as if it were 
a mere novel— but does anybody suppose that the delicate climax of 
repose and pleasure, the exquisite heightening of rest with a new 
excitement which that book brought, could be conveyed to anyone 
by the lucubrations of Theophrastus Such? It is the story in it 
which gives meaning and fitness and natural force to the human 
characters evolved, and even to all the wisdom and lofty sentiment of 
which the book is full. Creation indeed compels narrative. There 
is no setting before us an imaginary man or woman—and few will 
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deny that some of the dearest friends we have are imaginary men 
and women—without a story to displaythem. The smallest fiction is 
thus in nearer relationship to the highest dramatic creation than any 
other kind of literary effort. And though there are never many 
novels of the class of ‘Silas Marner,’ there is a very considerable 
number of lessening rank, in many steps and gradations, the least 
worthy of which may still give zest to repose, and consolation to 
weariness. Though Sir Walter has fallen out of repute with the 
witlings, and has not the good luck to please the golden youth of 
this superior generation, what breathings of gratitude have risen to 
him out of the profoundest heart of the nation for the fifty years or 
so during which he reigned supreme; and what a wonderful gap in 
our literature, what an impoverishment of our memories, what a 
dismal downfall even in national importance would come to us could 
we imagine such a calamity as the clean sweep out of the world of 
the Waverley Novels! how many laborious libraries would we con- 
sent to part with rather than these forty-odd volumes—how much 
philosophy and history, how many of the learned disquisitions and 
scholarly performances, of which we speak with so much more respect 
than is appropriate to fiction! Nothing else to which that period 
gave birth, except its poetry, would be so great a loss to us. 

We may admit, however, that from the heights of the honest 
and wholesome national life which Sir Walter portrayed, and from 
the simple and manly romance which wits may mock, but nature 
loves, and which never conveyed an evil suggestion, or fell below the 
purest code of virtue and honour, we have dropped to very small 
matters in these later days. To all great artists, love is the master- 
passion. Very few are they’ who have it in their heart, or their 
power, to ignore its universal potency, or who do not take advantage 
of the agency which works more wonders than any other among 
men, to shape their fables by; but at the same-time, love in the 
hands of a great artist is rarely the exclusive interest, the sole turning 
point of the drama. Even in that most perfect of love tales, the 
story of Romeo and Juliet, the background is full of a varied and 
wonderful life, of all the gradations of humanity, old and young 
carrying on the affairs of the world in the distance, in a lowered and 
subdued tone of colour, as being far from our eye and not immediately 
necessary to the primary interest, but yet so carrying them on, that a 
greater atmosphere of being, a wider universe than that of their own 
passion, is kept round the hapless pair. But the small dabblers in 
the art of fiction who are now so abundant, are perhaps scarcely 
capable of appreciating, and are certainly quite indisposed to obey, 
this wholesome rule of restraint. They are aware that love is the 
chief subject of fiction, without being aware that fiction, even in 
treating its favourite theme, must, if it is to keep any value or power, 
be faithful at the same time to those sober realities of existence which 
only the foolish suppose to be antagonistic to sentiment. It is not the 
natural selection of the one subject which is most appropriate to 
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romance which makes fiction unreal—for this subject belongs more or 
less to every life, and never can be left out of the question; but it is 
the exclusive concentration of all faculties upon this one theme, so 
that, if the novelist were to be trusted, all life would be confined to 
one chapter, and a man’s or woman’s existence gauged by his or her 
share of its early agitations and satisfactions. This, it is needless 
to say, is about as false a view of human existence as would be that 
which should pluck out love altogether from the influences that sway 
it. Especially are women badly used by this superficial and unin- 
telligent art. ‘Love is but part of a man’s life, but it is all a 
woman’s,’ is so universal a sentiment in fiction, that it might be 
stereotyped by the printers as absolutely certain to recur at least 
once or twice in every novel of second or third rate importance. The 
masters of the art seldom risk such a sweeping statement, though we 
think we have met with it even in the larger utterance of Mr. 
Trollope, who is very well aware that there are a great many things 
in the world besides love. We suppose that what our romancers 
really mean is, that while the little drama of love is being played, as 
it is one time or other in most lives, the woman is more absorbed in 
it and occupied by it than the man. Even this, like other gene- 
ralisations, is doubtful, the fact being that individual temperament 
has an infinite deal more to do with it than sex; but according to this 
theory a woman’s life ought to be over, let us say, at a liberal calcula- 
tion, about thirty, after which time it is to be supposed that she is 
prepared to sit down in passive retirement and mourning, and brood 
over the existence which no longer contains anything worth her 
attention. This is not far from the popular view of the case in 
French fiction. We remember to have read a novel in that polished 
tongue, wherein a very charming woman of forty, a wife and mother, 
is represented as wearing always a pensive deprecatory look, as if 
begging pardon of mankind for continuing to exist after the time of 
roses, the time of lovemaking, is over. Let us allow in passing that 
this view of womankind is one largely prevalent in the world, and 
maintained by many most orthodox writers, who would be frightened 
into moral epilepsy by the mere name of a French novel, but to 
whom, in print at least, there seems no stage of development 
desirable for women but that ingenuous condition in which they 
are sweetly receiving impressions from superior intelligences, and 
never grow older than eighteen—a still more contracted possibility 
than the other. For fiction in France permits thirty at the least, 
since fiction in France requires passion—which is happily not a thing, 
any more than private judgment, to be looked for from an ingénue. 
It is this, we think, more than anything else, which gives to novel- 
reading the unwholesome influence with which it is credited. For 
the feeble and foolish writers who thus do their best to put the world 
out of balance are naturally much more plentiful than those to whom 
genius, or the better-comprehended necessities of a liberal art, make 
the use of larger material apparent. Fortunately, the novels now 
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before us are chiefly of a robuster character. Love is by no means 
lord of all in the ideal world—of a smoky and limited, but by no 
means uninteresting description—to which Mrs. Burnett leads us.! 
This lady is already favourably known by at least one book, in which, 
with a little too much of Lancashire dialect, there was a great deal 
of rough Lancashire life of a fresh and novel kind, for which the 
public were grateful. The scene of ‘ Haworth’s’ is laid in the same 
vigorous and characteristic, if not very lovely or gracious, locality, 
and there is decidedly, to our thinking, too much of the peculiar 
form of English which belongs to the county, and of which the 
natives are somewhat proud. It is difficult—not to understand—but 
to follow over a page, with its many solitary vowels. No doubt, 
‘ Drawed up i’ a heap nigh th’ door’ is more like the way in which a 
Lancashire artisan would say the words than if the ‘i’’ was made into 
‘in,’ and the ‘th’’ soberly composed into ‘the; but the helpless 
commas sprawling upside down, and the unprotected little letter all 
by itself in the line, are monotonous and troublesome to the reader ; 
and, after all, there is no idiomatic or other essential difference 
between ‘in a heap nigh the door,’ and the other phrase printed 
above. In such cases, while we would cherish every characteristic 
turn of a sentence and every original word, we think we should prefer 
to dispense with the apostrophe and retain the consonant. This, 
however, is a secondary matter. Haworth’s is a great foundry in a 
Lancashire town, and we are introduced to it on the twentieth anni- 
versary of the day on which its master was picked up, a poor boy, 
dying of starvation in the snow, and saved by the warmth of one of 
the furnaces by which he was placed in the great works now his own. 
He has but just become the master when the story opens, and he is 
the chief character in the book, though he is not the hero in the 
conventional meaning of the word. The preua chevalier, the man 
who conquers every difficulty, is a certain young Murdoch, an inven- 
tor and the son of an inventor, who gains everybody's favour—but 
Haworth is the personage on whom the author has bestowed most 
pains. He has vowed to himself when a starving boy that he will be 
master of the works where he finds shelter, and that he will give 
a five-pound note when the moment of triumph comes to every man 
who was in the foundry at the time he was taken in there. When 
this great day arrives, and he has found his way to the object of his 
ambition, there flits across the path of the rough, imperious artisan- 
autocrat the faded figure of an old man who has been for thirty years 
working at a machine he. has invented, without ever bringing it 
to completion, but who, worn and old and poor, labours on still at 
this child of his fancy. The contrast is striking, and it impresses the 
successful workman who has gained his prize so much more easily. 
And when the old man dies of despair to find the work of his life a 
failure, Haworth interests himself warmly in the fate of the poor 
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inventor’s son, a silent and self-absorbed youth, American by birth, 
but betraying neither in speech nor character any indications of his 
birthplace. In fact, young Murdoch belongs to a class much more 
easily recognisable than any national type: he is of the well-known 
brand of the hero. Haworth, however, is an attempt at a more 
noticeable being. The impassioned brutality which is full of gleams 
of higher feeling, perceptions of honour and justice, and impulses 
of generosity, but which will not brook rivalry or failure, is very 
effectively indicated. Much more might have been made of so 
pregnant a suggestion ; but yet Mrs. Burnett has done a great deal in 
setting before us the rude ‘ Mester’ of the great works, no whit 
superior, except in will and overbearing force of character and 
determined resolution, to the men whom he sways with familiar yet 
absolute despotism, such as no gentleman-employer could venture on. 
Jem Haworth, as he calls himself, and as they all call him, treats the 
men with whom he has worked, and who have witnessed his upward 
struggle out of their own ranks, as if they were his goods and 
chattels. He knows them through and through, being one of them, 
and his entire contempt for them is mingled with a certain brotherli- 
ness which apparently takes the offence out of it. Like them he has 
his ‘sprees ’"—wild orgies which the author herself does not, it is 
evident, in the least understand, and which she speaks of with bated 
breath, with a horror which the reader is too little informed to share. 
But ‘ll have no spreeing here among yow chaps,’ he says: ‘ Spree 
as much as you like when th’ work’s done, but you don’t spree in my 
time.’ This rough, imperious, sensual ruffian, who is the best of sons 
to a homely old peasant mother, and a just master, and by no means 
an unfaithful friend so long as his path is not crossed, is suddenly, in 
a moment, subdued by a passion almost as brutal as himself, yet full, 
like himself, of higher elements. Upon this passion and its results 
we need not touch, though it is managed with some power. Haworth’s 
action, however, in face of a strike, is an original way of dealing 
with an incident which is now common enough—both in reality 
and fiction. So far as we can recollect in the cases in which it 
occurs in novels, it is as often as not some angelic master’s daughter, 
or other dauntless young woman, who meets and quells the rabble. 
Here, however, the force employed is more legitimate, though the 
conclusion of the episode is surely much too melodramatic for Lan- 
cashire. Haworth has just found his wavering workmen already 
ugitated by the rising excitement of the strike, and has asked them, 
‘How many on you’s going to follow?’ 


‘I’m not one of the model soart,’ he called out. ‘I’ve not set up soup- 
kitchens nor given you flannel petticoats. I’ve looked sharp after you, and 
I should have been a fool if I hadn’t. I’ve let you alone out of work- 
hours, and I’ve not grudged you your sprees when they didn’t stand in my 
way. I’ve done the square thing by you, and I’ve done it by myself. Th’ 
places I’ve built let no water in, and I let em to you as easy as I could 
and make no loss. I didn’t build them for benevolent purposes, but I’ve 
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not heard one of you chaps complain of ’em yet. I’ve given you your due 
and stood by you, and I'll do it again, by F 

There was a silence, a significant breathless one. ‘ Have I done it,’ he 
said, ‘or haven’t I?’ 

Suddenly the silence was broken. ‘ Ay,’ there was a shout, ‘ Ay, 
lad, yo’ ha.’ 

‘Them,’ he shouted, ‘them as Jem Haworth has stood by, let ’em 
stand by Jem Haworth !’ 

And he struck his big fist upon his open palm with a fierce blow, and 
stood there before them breathing hard. He had the best metal on his side 
somehow, and the best metal carried the day... . 

‘But what about th’ Union?’ said a timorous voice in the rear. 
‘There'll be trouble with th’ Union as sure as we stand, Mester.’ 

Haworth made a movement none of them understood. He put his 
hand behind him, and drew from his pocket an object which caused every 
man of them to give a little start and gasp. They were used to simple and 
always convenient modes of defence. The little object he produced would 
not have startled an American, but it startled a Lancashire audience. It 
was of shining steel and rosewood, and its bright barrels glittered signifi- 
cantly. He held it out and patted it lightly, with a terrible lightness. 
‘ That’s for the Union, lads,’ he said. ‘And more like it.’ A few of the 
black sheep moved restlessly and with manifest tremor. This was a new 
aspect of affairs. One of them suddenly cried out with much feebleness : 
‘ Th—three cheers for Haworth !’ 

‘ Let the chaps as are on the other side go to their lot now,’ said Haworth. 
No one moved. ' 

The scene ends with frantic acclamations in Haworth’s favour, 
and an intimation from him that next day ‘there will be papers 
posted up writ with Jem Haworth’s hand, and signed with his name.’ 
These papers run as follows :— 

Haworth’s lads will stand by him. The chaps that have aught to say 
against this, let them remember that to every man there’s six barrels well- 
loaded, and to Jim Haworth twelve. 7 

We cannot help asking what the law. would have said to this 
heroic expedient, and whether the trades unions would have accepted 
it quietly and with alarmed humility, as they seem to have done. 
Unless the author goes upon fact, which is the only thing which is 
permitted to defy probability, she makes here much too great a 
claim upon the faith of the reader. Even in America we doubt 
whether such a direct appeal to the argument of fire-arms would be 
possible, for, so far as we are informed, revolvers do not flourish in 
the neighbourhood of great industries any more on the one side 
of the Atlantic than the other. Bowie knives and pistols, however 
unanswerable in discussion, are incompatible with trade. 

The revolver is very much more out of accord with the character 
of the arrogant and overbearing workman-master than is the scheme 
to avenge himself on Murdoch, who is, he thinks, his successful rival 
in the affections of the siren Rachel F french, by stirring up the 
‘hands’ to destroy his machine. The unscrupulousness of the rude, 
impulsive nature, bent both for good and ill upon its own ends, 
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incapable of defeat, and indifferent to the character of the means it 
adopts, may be permitted to stoop to the meanness of revenge, as to 
many other equivocal methods of pushing its way in the earlier stage, 
without disgusting or revolting us, as a higher type of man would 
do; and Mrs. Burnett has seized the true spirit of this powerful 
elementary development of human nature, by making him interpose at 
once to save his rival at the expense of his own tools, as soon as he 
has satisfied himself that the rival is no more happy than himself— 
his hostility being no sentimental hatred, but only a firm determina- 
tion to let no one stand in his way. How Haworth is scorned by 
the siren, and ruined by her father, but saved from destruction by 
the same means which has made a spring of sweetness in his life 
throughout, his humble and simple mother, we advise the reader to 
see for himself. The picture is not a perfect one, but yet there is 
genuine power and pathos in it. 

Murdoch, the more virtuous hero, has also an impassioned love 
story, full of encouragement never accorded to his rival, but ending 
in yet bitterer and more complete disappointment; but neither he 
nor the lady are attractive. The background, however, of the work- 
men and their families, the talk of both men and women, the 
confused garrulity of the public-house conferences, and the incisive 
comments of the wives, are often very amusing, and have a wonderful 
air of truth. The Briarley family, of which we hear most, is pure 
Lancashire. Janey, the little elder sister of twelve, struggling about 
the world in her mother’s big shawl, nursing all the babies, fishing 
her father out of the public-house, with her precocious knowledge 
of all the troubles of life and mature sense and philosophy, is an 
admirable study. We area little puzzled to understand how a young 
man of Murdoch’s aspiring kind could have come to be on terms of such 
intimate and equal friendship with this quaint little personage— 
for their alliance is quite serious, not humorous, like Mr. Dick 
Swiveller’s comradeship with the Marchioness; but Janey is de- 
lightful, racy of the soil, and thoughtful, as only a child of such 
experiences can be. Here is her own statement of some of the dif- 
ficulties which surround her, made when she is discovered—to use 
a theatrical phrase—resting from the Saturday cleaning, with a pious 
book from the Sunday School library in her hands, and her person 
enveloped in an apron too big for her. 


‘We've bin havin’ trouble lately,’ she said. ‘Eh! but I’ve seed a lot o’ 
trouble i’ my day.’ 

‘ What is the trouble now?’ Murdoch asked. 

‘Feyther. It’s allus him. He’s gotten in wi’ a bad lot, an’ he’s drink- 
ing again. Seems loike neyther mother nor me can keep him straight, fur 
aw we told him Haworth ’ll turn him off. Haworth’s not going to stand 
his drink, an’ th’ lot he goes wi’. I would na stand it mysen.’ 

‘ What lot does he go with?’ 

‘Eh!’ impatiently, ‘a lot o’ foo’s as stands round the publics and 
grumbles at th’ mesters and th’ wages they get. An’ feyther’s one of these 
soft uns as believes aw they hears, and hasna gotten gumption to think 
fur hissen. I’ve looked after him ivver sin’ I wur three.’ 
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She became even garrulous in her lack of patience, and was in full flow 
when her mother entered, returning from the chapel, with a fagged face and 
a large baby on her hip. 

‘Here, tak’ him, Jane Ann,’ she said, ‘ but tak’ off thy apron first, or 
tha’ll tumble ower it.’ 


The father thus carefully watched over is scarcely less amusing; 
but we cannot afford further space to the family, which has a melo- 
dramatic element in the form of a bad old great-grandmother, whose 
maunderings as to the time when she ‘ wur a hansom lass, seventy 
year ago,’ are complicated by some inexplicable connection with 
the wicked enchantress of the tale. Melodrama is out of place in 
Lancashire. Mrs. Bennett would do a great deal better to keep 
to the Briarleys and Haworths, and eschew the wicked-romantic 
altogether. 
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We do not pretend to pay this lady the compliment of comparing 
her with Dr. George Macdonald, though her sketch of homely Lan- 
cashire leads us naturally to the beautiful but unequal book? in which 
he gives us another picture of that much-loved northern district which 
is the home of his affections, and which he has expounded in fiction 
as few counties have had the luck to be expounded. Dr. Macdonald’s 
Aberdeenshire is, however, a country much nearer heaven than, with 
all respect to its sturdy and intelligent population, we can believe the 
real district to be. ‘Sir Gibbie,’ it is almost needless to say, contains 
a great deal which to the matter-of-fact reader will seem entirely 
fanciful and unreal, not to say fantastic; but it is not for persons of 
this description that our gentle prophet delivers out of the fountain 
of beautiful thought and tender sentiment which is in him so many 
visionary presentations of that ideal which, fanciful or not, is surely 
better worth contemplating than the dreary pictyres of universal de- 
ception, and evil meaning and motive, which are called realistic in 
the jargon of the moment. Dr. Macdonald, let us confess it, now 
and then tries us sorely. His footman-marquis, Malcolm, was often 
more than flesh and blood could put up with; and all the workings 
out of poetic justice with which that superlative young judge of 
Israel set right the mistakes of Providence required a robust interest 
and faith. But in the first volume, nay, we may say, the first two 
volumes, of ‘ Sir Gibbie,’ he has returned to the most delightful inspi- 
rations of his genius, and produced as lovely and tender a picture of 
childhood and nature as has ever been set before a public not always 
able to understand or appreciate the absolute goodness and moral 
beauty in which Dr. Macdonald believes. Let us be thankful that, in 
an age much more credulous of evil than of good, there is at least one 
man, and he a true poet, with an admirable gift of expounding the 
faith that is in him, who believes in goodness without doubt or ques- 
tion, and to whom the highest ideal never appears unrealisable. He 
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has his weaknesses like other men. He has a pleasure, sometimes 
slightly perverse, in using the small things of the world to confound 
the great—for which we acknowledge he has the highest authority 
—and there never was a calendar of such saints as those he finds by 
Dee-side, and up among the northern hills, though the district is sup- 
posed by the rest of Scotland to possess an unusual amount of that 
harsh good sense and calculating prudence which are considered the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Scotch nation. Dr. Macdonald, 
however, does not maintain this optimism weakly, but boldly avows 
his faith in it as the truest thing of human life. 


‘If anyone thinks I am unfaithful to human fact, and overcharge the 
description of this child, I on my side doubt the extent of the experience 
of that man or woman,’ he says. ‘I admit the child a rarity, but a rarity 
in the right direction, and therefore a being with whom humanity has the 
greater need to be acquainted. I admit that the best things are the com- 
monest, but the highest types and the best combinations of them are the 
rarest. There is more love in the world than anything else, for instance ; 
but the best love and the individual in whom love is supreme are the rarest 
of all things. That for which humanity has the strongest claim upon its 
workmen is the representation of its own best; but the loudest demand of 
the present day is for the representation of that grade of humanity of which 
men see the most—that type of things that could never have been but that 
it might pass. The demand marks the commonness, narrowness, and low- 
levelled satisfaction of the age. It loves its own—not that which might 
be, and ought to be its own—not its better self infinitely higher than 
its present, for the sake of whose approach it exists. . . . But whatever 
the demand of the age, I insist that that which ought to be presented to 
its beholding is the common good uncommonly developed, and that not 
because of its rarity, but because it is true to humanity. Shall I admit 
those conditions, those facts, to be true exponents of humanity which, 
except they be changed, purified or abandoned, must soon cause that 
humanity to cease from its very name, must destroy its very being? To 
make the admission would be to assert that a house might be divided 
against itself, and yet stand. It is the noble, not the failure from the noble, 
that is the true human; and if I must show the failure, let it ever be with 
an eye to the final possible yet imperative success. But in our day a man 
who will accept any oddity of idiosyncratic development in manners, tastes, 
or habits, will refuse, not only as improbable, but as inconsistent with 
human nature, the representation of a man trying to be merely as noble as 
is absolutely essential to his being—except, indeed, he be at the same time 
represented as failing utterly in the attempt, and compelled to fall back 
upon the imperfections of humanity and acknowledge them as its laws. Its 
improbability, judged by the experience of most men, I admit : its unreality 
in fact I deny: and its absolute unity with the true idea of humanity I 
believe and assert.’ 


With this opinion so boldly stated and uncompromisingly carried 
out, we feel it somewhat odd that in the same breath with which 
we accuse Dr. Macdonald of optimism, and of an almost impossible 
elevation of moral sentiment in his favourite characters, we should 
also reproach him with the entirely contrary fault of unjust severity 
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to those types of character which he does not love. While he makes 
his heroes superior to all mankind, he shapes his anti-heroes, the per- 
sonages who act as foils to their excellence, in the meanest moulds, 
recognising, as would appear, no intermediate ground between the 
magnanimous and the base. Thus, while his shepherd lad is of the 
loftiest character, his farmer’s son, though he is permitted to develop 
into a popular preacher, is invariably contemptible. He is a poor, 
crawling creature, capable of any pettiness, vulgar to the core, and 
as inhuman in his hopeless meanness as the other is in his virtue. 
The same fault runs through almost all the ordinary people in 
Dr. Macdonald’s books. The gamekeeper is a monster of cruelty, 
the laird a miracle of severe folly; Fergus Duff, to whom we have 
referred above, as poor a cur as ever was invested with human shape ; 
and even the minister a vulgar and foolish person, seeking his own 
ends. So it has been through Dr. Macdonald’s earlier novels. The 
personages with whom he surrounds and contrasts his blameless 
heroes are not even of ordinary mould, and mingled good and evil, 
but miserable natures not worth the moral powder and shot which 
these impersonations of virtue lavish upon them in the book 
before us. We are almost driven to take the part of Fergus Duff, so 
pitilessly is he belaboured by the too excellent Donal, with a con- 
sciousness of superior virtue, which is the last thing we can tole- 
rateinahero. The wicked person is not left a leg, nay not even a toe, 
to stand upon. He is helplessly beaten in logic, in morals, on 
every ground upon which a man may make a stand, and there is a 
mixture of scorn in the arguments of the conqueror which is, of all 
things in the world, the least becoming sentiment which could be 
entertained by personages so exalted. Is it impossible to be better 
than one’s neighbours without feeling it to the bottom of one’s heart, 
one wonders? Donal is delightful so long as he is a herd-boy, reading 
all manner of books on the hillside while he takes care of his cattle. 
Even then, it is true, he has a precocious power of criticism and erudi- 
tion in poetry which strike us with dismayed astonishment. But 
when he grows up to be a man, and opposes his former patron with 
so much mockery and logic, our heart relinquishes Donal. He be- 
comes a prig—a character which is not, whoever says to the contrary, 
in the way of salvation. Dr. Macdonald should remember that in the 
poet’s classification of the higher sentiments, the ‘scorn of scorn’ is 
placed alongside of the ‘love of love.’ But even dumb Sir Gibbie 
flouts the discomfited Fergus, and all the best people exchange glances 
of amiable contempt and superior knowledge when the poor wretch 
commits himself in speech and betrays his superficial character and 
the smallness of his ideas. That fine love for every human creature, 
which, we are told, is the very foundation of their characters, fails as 
soon as they are set face to face with any well-to-do and ostensibly 
educated Philistine. Now, as a matter of fact, a popular preacher is 
a man and a brother as well as a negro slave, though it may be less 
easy to feel towards him in a brotherly way; and a lady in a drawing- 
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room is not necessarily less estimable than a countrywoman in a 
thatched cottage. In this point, however, Dr. Macdonald invariably 
fails. Neither does he seem to appreciate the melancholy but highly 
dramatic agency of failure in the moral as well as the material world. 
Gibbie’s father, indeed, is a very pathetic example of the dreariest kind 
of human downfall; but the saintly Janet, in her hillside cot, who is 
the poor child’s second mother, is so entirely successful in her goodness, 
that we are tempted to ask with the deceiver of old, ‘ Does Job serve 
God for nought?’ Her six children are all perfectly good men and 
women, her foster-child is next to an angel; her prayers are answered, 
her heart is satisfied. Everything goes well (morally) with the house- 
hold. We doubt whether, seen from Dr. Macdonald’s own point of 
view, this is to be looked for; and we are very sure, from the point of 
view of human experience, that it ishighly improbable. On the whole 
our author has a strong tendency to make everything thrive with his 
ideal personages : they not only see God, but they inherit the earth, and 
happiness comes to them through the most legitimate channels, not 
only from within but from without. Now and then, to be sure, a mis- 
fortune happens—as when two spotless souls fall in love with one poetic 
maiden. Both, it is evident, cannot have her; but there is always a 
compensation in one shape or other provided for him who must fail. 
These discrepancies we point out with friendly candour, but not with 
any presumption of knowing better. For, indeed, Dr. Macdonald has 
a very good right to his own opinion. We bow to Shakespeare’s sea- 
port in Bohemia, with a sense that there is no saying what may have 
happened to change the face of the earth since the days of great 
Elizabeth, and that anyhow our poet is of weightier authority than 
many geographers; and though the novelist is no Shakespeare, he 
too, no doubt, knows many things that are not thought of in our 
philosophy. Still these are weak points which might be worthy his 
attention. Sir Gibbie does a great deal of providential business in 
the third volume, and everything goes well with him, but there our 
interest ceases and our pleasure in the book. 

The first part of the history, however,isa poem. The little bright- 
faced child to whom we are introduced in the first chapter wandering 
about the Aberdeen streets ragged and hungry, but with the happiest 
contented heart in the little bosom which has scarcely a needful 
garment to cover it, is one of Dr. Macdonald’s happiest creations. 
He is, if not a beggar—for Gibbie only accepts, never asks for any- 
thing—yet as near it as it is possible to be, the son of a drunken 
shoemaker, whose vice, with a heavenly alchemy which is less 
unusual than it seems, has developed in the child’s soul the pitying 
service of an angel, not only to the unhappy father, whom he guides 
home every evening from the tavern, but after his death to others in 
like condition. Gibbie, however, is helpful to everybody. His gift 
for finding things which are lost is half miraculous, and his watch- 
ful, silent, smiling observation of the wants of all with whom he 
comes in contact is set before us with the happiest art. The silence 
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indeed with which the child is surrounded, like a limpid, noiseless 
atmosphere, is one of the most effective features in the picture, and 
the reader is so fascinated by the pure and visionary little being 
in his rags and external roughnesses, that it is only after a considerable 
interval, and when he has grown thoroughly acquainted with Gibbie, 
that he begins to ask himself what is the cause of this silence? We 
wonder if Dr. Macdonald is quite sure of his facts on this point, 
and if it is possible for a creature who is all ear and hears everything 
to be dumb? But once more, what does it matter? Sir Gibbie is 
dumb, and there is an end of it: we are ready to swear to every par- 
ticular of his being, whether it is possible or not. Though he is a 
child of the streets, he is in all reality Sir Gilbert Galbraith, an 
actual baronet and descendant of an old family, the last of whom was 
legally Sir George, though nothing better, as we have said, than 
a drunken shoemaker and lost soul. When the child flies from the 
town, which is all the world he knows, in horror of the crime which 
he has seen committed, he wanders ‘up Daurside,’ in obedience to 
words which he had vaguely caught from his father’s lips, and is thus 
brought into the district to which his family belonged, and the 
very land which his ancestors had lost. The wanderings of the 
destitute, homeless, speechless boy are more pretty and pathetic 
than anything we have seen for a long time—mixed, too, with a 
tender humour which is captivating. Here is an account of the 
first. night of his pilgrimage, and the good Samaritan who sheltered 
him :— 


At length the air began to grow dusk ; then first fears of darkness, to 
Gibbie utterly unknown before, and only born of the preceding night, began 
to make him aware of their existence in the human world. They seemed 
to rise up from his lonely heart, they seemed to descend upon him out of the 
thickening air, they seem to catch at his breath, and gather behind him as 
he went. But happily, before it was quite dark, and “while yet he could 
distinguish between objects, he came to the gate of a farmhouse; it wakened 
in him the hope of finding some place where he could sleep warmer than in 
the road, and he clambered over it. . . . But just as he had entered the 
shed, he spied at the further corner of it outside, a wooden structure like a 
small house, and through the arched door of it saw the floor covered with 
nice-looking straw. He suspected it to be a dog’s kennel, and presently 
the chain lying beside it with a collar satisfied him that it was. The dog 
was absent, and it looked altogether enticing. He crept in, got under as 
much of the straw as he could heap over him, and fell fast asleep. In a 
few minutes as it seemed to him he was roused by the great voice of a dog 
in conversation with a boy: the boy seemed by the sound of the chain to 
be fastening the collar on the dog’s neck, and presently left him. The dog 
which had been on the rampage the whole afternoon, immediately turned 
to creep in, and rest till supper time, presenting to Gibbie, who had drawn 
himself up at the back of the kennel, the intelligent countenance of a large 
Newfoundland. Now, Gibbie had been honoured with the acquaintance of 
many dogs, and the friendship of most of them, for a lover of humanity can 
hardly fail to be a lover of caninity. Even among dogs, however, there are 
ungracious individuals, and Gibbie had once or twice been bitten by quad- 
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rupedal worshippers of the respectable. Hence with the sight of the owner 
of the dwelling, it dawned upon him that he must be startled to find a 
stranger in his house, and might, regarding him as an intruder rather than 
a guest, worry him before he had time to explain himself. He darted for- 
ward therefore to get out, but had scarcely reached the door when the dog 
put in his nose ready to follow with all he was and had. Gibbie thereupon 
began a loud barking, as much as to say, ‘ Here I am; please do nothing 
without consideration.’ The dog started back in extreme astonishment, his 
ears erect, and a keen look of question on his sagacious visage. What strange 
animal, speaking like, yet so unlike, an orthodox dog could have got into his 
very chamber? Gibbie, amused at the dog’s fright, and assured by his looks 
that he was both a good-natured and reasonable animal, burst into a fit of 
merry laughter as loud as his previous barking and much more musical. 
The dog evidently liked it better, and took it as a challenge to play: after 
a series of sharp bursts of barking, his eyes flashing straight in at the door, 
and his ears lifted up like two plumes on the top of them, he darted into 
the kennel and began poking his nose into the visitor. Gibbie fell to patting 
and kissing and hugging him, as if had been a human—as who can tell but 
he was !—glad of any companion that belonged to the region of the light ; 
and they were friends at once. Mankind had disappointed him, but here 
was a dog! ... Both were tired, however, for both had been active that 
day, and a few minutes of wrestling and endearment, to which perhaps the 
narrowness of their play-bounds gave a speedier conclusion, contented both ; 
after which they lay down side by side in ‘peace, Gibbie with his head on the 
dog’s back, and the dog every now and then turning his head over his 
shoulder to lick Gibbie’s face. 


Many other adventures had the little wanderer. A child adrift 
upon the world, so innocent, so helpless, so great a stranger in the 
world, filled with so many wonders and wistfulnesses, terrors of nothing, 
and angelic unconsciousness of real dangers, is always charming to 
the imagination. But in most cases the terrors and tremblings of 
the homeless creature have been the chief points in the story. 
Gibbie, however, is no lost and desolate child out of a secure home, 
but a little vagrant used to shifting for himself, and oppressed by no 
doubts of his fellow-creatures, and the tale is at once more touching 
and more merry than that of any little Copperfield or nursery hero. 
The instinct of help and kindness in him which makes him steal into 
the farm kitchen in the early morning, and do all the work which he 
has watched the mistress of the house doing, through a hole in the 
ceiling from where he lies in the barn, is mingled with an infantine 
mischievous pleasure in the mystery which makes the poor little 
brownie (as after a while he is supposed to be) quite happy. And he 
is perfectly at home in his barn, where he lies among the chaff, 
paying for his lodging by all manner of elfish services, and making 
friends with the great white horse and all the animals that cannot 
betray him. His encounter with the herd-boy Donal in the fields, and 
instant help with the cattle, one self-willed personage among which 
presumes upon Donal’s absorption in his book to get into the green 
corn, gives us a series of beautiful outdoor scenes full of the freshest 
northern air and sunshine, and something more ethereal still; for the 
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sturdy shepherd lad with his books, and the ragged smiling celestial 
little vagabond, are such a pair as few hillsides could produce. Donal 
shares his dinner of ‘cakes,’ the natural food of his kind, oatmeal 
cakes (as Dr. Macdonald is careful to explain—though we think we 
could mend his description of the food in question) with his volunteer 
assistant, and awakes the soul within him by reading ballads to the, 
at first, wholly uncomprehending, yet pleased and interested child. 
The tender fun which mingles with the poetry of their meetings, 
the quaintness of the intercourse, the beauty of the scene, the 
homely herd-boy with his head in the clouds, the opening intelli- 
gence of the child, all wistful and wondering, and even the wilfulness 
of Hornie, the corn-loving cow, upon whom, in their highest musings, 
each of the friends keeps a watchful eye, are all delightful. This 
episode of Gibbie’s life, however, ends almost tragically in a brutal 
whipping administered by the savage gamekeeper, by the orders of 
the tyrannical laird, and with the concurrence of the farmer’s student- 
son Fergus, all emblems of the evil one in Dr. Macdonald’s eyes. 
Gibbie, escaping from these cruel hands with a rush which deprives 
him of his last garment, flies naked, and marked with cruel stripes, 
up the hill, until he comes to the little cot high up the mountain 
side, which he had once before visited in his wanderings, and where 
the father and mother of Donal, the author’s highest types of holiness 
and rustic purity, live their devout and simple life far above the world 
and all its evils. Janet, sitting with her Bible after her work is done, 
sees the naked child with two bleeding marks making a cross upon 
his little white body, suddenly appear at her open door, and rises, like 
St. Catherine, or St. Elizabeth, or any other medizval woman to 
whom their Master himself appeared in the form of the leper or the 
beggar whom they succoured. ‘ Could it be that the Lord was still, 
child and man, suffering and bleeding for his race, to deliver his 
brothers and sisters from their sins—wandering, enduring, beaten, 
blessing still?’ is the thought of awe that passes through her mind. 
Anyhow, he was one of those ‘least of these my brethren,’ in whom 
the universal Brother is fed and solaced. She takes in the injured 
uncomplaining child into the little home of godliness and peace. And 
here ends as beautiful an idyll of child-life as was ever written. We 
do not know where to lay our hand upon any parallel. It is more 
ethereal, more poetic, more tender, sweet, and harmonious than any- 
thing that has been put into print for many a day. 

We do not care so much for Sir Gibbie in his after development. 
It is difficult to keep such a child from becoming a prodigy. He is too 
clever, too strong, too full of resource, too universally capable. His 
exertions during the spate, which is very powerfully described, are all 
but miraculous. Also Sir Gibbie is far too much in the foreground, and 
is too great and good altogether, to leave any room for a heroine, the con- 
sequence being that we have a very poor little shadow brought in in that 
capacity, whom the author sets up as, but does not prove to be, a model 
of all the virtues. Dr. Macdonald is not strong in ‘ genteel’ life. He 
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scorns too much, we think, the capacities and opportunities of ladies and 
gentlemen. We for our part are more worldly minded, and we feel 
that if owr nursemaid led her young charge, a girl on the verge of 
womanhood, into intimate intercourse with her brother the herd, we 
should be disposed, regardless of all the spiritual benefit which the 
young lady might derive from Donal’s poetry and teaching, to follow 
Mr. Galbraith’s example, and dismiss the young woman summarily. 
Nor are matters mended when Sir Gibbie regains the position from 
which his family had fallen, and, becoming in verity Sir Gilbert 
Galbraith of Glashruach, becomes at the same time the providence of 
his native town, and his hereditary country side. It is hard to cut 
down the angelic child into the ordinary proportions of a Scotch 
laird, however benevolent and nobleminded, and long before Sir 
Gibbie is married and settled, and has made everybody happy, we 
have lost our interest in him. Donal, too, suffers unspeakably from 
his transference to Aberdeen as a student and rapid acquirement of 
all learning. He becomes, if we may venture to say it, somewhat 
vulgar and self-assertive, and in particular, as we have already said, 
treats Fergus Duff, his early aid to the first steps of knowledge, with 
a sort of scornful and braggard superiority which is very distasteful. 
But Donal and Gibbie on the hillside are a very different matter, and 
the first half of the book is of rare and exquisite excellence. It is 
Dr. Macdonald’s own fault if he pitches his key-note so high that it 
becomes difficult, almost impossible, to keep up to it. It must, how- 
ever, be more or less so, we suppose, in every book that begins with 
childhood, for the full-blown flower cannot be permitted in art to be, 
though it most generally is, inferior to the bud. 


From the highest level of fiction, to which the book we have been 
discussing often attains, and which it always aims at, to the lowest deep 
of fatuous impertinence,’ we drop when, putting down ‘Sir Gibbie,’ 
we lay our hand upon such a piece of flippant plagiarism as the worth- 
less book entitled ‘My Lady Greensleeves.’ To treat such a pro- 
duction as a book at all seems derogatory to the very name of 
literature: still, as it is in the orthodox three volumes, and bears the 
name of a respectable publisher, it will no doubt find its way into the 
stores of those irresponsible agencies, the circulating libraries, and 
thus be forced into the hands of the gentle reader, who, we trust, of 
his own accord, would never choose to encourage the pernicious and 
unlovely manufacture of which it is a specimen. Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, not herself a heroic professor of the art of fiction, pro- 
duced some years ago a book called ‘ Nancy,’ in which, if we remember 
rightly, there was less than usual of the ‘ go’ and spirit with which 
she generally carries her readers through a good deal that is objec- 
tionable, and much more than usual of the vulgarity which seems 
inseparable from ‘ fast’ novels. We do not doubt that she has 
deeply repented of this unfortunate production, for this is the second 


* My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. London: Sampson Low & Co, 
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time that Miss Mathers, not to speak of other copyists, has held the 
mirror up, if not to nature, at least to her literary superior, and showed 
her the fatal imperfections of her art. Imitation, it is said, is the 
sincerest flattery; but it is something more, it is the most appalling 
criticism. We trust benevolently that it may do Miss Broughton— 
who has plenty of power if her taste could be corrected and improved 
—good to behold what her imitator has made of it. By way, we 
suppose, of adding a little piquancy to the second réchauffé of the 
uproarious half-starved nursery party, Miss Mathers has been pleased 
to invent a ludicrous succession of stepmothers and stepfathers for her 
disagreeable group of children ; and, not content with one plagiarism, 
she has borrowed a story from another novelist, and dressed up her 
vapouring and feminine hero at second-hand in the unhappy passion, 
and cruel deception, belonging of right to ‘George Geith, of Fen 
Court,’ which is one of Mrs. Riddell’s most powerful novels. Perhaps 
it is in sheer contempt for the art which she imitates, that the infe- 
rior workwoman feels herself at liberty to borrow in this shameless 
way, believing that the public must have forgotten everything that 
has been published for a few years, as it will inevitably forget 
(or at least so we trust) her own undesirable attempts. So the 
soi-disant artist who could copy a picture in cut paper might 
be almost excused for believing that Mr. Millais’s ‘ Huguenot,’ 
for example, would be forgotten before his copy of it appeared. 
It is monstrous, however, that the advertisement sheets should be 
filled, as we have seen them for days together, with the announce- 
ment of this rubbish; and that no innocent subscriber to Mr. 
Mudie’s should be safe from finding a copy of ‘My Lady Green- 
sleeves’ in his box. The poor copyist in the sister arts has no such 
advantages offered tohim. No picture dealer thinks of exhibiting his 
daub on the same line, or even in the same room, as the Millais or 
Leightons. Miss Helen Mathers, however, takes up just as much 
room in the advertising columns of the newspapers as George Eliot. 
The literary journals review her productions in notices which, if little 
flattering, are two or three columns long. An ignorant person has no 
way of knowing that she is not quite as worthy of consideration as 
any of her contemporaries. It may be said that we ourselves follow 
this example, and give her as much of our space as if she deserved it: 
but this is by way of energetic protest against her and all her kind. 
We must, however, in the interests of another kind of literature 
make a passing remark upon the astounding erudition, the conversa- 
tions exhaustive of all learning, which are to be found in this last mani- 
festation of fiction postiche. ‘Yes, says a young man at a dinner 
party, ‘the people here remind me of what Empedocles said of the 
Agrigentines, that they built as if they were to live for ever, and feasted 
as if they were to die to-morrow. The author of this light and 
easy remark is a youth avowedly without any education, who has just 
presented himself for the first time in society at the house of a 
sister who has made a fine marriage, and hopes to help her brother 
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to the same good fortune. But quotations, like reading and writing, 
come by nature, and the young lady whom he takes down to dinner 
is quite equal to the occasion. Her name is Florizel, and Mr. Dick 
compliments her on being ‘ named after one of Shakespeare’s 
heroes ;? his knowledge of the national poet not being equal 
evidently to his classic proficiency. Lady Florizel is equally uncon- 
scious of this slip, but she soon lets him see that she, too, if unac- 
quainted with Shakespeare, is a well-read person :-— 


‘I think’ (she says, describing a person at table) ‘ Gil Blas must have had 
him in his mind when he described a man whose wit shone at the expense 
of his memory. I often feel tempted to call out at one of his stories, “ An 
old sixty!” as people did in Philip of Macedon’s time when anything bor- 
rowed was passed off as original.’ 

‘They managed things better in Rome,’ I say, laughing, ‘ where the 
citizens used to take out their slaves to evening parties to jest for them, and 
at every shout of laughter provoked by them assumed an air of modesty 
as if they had said all the good things themselves—it must have saved them 
a lot of trouble.’ 

‘But rather hard lines on the jesters, or flies, as Plautus calls them ; 
for they were soundly beaten if they failed to amuse, and got their pates 
cracked if they didn’t crack jokes to their owner's 

‘ All that is to be altered soon,’ I say seriously, ‘ and the laziest people 
will shine by no exertion of their own, according to the state of things 
imagined by a certain ingenious and scientific poet, in which we consist of 
an internal body and an external soul.’ 

‘ There would in most cases be more within than without,’ says Florizel ; 
‘but about laughter—I envy anyone who has the power of making others 
laugh. It isa great gift. Rabelais remarks ; 





Now, we ask with consternation, is it the handbooks that are 
responsible for all this? Ancient Classics, Foreign Classics, and all 
the rest, is this the final end of them? Empedocles and the 
Agrigentines, Plautus and Rabelais, all hashed up to show the world 
how much in these days a lady may get to know, without being very 
sure of the rules of her own language, or possessing any acquaintance 
to speak of either with nature or art. We remember that we were 
warned of the possibility of this, we think, by our clever contem- 
porary in the ‘Saturday Review;’ but it is sad to see how soon and 
how completely the prognostication of that amiable and charming 
writer has come to pass. 

‘Lady Greensleeves’ is not worthy in itself of any consideration, 
but it is a ‘caution,’ as the Americans say. If any young lady 
after this thinks that she can write books as well as Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, let her pause and contemplate the effect of other 
attempts. Novel writing, after all, is not so easy as it looks. You 
may imagine, our dear young friends, that any fool can do it, and 
there is little doubt that on the face of the matter you may seem to 
have some reason for your faith; but if you will believe us, it is merely 
seeming. A modest young woman, be very sure, will find it highly 
disagreeable to provoke such remarks as those we find ourselves 
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constrained to make. She will not like to be told that she is 
bringing the art of fiction into derision, and giving occasion for the 
adversary to blaspheme. We ourselves are not of those who think it 
needful to discharge a spiteful little arrow at the lady-novelist on 
every occasion when a silly booklet has to be done justice to; but 
there are a great many—and especially all the gentlemen of the 
newspapers—who do. Therefore forbear! We do not hope to deter 
Miss Helen Mathers from further exercise of her faculty and display 
of her learning; but we hope we may be able to dissuade some 
new adventurer from the same perilous enterprise. 


Very different from the unlovely performance which has occupied 
our attention too long, are the two charming stories, feminine in the 
right sense of the word, which we owe to Mrs. Walford and Miss 
Craik.‘ The first of these is totally occupied by love, to the exclusion 
of all other interests, and though we think this is a mistake, we 
are aware that it will sound like the highest praise to many, and that 
few better ways could be devised of sending readers to the book 
itself; in which, though there is not very much more, there is a 
manly and ardent lover and a fresh and fascinating girl—two people 
whose loves indeed would seem the most facile and reasonable possible, 
and the match one which would please everybody, but for the well- 
worn maxim about the course of true love, and perhaps the necessity 
of making the orthodox three volumes out of scanty materials. The 
Indian colonel, the hero of the story, falls in love with the youngest 
of his three cousins instead of the eldest, whom everybody thinks 
much more appropriate ; but there is no harm in that, for the eldest 
is not desirous of wedding the colonel, and is a thoroughly well- 
disposed, well-principled young woman, quite unlikely to make any 
fuss about it. The trouble has to be invented in a somewhat clumsy 
way, by making the colonel’s letter of proposal, addressed to the 
father of the young ladies, so vague in its wording that Sir John and 
all his family take it to mean Agatha and not Hetty, whence there 
arise a great many threatenings of broken hearts and one real 
calamity. The railway accident which gives a climax to all the 
miseries of the moment is very well described, but there is a too 
painful reality in the event, and we cannot but think that the author 
might have managed her re-arrangement of the confused threads of 
her story at less cost than the life of Jem, one of the best sketches 
of character in the book. What a waste of life there is in novels! 
Railway accidents are bad enough in themselves, but we doubt if any 
ever took away a life more undeservedly, more unnecessarily, than 
Mrs. Walford does in this. Had he but been injured, though even 
that would have been hard upon him, we could have forgiven it; but 
why should Jem die merely to convince the hesitating and unhappy 
lover that he cannot marry one woman for the sake of honour while 


* Cousins. By L. B. Walford. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 
Dorcas. By Georgiana Craik. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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he loves another? We strenuously protest against all such vicarious 
sacrifices. It is bad enough when they are consciously made by 
some voluntary victim or other; but by a mere touch of the wand 
of fiction to have a nice young fellow killed whom we have grown 
fond of, merely to deliver out of a muddle into which they have 
thrust themselves, a pair of idiotic lovers, isintolerable. Such cowps 
de théatre may happen occasionally in real life, for fact has a wonder- 
ful contempt for the balance of events; but everywhere else it offends 
us. Nor is it any answer to say that the end desired could not have 
been accomplished in any other way—for what in that case is the use 
of the novelist, who has everything in his, or her, hands? The con- 
fusion and tragic stupefaction of a great accident is, we think, too 
near ourselves—too possible, too terrible, and recalling to many too 
recent and awful recollections, to be treated in fiction at all. And 
when the end to be attained is nothing more important than throwing 
two persons temporarily estranged together, and permitting a man 
who is betrothed to one woman to ‘gather’ another into his arms and 
convey her thus out of the scene of danger, both art and nature are 
outraged. Poor Jem! he was the best of them, and we cannot but 
regard his uncalled-for fate with natural indignation. We think we 
remember that the same author has already made use of railway acci- 
dents in her productions. But this is far too cheap and easy a way 
of getting rid of difficulties, of cutting the knot of a difficult problem, 
or bringing about a sudden catastrophe. The domain of the novelist 
is nature under its ordinary rules; not fact, which is often quite 
irreconcilable with life. We allow that an accident is possible enough : 
still it has an undesirable suddenness, and is, however real, an artificial 
incident. There are some cases, perhaps, in which the interest is so 
highly wrought that such an expedient might be admissible, but these 
are very rare; and in the.present case we do not feel half enough in- 
terest in Simon and Hetty to be ready to sacrifice anyone, much less 
a favourite, to the necessity of their reunion. 

On the other hand, Sir John is an admirable representative of 
that class of Sir Johns which flourishes in fiction: the honest, blun- 
dering, prejudiced baronet, of disjointed talk and simple mind, who 
is under the sway of his family in most things, and yet is never 
to be calculated upon and demands continuous skill of management. 
His wife also, a timid woman, yet most sympathetic and compre- 
hending mother, is very delicately drawn; and so is that little com- 
motion of family life in which every individual has his part and well 
recognised réle, yet where everything is discussed and weighed by each 
member in a communion of interest and feeling which is never attain- 
able save in this development of large family life. The universal 
mutual criticism, yet loyal hanging together of the household, is very 
well set before us, though always in subjection to the interests of the 
lovers who occupy so powerful a place. 

‘Dorcas’ is a double story. The first volume is occupied with 
the loves, if loves they can be called, of a recluse scholar, and the 
pretty niece of his housekeeper, who, received into his family in 
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extreme youth, becomes insensibly the plaything and handmaiden of 
the master, who means no harm, and likes her pretty ways, until this 
easy episode ends in adoring love on the part of the girl and an evil 
report on that of the village public, when the scholar, half in indig- 
nation, half in affection, marries the pretty devoted creature, who 
thinks of nothing less than supremest happiness in such an unlooked- 
for triumph, but gets, as may be divined, a fate much less sweet— 
a life of painful neglect and disappointment. Dorcas is the daugh- 
ter of the hapless pair, and grows up a high-spirited, proud, and 
somewhat lonely girl, not, as might be expected, making up to the 
humble mother for her isolation, but altogether attaching herself from 


‘her earliest years to her father, and inflicting a still deeper dis- 


appointment upon the woman who has already suffered so much. 
It is, we need scarcely say, the love-tale of Dorcas herself which fills 
the greater part of the book; but the most touching figure in it is 
that of Letty, the poor little wife, who has thought to gain paradise 
itself in marrying the kind and gracious gentleman who is so good to 
her, but who has scarcely returned to her home on her marriage day 
when her troubles begin. The bewildered, melancholy little figure, 
half comprehending only the position into which circumstances and a 
mistaken impulse of kindness have thrown her, her heart protesting 
meekly, her judgment meekly accepting the hard lot which once 
appeared so blessed, is very pathetic and touching; yet the situation 
is so well managed that we do not resent the preference of Dorcas 
for her refined and gentle father, even while giving all our sympathy 
to the wistful mother in the background, who has to resign this 
consolation also. It is seldom that we find, without any special 
power of portraiture, a human dilemma so delicately touched. For 
indeed it is evident from the beginning that the matter is hope- 
less. Mr. Trelawney (though he permits an amount of caressing 
which is slightly out of character) is a fastidious scholar, and poor 
Letty has no cleverness to enable her to acquire the education which 
he soon wearies of attempting to bestow; and there never has 
been, except on her side, any love to soften difficulties or make 
the combination practicable. There is nothing wrong on either 
side. He is not more impatient than is inevitable; and her 
foolish, helpless appeals to him get quenched by time, which 
forces some experience and power of judging upon her; but 
nothing can make the ill-mated pair suitable to each other, and they 
have to accept the consequences of what they have done as they best 
may. Miss Craik does not make them wretched—for they are good 
people meaning well on both sides—but she shows with both grace 
and feeling the profound disappointment and discouragement and 
faithful love of the one, with the forbearance and real kindness and 
dull pang of weariness in the other, out of which there is no escape, 
as there is no fault, but only a generous mistake in the conjunction 
which has produced such results. When Dorcas, the delicate, proud, 
visionary girl finds out at the most sensitive age the fact of her 
mother’s humble origin, the shock is tremendous, and we scarcely 
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wonder that her first feeling is resentment against the woman who 
has done her such a wrong. This crisis is also worked out very care- 
fully and with much delicacy of touch, and Letty’s explanation and 
the movement of half-indignant remonstrance with which her gentle- 
ness is stirred, makes a better understanding between her and her 
estranged daughter and cold husband. But poor Letty never has the 
comfort of that passion of parental love which transforms Trelawney, 
and at last nearly kills him. Dearly as she loves her child, she is but 
little more than a spectator of the struggle with which the father 
consents to the possibility of giving her up to her lover and the new 
family and duties that claim her. Nature gives the humble wife 
wisdom to foresee and prepare herself for the severance ; but it comes 
upon the husband like a thunderclap. And in the very last scene of 
all we are brought back with some skill and power to the two with 
whom the book begins, and are allowed to see a chance of secondary 
and doubtful reward falling to the faithful woman,—a possible accept- 
ance of her to fill up the gap, which is perhaps more true to the poor 
compensations of existence than Miss Craik herself intends it to be. 

In almost complete silence Mr. Trelawney and Letty walked home 
(after their daughter’s marriage) across the fields: with something almost 
like a groan he re-entered his house, and, not speaking to Letty, passed on 
into his study: but he left the door behind him open, and when he went 
into the room she followed him— ti:midly at first, till he turned round and 
held out his hand to her. They sat down side by side. Presently he laid 
his head on her breast, and for the first time during all the years that they 
had been man and wife, he called to her for help. ‘We must bear this 
together, and Iam very weak. You are the strongest, Letty: you must 
hold me up,’ he said. 

The love-story of Dorcas herself is very prettily managed, but this 
the reader must investigate on his own account. 


We have not the least idea what to make of ‘ The Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary.® It has already given rise to all sorts of guesses in the 
papers, and one at least of our weekly contemporaries has concluded 
Viscount Malign, the bearer of this mysterious mission, to be in- 
tended for no less a personage than the Prince of Evil himself. He 
is an ambassador from nowhere to nobody specific, but he sees into 
the hearts of all the people who come near him, and gives them 
a cold shiver when he approaches them, and exercises over them 
a mysterious fascination. And he has a house furnished and decorated 
in the most fantastic way, with images of the sinful and vicious, 
with fountains throwing crimson spray of sickly fragrance, and 
wreaths of withered flowers. ‘ Evil, be thou my God!’ he would 
seem to say; and the pet who lives under his chair is a tame puma, 
a creature not too tame, who shows her teeth on occasions. But with 
all this the Viscount Malign is not malignant. He tries, indeed, in 
conspiracy with a Catholic dignitary, and for no particular reason, 
to disjoin a pair of lovers by making each fall in love with 
another, but does no further harm, so far as we can see, nor tries 


* The Ambassador Extraordinary. London: Bentley. 
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to do any harm, and the lovers come together again, and every- 
thing goes well. Whether the book is worth the trouble of a serious 
attempt to solve its mystery we can scarcely say; but, wildly 
fantastic as it is, it is clever, and in parts very amusing. Master 
Georgius Oldhousen, F.S.A., the architect, whose object is ‘ to recover 
the tone of the old men’ in all that he has any hand in, is the most 
admirable comic sketch, as amusing a picture as we have seen for 
many a day. He and a famous professor are invited to the house of 
the Ambassador to see ‘a curious antique dish,’ to wit, a willow- 
pattern plate, described with great gravity, and over which the two 
antiquarians lay their heads, finding Roman construction in the bridge, 
and traces of the influence of the Moors, and many other fine things, in 
the kind of learned jargon with which we are all acquainted. Master 
Georgius, as he calls himself, is commissioned by the Catholic 
dignitary to build an abbey, and here are a few of his provisions :— 


‘Perhaps you don’t,’ he says ‘ believe in slypes ?’ 

‘I remember the slype at my college: a narrow dirty disagreeable 

eway : is that what you mean?’ 

‘ As for being narrow, that’s the primary charm of such a thing ; and 
it ought to be crooked if you can get it.’ 

‘ All strait gate, I suppose, and narrow way ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; and as for being dirty, that depends on the weather. The 
word disagreeable I can’t say that I understand. I call our new streets 
disagreeable, if you like—great wide gaping gullets without a bit of quaint- 
ness from end to end: everything seen at such a horrible distance, you 
know. I wouldn’t allow any street to be more, if I had my way, than 
about seven feet wide; and I would have an angle of forty-five degrees at 
about every fifty feet.’ 

‘Indeed! and what would become of our carts, carriages, and omnibuses ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t have any, of course. The old men hadn’t such things.’ 

‘Just so. What did you say about a bartizan?’ 

‘A bartizan: well, I shall have several, so as to command my slypes. 
We provide for pouring down melted lead, you know, from the roofs upon 
the assailants.’ 

‘ What assailants ?’ 

‘Why, any assailants—nobody in particular, but anybody that comes. 
We shall have riots, you know, before long, as the end of all this. (Here 
Master Georgius drops his glass thoughtfully). The modern spirit of the 
day will be revolting, reacting, and all sorts of things, before we are able, 
you know, to stand in the ancient ways—any fool can see that. The 
passions of the mob, you know, are going to be aroused, and so on, and 
then we’ll pour down melted lead on their heads, you know, and let fly at 
them with crossbows.’ 

‘Crossbows ?’ 

‘ Of course : what else would you have ?’ 


The architect throughout is wonderfully amusing. His faith in 
‘the old men’ gets shaken in the end, and we have him mournfully 
‘going in for Greek’ as the real antique, and dreaming of Egypt; but 
he is always characteristic, and the style of his conversation—large 
and sweeping and decided—is delightful. The book is worth reading 
for this character, if for nothing else. 


PP2 


Tue Cost or A Foreign Poticy. 


LL Englishmen mourn Sir Louis Cavagnari and his brave com- 
panions. The tidings of such a disaster would have been 
terrible however long expected. They fell, in fact, upon most English 
minds like a thunderbolt from a clear sky. Conservative spokes- 
men even on that tragic Saturday which brought the first rumour 
of the disaster, were reminding the world how all Lord Lawrence’s 
and Lord Northbrook’s alarms had been falsified. It had been 
predicted that an English Mission could not reside in safety at 
Cabul. The warning, it was declared, had been disproved by facts, 
The Mission was there, as much at its ease and in peace as if it had 
been accredited to the Foreign Office of Berlin or Brussels. Sir 
Louis Cavagnari, we may be assured, was never the dupe of such vain 
confidence. He had read history and the Afghan nature. He knew 
that the wolf does not in a moment put on the nature of the lamb. 
He and they with him who fought their desperate fight on Wednes- 
day, September 3, have earned the honours of men who led a forlorn 
hope. Their countrymen will not forget them. By the time these 
lines are read the avengers will be far on their way towards the in- 
fliction of retribution on the brutal mob which broke the laws of 
hospitality, and on the soldiery which murdered strangers because 
its sovereign had kept back the arrears of its pay. That is a 
penalty the Afghan and British peoples have to pay in common for 
the subversion of the traditional relations between them. Afghanistan 
has to pay one blood fine; Great Britain has paid in part, and has 
to pay, another. 

So much is certain. What is to follow depends on a complex 
balance of influences and contingencies. British troops will occupy 
Cabul. Its savages will be taught, though, we hope, with more 
discrimination than in 1842, the consequences of assassination. But 
that is only the opening scene of the drama. After exacting punish- 
ment for a detestable crime against the law of nations, Oriental as 
well as Western, General Roberts might march home. That was the 
course taken when the memories of the Khyber massacre had been ob- 
literated by the second occupation of Cabul. The Indian Government, 
without surrendering the title to plant a Legation in Afghanistan, 
might defer indefinitely the exercise of its right. The territorial 
acquisitions of the Treaty of Gandamak would continue to be ours. 
We should retain our claim, whatever its worth, to civilize the tribes 
which surge round each isolated point in our scientific frontier. If 
that frontier be as scientific as the nation has been told it is, there is 
no necessity to guard against Russian intrigues at Cabul. Russia 
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might turn Cabul into an outpost of her own; the strength of the 
Russian Empire could be safely left to break its teeth on our impreg- 
nable lines. That, if anything, ought to be the result of converting 
India politically into an island. Afghanistan might be suffered to 
manage its own affairs. It was let do so by Governors-General like 
Lord Mayo, Lord Lawrence, and Lord Northbrook, whose frontier was 
still unscientific. The opposite course would be to annex Afghanistan 
bodily, to incorporate it in British India as the Punjab and Oude 
were incorporated. The troops which are now engaged in over- 
coming any show of resistance to our expedition of retaliation would 
then become a permanent garrison. Yakoob Khan and his principal 
Barakzai kinsmen would be accorded residences and a revenue on the 
banks of the Hooghly under the supervision of the Viceroy. That is 
a programme which the ‘ Golos’ benevolently presses upon the British 
Government. There is, however, a possible third arrangement in all 
human affairs. Here the third alternative is something between a 
transitory demonstration of the British power to avenge the death 
of British servants, and a confiscation of the offending nationality. 
The Ameer might become, like the Guikwar, or Holkar, or Scindiah. 
He would be left the initiative in administering the domestic affairs 
of his dominions. He might even be permitted, like the present 
native Indian princes, to levy and command a corps of soldiers. But 
all his acts would be subject to criticism and censure by the British 
Government. They could be overruled if deemed dangerous to the 
welfare of the Empire, of which Afghanistan would then form a 
part. The Resident at his court would be British Envoy and Afghan 
Minister in one. 

All three courses are beset with obvious difficulties. To occupy 
and then abandon Cabul would be to disavow the policy which has 
cost England much already in lives and money, and more in self- 
respect. By the Treaty of Gandamak Great Britain acquired no 
title to occupy Cabul materially. But the treaty empowered her to 
occupy whatever part she pleased of Afghanistan no less effectually. 
The right for which she stipulated was to dictate the mode in which 
the Ameer should fashion his relations to other States. That right, 
however, could be exercised only by a constant supervision directed 
from the heart of the land. A swift blow struck by a British army at 
the capital, and then retreat, would be entirely consistent with the 
Afghan policy of Lord Lawrence, and with the obligation upon Great 
Britain to the memory of her murdered sons. It would not be 
consistent with the panic of last autumn at the contingency of a 
replacement of British influence at Cabul by that of Tashkend. If 
the Indian Government is to control the foreign policy of the Ameer, 
it cannot pass over his country like a rushing mighty wind. Where 
it plants its foot it must stay. The tragedy of the 3rd of September, 
if it do not prove the original impracticability of what has been 
called a diplomatic vassalage of Afghanistan, has made it impracti- 
cable now. The vassalage, if any, must be more direct. As the 
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unfortunate Shere Ali, Cassandra-like, warned Lord Lytton, there is 
in Afghanistan an Afghan people as well as an Afghan Ameer. Cabul 
had not signed the Treaty of Gandamak. The Ameer’s soldiers, 
more logical than Lord Lytton, held foreigners who had imposed upon 
themselves the charge of Afghan destinies guilty of their arrears of pay. 
To guide Afghan policy, the Afghan nation must be brought to accept 
the lead of England, either by reason or by force. Military execution 
at Cabul would scarcely operate in the former way; it would cease to 
have any efficacy in the latter the moment the terror was removed. 

If Afghanistan is still to be treated as an advanced work of 
India against Russia, England will have to watch the Afghan 
frontiers herself. Lord Salisbury and Lord Lytton flattered them- 
selves with the delusion that the Ameer could be trained into a suffi- 
ciently good watch-dog. That dream has now gone the way of the 
sister fancy, that the mere provision by treaty for a British Protectorate 
in Asia Minor would leaven Turkish administration with sympathetic 
British honesty. The choice, so long as the policy of Russophobia 
is persisted in, lies between downright annexation and the degradation 
of the Ameer into a self-confessed feudatory. Of the evils of annexa- 
tion our readers scarcely need to be informed. The Afghan, the 
most untameable of human wolves, is to be ruled only by a disci- 
pline which, if British officers could be found to apply it, could 
be employed only at the hazard of shocking the moral sense of 
the British nation. The cost of the subjugation would be enough 
to break the back of a treasury much richer than that of Cal- 
cutta. The burden would outlast in duration the whole of the 
present generation. Foreign critics declare no other alternative is 
possible. If so, there could not be a more forcible reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole of the Indian policy of the Conservative 

-Government. But what foreign critics do not understand is, that 
this English Government, which seems so rash, is rash for the very 
reason that it abstains carefully from looking a hand’s breadth in 
front. It steals from pillar to post, not questioning what the goal 
must be, so long as it can see a near point to make for. Annexation 
may be at the bottom of the inclined plane on which Lord Beacons- 
field’s Ministry has been trying to steady itself; but an intermediate 
incline has first to be traversed. Cabul has had its British envoy; 
the next stage is a Resident either there or at Candahar, with recog- 
nised authority to inspire Afghan policy, domestic as well as foreign, 
and a British fortress near at hand to lend weight to his counsels. 
If Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Cranbrook, Lord Lytton, and Lord Salis- 
bury are to remain arbiters of British fortunes, we run no extreme 
hazard in foretelling that a few months will see such a Resident and 
such a garrison installed in the Bala Hissar. 

A few months ago the supporters of the Government would have 
repudiated with indignation the suggestion that England was likely 
to have the task thrown upon her of bolstering up the Afghan throne. 
Now that the Ameer, whether Yakoob or another than Yakoob, is 
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about to become the puppet of the Indian Government, and that 
English arms will have to defend him against his own subjects, they 
shrug their shoulders and lament the inevitable. They do not appear 
to discern that there is a connection of cause and effect between the 
policy they lately applauded and the result they profess to regret. 
They are unable to understand how the Opposition can be entitled to 
criticise results which seem to themselves decrees of fate. By the 
Treaty of Gandamak, as we declared two months ago, and as the 
Ameer’s soldiers have now interpreted the treaty, England made her- 
self responsible not merely to the Ameer’s neighbours for his good 
behaviour to them, but to the Ameer for the good behaviour of his 
subjects to him, and to his subjects, military as well as civil, for his 
just dealing with them. When the Opposition reviewed the course 
of the Afghan war, its comments were met by a sneer at the futility 
of declamation against a past it was impossible to recall. Liberal 
Peers in the House of Lords questioned provisions in the treaty. 
They were told that unless they were prepared to abandon it in the 
event of their accession to power, they were playing an unpatriotic 
part in scrutinising its terms. By the time Parliament meets once 
more, the new Afghan war will have ended, and Afghanistan will be 
held in subjection by British guns. Her Majesty’s Opposition will 
doubtless shock the delicacy of her Majesty’s Ministers by reminding 
them that their Afghan policy has produced the very evils Lord 
Lawrence foresaw. The Opposition will show that the war was 
commenced without sufficient reason; that it was closed with the 
exaction of a right to undertake very grievous responsibilities. For 
reply it will be informed once more by Lord Beaconsfield in an 
epigram, and by Lord Salisbury with a taunt, that it is condemning 
results which itself, should it recover power, would feel bound to 
maintain. Conservative Ministers lead the nation into a lane which 
has no turning; they have no right to mock their adversaries for 
being obliged to continue along it in search of an exit. An Oppo- 
sition, when it criticises the errors of the Government, is declaring 
the principles as well on which it would have acted as on which it 
would act hereafter should it have the opportunity. Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington are entitled to argue that, had they been 
in office during the past twelvemonth, they would have sought to 
countermine Russian influence with Shere Ali, instead of bullying 
him. Had war been forced upon them by the Afghans, or been left 
to them as a Conservative bequest, they would have conducted the 
invasion to its natural end in the repudiation by Cabul of its hostile 
alliance. They would not, from fear of a reproach else that the 
game had not been worth the cost, have used an Afghan defeat 
as a pretext for saddling themselves with the subjugation of a 
multitude of mountain clans. Had the Treaty of Gandamak been 
signed before the return of the Liberal party to power, it might 
not have formally abjured its right under the treaty to send 
a Legation to Cabul; but it would -have waited to see what means, 
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if not what will, Yakoob Khan possessed to defend the guests 
he had been forced to invite. The turbulence of the Afghan spirit 
was known from of old. A warning by Sir Louis Cavagnari himself 
has lately been disinterred from a Blue Book of 1875, against the 
‘ very evil results’ of acting upon an ‘ unwilling assent’ of the Ameer 
to the reception of an English Resident. The British public: had 
been instructed at every step of the invasion that the Afghan people 
showed no symptoms of ready submission to Yakoob. It was the 
common talk of India that any other puppet of Afghan royalty could 
be set up as easily as he. The safety of the Legation rested 
apparently and confessedly upon the power of Yakoob to protect it ; 
and Yakoob’s power over Afghanistan was an absolutely unknown 
quantity. A Liberal Government might have put its treaty-right to 
an Embassy at Cabul on record; it would have paused before exer- 
cising it. Had it despatched what to Cabul eyes was an emblem and 
realisation of a humiliation, it would have guarded it with a garrison 
and intrenched it in a fortress. 

At every point Liberal politicians, without compelling the State to 
retrace its steps, or repudiating the acts of their predecessors, must hold 
themselves free to interpret them after a spirit of theirown. They 
are obliged to criticise the past that they may mark where they would 
lay down their lines for the future. They would take up the conduct 
of affairs at whatever point their adversaries might leave it. If they 
protest against what has been done, it is not that they would make 
the nation stand in sackcloth and ashes for mistakes its rulers for the 
time have committed, but only in token that they refuse to be 
pledged to further conclusions from those blundering precedents. 
Were Liberal statesmen in the places of Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Cranbrook, they would punish the perfidy of Cabul as exemplarily as 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Cranbrook are about to punish it. But 
they would not waste the British army and Indian treasure in forcing 
upon Afghanistan a Mission of which the only possible advantage 
would be that it should have been accepted freely and with good will 
by the Afghan people. They would not, because the crime of Sep- 
tember 3 gave them a right to overrun and appropriate Afghan soil, 
avail themselves of this right to the harm of England. They would 
not enter, simply because they might, into an inheritance as ruinous 
and costly as Algeria, and without the excuse of the service Algeria 
renders France as the drill-ground of the French army. 

Conservative Ministers do not consider whether this or that step 
will strengthen or weaken England ; they take it blindfold if they be 
told it is ticketed ‘English prestige.’ The State is dragged into the 
most perilous straits in sheer terror that a rival power might say, or 
a friendly power might think, England was prudent because she was 
weak. Sir Stafford Northcote, in full hearing of the news of the 
Cabul massacre, was congratulating a Devonshire audience three 
weeks ago on the emancipation of the country by the Conservative 
Ministry from the ignominy of following in the wake of the military 
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Powers of Europe. We wonder if Sir Stafford Northcote ever reads 
the remarks of the chief organs of the French and German press, not 
to mention the Russian, on English policy in India and Africa. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s view of a sound foreign policy appears 
to be that to accumulate liabilities is to accumulate strength. Every 
single act done, whether by England or by another nation, becomes 
to a Conservative Minister a pledge that England must go on acting 
in the same way, be it for her good or be it for her ill. He never 
seems able to stop and make a fresh beginning. The historical 
policy of England and her traditional policy are mischievous traps 
and snares unless at each moment a Minister analyze that historical 
and traditional policy, and can satisfy himself of its relevancy to 
the present. When the mutinous Afghan regiments have been 
dispersed, the Conservative Ministers will feel themselves bound to 
settle a new Embassy at Cabul, not probably that they will continue 
to believe in its efficacy, but because the Treaty of Gandamak 
provided for it, and the Afghans have shown that they detested it. 
Now that the work of Lord Mayo and Lord Lawrence has been 
picked to pieces, and the independence of the Afghan throne de- 
stroyed, Liberals are not debarred from admitting that an Embassy 
may be a necessary evil. But this fact must be proved, not by Afghan 
resistance to the clause of the treaty which provided for a Legation, 
but in spite of it. Overt Afghan hostility to the stipulation is an 
argument against its wisdom when it was negotiated. The argument 
so far as it goes remains an argument against insisting upon the 
arrangement now. A Conservative Foreign Minister like Lord 
Salisbury would esteem the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari an irre- 
futable reason for following a course which that calamity demonstrates 
to have been reckless and dangerous. 

In another quarter of the globe a policy not unlike that of the 
Afghan war may be supposed to have had for the present a more 
successful result. Its opening scenes were less prosperous. But it is 
difficult to perceive eyen the materials in South Africa for such a 
counter-blow as the catastrophe of Cabul. The power painfully 
amassed by two generations of strong-handed African sovereigns was 
shattered by the battle of Ulundi. Itsduration had always been astand- 
ing miracle. It was impossible it should survive the direct shock of a 
conflict with Great Britain. That the personal authority of Cetawayo 
should have outlasted his army even for a day astonished English ob- 
servers. They have written home to their London newspapers express- 
ing the most naive surprise at the contrast between the fact and the 
theories which were supplied to them ready made, together with their 
camp equipage, on landing at Durban or the Cape. They had been 
told the Zulu throne was reared on murder andterrorism. As soon as 
Lord Chelmsford should have entered the kingdom, tribes and chiefs 
were to go forth to meet him with cries of joy and thanksgiving at 
their redemption from a horrible yoke. The rout of Isandlana post- 
poned for a few months this agreeable issue to a petty war. Zulu 
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captains had to keep their allegiance in default of the presence of any 

British commander to accept the transfer. After Ulundi there was 
no longer any difficulty of this sort. Yet the Zulu nation abstained 
from abjuring its prince. Zulu chiefs might admit the impossibility 
of resisting the force of the British Empire; but to the bewilderment 
of special correspondents, and apparently of Sir Garnet Wolseley him- 
self, they could not be made to understand that their fugitive king had 
committed a crime in asserting his independence. It is manifestly 
ridiculous in the present inclination of public opinion, so far as it 
may be presumed to have been represented by increasing majorities 
in Parliament, to intimate that it can be anything less than a crime 
for a savage ruler to fight for his national freedom. What would be 
heroic in William Tell or Joan of Arc is effrontery in an African. 
But now that Cetewayo’s throne has fallen, we can at all events do no 
practical harm by inquiring on what grounds he is declared to have 
forfeited royal rights and the title to be treated with as representative 
of the Zulu nation. There have been tyrants guilty of such atrocities 
against foreigners that aState which has interfered to avenge the 
affronted rights of hospitality may be pardoned for refusing to re- 
cognise their crowns. On the other hand, defeat sometimes opens the 
eyes of a monarch’s own subjects to his incompetence for sovereignty. 
The disaster of Sedan deprived Napoleon IIT. at once of his liberty 
and of his imperial right to negotiate for its restoration. Cetewayo’s 
aggressions upon England are, at any rate, not of that deep dye 
of iniquity which compels a Christian State to adjudicate him an 
outlaw. Possibly the Zulu people might be able to prove against 
Natal settlers as many trespasses against it as were committed, not by 
Cetewayo, but by two of Cetewayo’s warriors, against the soil of Natal. 
A semi-savage race can scarcely be charged with a portentous 
offence in not understanding the immunity of Zulu refugees on 
the other side of the Natal frontier. It is no slight admission 
to concede that the offence of the sons of Sirawo constituted good 
cause for an invasion. At least the violation of the colonial 
frontiers, unaccompanied by any injury to British subjects, can 
scarcely be allowed to put a king outside of the pale of the usual 
comity of nations. A marvellous hypothesis was constructed after the 
victory of Ulundi to explain the rejection of Cetewayo’s overtures. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley acts, it must be supposed, on instructions from 
the Colonial Office, and the Colonial Office has always disallowed 
the sufficiency of Sir Bartle Frere’s excuses for war. Never- 
theless, Sir Garnet informed a convention of Zulu chiefs that 
Cetewayo was no longer king of Zululand. He assumed that the 
Zulu nation had itself repudiated their monarch. The Zulu people 
appeared to Sir Garnet’s fancy a flock of sheep scattered on the 
hills without a shepherd. Never was there a more baseless delusion. 
Cetewayo’s military power was broken at Ulundi. But he remained 
still, when a hopeless fugitive, the king, like Alfred in the morasses 
of Athelney. Great Britain has the strength to depose Cetewayo, 
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and to split his kingdom into four, or a hundred fragments. We 
fear posterity will cry shame upon such an abuse of superior might 
against even an African, whose crime is that he was too powerful to 
be a convenient neighbour. We know well how Quixotic it would be 
to express a hope that at this date it might occur to a British 
Ministry to try the experiment of magnanimity. It has captured a 
king with whom it did not desire to war. Justice as: between private 
men would argue that it was the duty of England, under proper 
guarantees of peaceable administration, to restore her prisoner to a 
throne. The nation has heard much during the last two years of 
British interests. Perhaps generosity, too, might be found to be a 
British interest itself. 

England in invading Afghanistan, on the plea now relegated to 
a secondary place, that Shere Ali was opening his kingdom to a 
Russian attack upon India, adopted a course in which victory was 
sure to be as embarrassing as defeat. The invasion of Zululand, 
after the initial blunders of the High Commissioners and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had spent their force, threatened little material 
difficulty. Zululand broken into petty principalities may be a 
troublesome, but can hardly be a dangerous neighbour. By degrees 
each little State will be absorbed. The Zulu chiefs, though they may 
be supposed to reign, will make nét the less excellent commission agents 
for the supply of cheap labour to enterprising colonists. That is a 
close of Zulu history comfortable for the Natal colonists, if not 
glorious for England. African rulers who can fight battles like that 
of Isandlana, are undesirable personages from the British colonist’s 
point of view. But we are curious to learn the extent to 
which it is to be accepted as an axiom of British foreign policy, 
that to accumulate power on the British frontier is high treason 
against Great Britain. Sir Bartle Frere has so lofty and virtuous 
a character, that he can enunciate a tyrant’s cynical doctrines with 
the air of an apostle. It is useless to reason with him on the 
peculiarity of the crime of military prowess of which he tried and 
convicted King Cetewayo, even before the calamity of Isandlana. 
British settlers, as soon as they have set foot on a coast regard the 
whole continent as their own, as a freeholder claims from the earth’s 
centre to the heavens. That is a colonial idiosyncrasy. It is futile 
to urge for the twentieth time upon the Conservative Government 
that, if it discountenanced the pretexts Sir Bartle Frere assigned for 
his expedition, it cannot decorously punish even a Zulu king as a 
criminal for scorning the pretexts Sir Hicks Beach has refused to 
sanction. But behind the Conservative Cabinet, and its backers at 
Westminster, behind even the virtues of Sir Bartle Frere, stands 
the British people. It has to pay the bill of a war of aggression and 
spoliation; it will bear away none of the spoils; but if they have 
been achieved at the expense of truth and justice, it will have to 
endure the disgrace. The British people cannot be burdened with 
this humiliation, until, by the usual methods in which it makes 
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its voice heard, it have accepted the acts of Sir Bartle and Sir 
Garnet, and their superiors at Whitehall. In the meantime we shall 
refuse to receive the Solicitor-General, with his wrath at the apolo- 
gists for a ‘ savage,’ and his applauding Launceston constituents, as 
sponsors for the fair name of England. 

The nation must, from the necessity of things, be soon required 
to say whether its Ministers have guarded well its honour and its 
interests. It will decide on no abstract grounds, but by reference to 
results. A majority of Liberal Englishmen will continue to think 
that the misgoverned provinces of Turkey had a title to expect 
moral if not material aid from this country. They will continue to 
think the rights of humanity might have been better reconciled 
with the balance of power in Europe and Asia by English support 
of the demands Lord Salisbury made on the Porte at the Con- 
stantinople Conference, than by leaving to Russia a monopoly of the 
championship of oppressed Christians. Still, had the influence 
anticipated from Lord Beaconsfield’s patronage of the Porte been 
exerted with the effect of regenerating Turkish resources and 
bestowing good government on the Sultan’s subjects, even Liberals 
might have learned to pardon Conservative neglect of the more 
obvious means to the same end. It may be doubted whether Shere 
Ali, in exchanging courtesies and envoys with Tashkend, did what 
amounted to a casus belli between Afghanistan and India. But 
Governments are not to be condemned for believing themselves obliged 
to answer blow for blow, an insult by an invasion. The punishment 
of the Ameer might have been excused as an unpleasant necessity. 
Had a permanent British mission been permanently installed in peace 
and quiet in the Bala Hissar, this country might have been content. 
There would have been manifest want of wisdom in exploding at 
the discretion of the Government of Russian Turkestan the ancient 
and well-weighed policy by which Indian Viceroys refused to be re- 
sponsible for Afghanistan. To that, however, the constituencies would 
have been indifferent had the issue of the transaction appeared to be a 
willing identification of Afghan interests with those of England. 

As it is, the nation sees the Porte as corrupt as ever and more 
feeble. The Turkish treasury is bankrupt; the provinces and even 
the vicinity of the capital are given up to anarchy. The influence 
which Great Britain was supposed to have bought by her naval 
demonstrations in the Bosphorus, and menaces of what she would do 
to the Russian invaders, is less than in the days of Abdul Aziz. 
The British Ambassador is not listened to when he expostu- 
lates on the insecurity of life and property. He has not influence 
enough to have a single cadi punished for false judgments. Russia 
has been left with power at the Porte equal to that of Great Britain, 
and at the same time with the fame, throughout the Christian 
dependencies of Turkey, of the vindicator of liberty. England after 
all her sacrifices has only assumed the position of a guarantor of 
tyranny. She has accepted obligations to protect the Ottoman 
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Government, and acquired no powers to protect Ottoman subjects. 
In Afghanistan, the invasion which was to repulse Russian intrigues 
for ever, yet leave Great Britain untrammelled as before by liability 
for Afghan administration, has turned the Afghan people into deadly 
enemies. To resume the old relations is declared to be impossible, 
The Mission which was to cement peace and goodwill between Cabul 
and Calcutta has bequeathed in the remembrance of its tragic fate a 
vendetta of military executions on one side and savage vengeances on 
the other. 

Liberals from the first predicted that all these miserable facts were 
the legitimate consequences of Conservative policy. The Government 
may deny it; but it can hardly allege that its counsels have not had 
very different issues to any they included in their programme for the 
public information. It has been continually asking carte blanche of 
the nation, which the nation has as continually granted. The nation 
supposed that the authority could be filled up only in one way, 
whereas the Government has always filled it up in another. Powers 
given for a specified purpose have been constantly used for something 
different. Had the consequences been good, though good after a 
different manner of good to those this kingdom was given to expect, 
the deviation might have been forgiven. But it needs a courageous 
partisan to assert that the consequences are good after any variety of 
goodness. A test is whether the nation, could it have foreseen the 
actual condition of Turkey, and the actual relations of India and 
Afghanistan, would have either shored up Ottoman misgovernment, or 
discarded Lord Lawrence’s Afghan policy in favour of Lord Lytton’s, 
The Government may plead as it will that it is not to blame for the 
results; the nation when it sits to judge its rulers will decide by 
what has happened, not by what ought to have happened. 

Governments which guide the State on a path the people had 
not intended to traverse, do it at their own risk. They can seldom 
be successful enough to satisfy the country that the old courses would 
not have been more comfortable. But the present Government has 
not been successful at all. The glory of a generous and magnanimous 
policy sometimes consoles a nation for sacrifices. But each point in 
the policy of this Government has been justified by itself on the 
special ground that some particular insular interest required protec- 
tion. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury have never ventured to 
argue that the unity of Bulgaria would not have been more beneficiai 
to the Bulgarian people than its division. The British negotiators at 
Berlin, in insisting on the division, knew that they were offering up 
the welfare of that people to a fear that Russia might through a 
united Bulgaria command the trade of the Aigean. Great Britain 
has pledged herself to protect Asia Minor, not for the sake of its 
population, but to bring Russia to a halt, She destroyed Shere Ali for 
the sake, not of British India, but because she imagined she saw the 
shadow of Russia projected over it. Cyprus is a burden, yet it was 
extorted lest it should be said in England that we were defending 
Turkey for nothing. A cause of quarrel has been made with Cete- 
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wayo, not that he was a tyrant to his own subjects, or that he had 
offered violence to ours, but positively because the British Empire 
took alarm at the power of the Zulu kingdom. The whole recent 
foreign policy has been too little heroic to excuse its losses, and too 
unsuccessful to excuse its selfishness. States do not hold themselves 
bound to rule their conduct by the principles of private morality. 
Yet England may be inclined to exact an account from her Ministers 
for deviations from equity and right which have left her with a debt 
of several millions for the raid upon Zululand, with nothing to show 
for it but the recovered cannon of Isandlana, and two broken nation- 
alities on her hands to reorganise. 

These times, if any, want a strong Government—the strongest that 
English political resources can provide. A Government is needed 
Liberal enough to afford to be Conservative, with sufficient trust in 
the nation’s strength not to be always seeking to remove possible 
enemies from the neighbourhood of its frontiers, with sufficient trust 
in the nation’s sagacity not to be always riding it in blinkers lest it 
should jib at crossing a bridge. The present Government seems for 
the last two years to have been continually spying about the circle of 
the Empire to see if there were not some part of the outworks it could 
extend across a neighbour’s boundary line to show its cleverness in 
justifying the trespass. The defences were really far stronger as 
they were ; but Ministers preferred the fame of busybodies to being 
thought inert or incapable. Meanwhile matters which imperatively 
demanded reform have been utterly neglected. The Ministry pro- 
voked a tremendous European war with as much lightness of heart 
as Napoleon the Third’s marshals. Apparently it had itself no sort 
of idea that for the purposes of a conflict in Europe and Asia, without 
reckoning Africa, it could barely place an army in the field or fields 
of the size of a Prussian army corps. At the moment its military 
expenditure and its martial vaunts were exceeding those of a great 
military empire, its means of accomplishing its boasts were about 
equal to those of Holland. The use of the cat was being upheld as 
the mainstay of the efficiency of the British army, when it was toler- 
ably clear that this efficiency was an unknown quantity. Yet a 
Cabinet which is ready to fight any potentate from the Czar to him 
of the Golden Foot has no plan to suggest for equalising its means a 
little better with its ambition. It does not seem even to have suspected 
what a skeleton was its land force till it was suddenly recalled from 
the contemplation of its Alnaschar dreams by the discovery Lord 
Chelmsford’s prayer for reinforcements compelled, that it possessed 
only a basket of broken crockery to realize its visions upon. The 
threadbare state of the army remains a disgrace to its administrators, 
which must be speedily repaired if future military estimates are to 
be voted. But a Government like Lord Beaconsfield’s has not the 
courage to do the work. To reform the army, and give the nation 
value for its money, powerful interests must be brushed away with an 
unsparing hand. No Conservative Minister could venture to cut out 
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the rotten wood without fear of a shriek from some indignant prejudice 
or vested right in incapacity seated astride of a dead branch. 

Local administration and financial reform might be instanced as 
two specimens of a host of domestic questions requiring solution. For 
these, and others like them, a Conservative Government, with a couple 
of wars on its hands and others coming, has neither leisure nor courage. 
It is afraid, according to Mr. Goschen’s taunt, to squander its majority 
on measures which might benefit the kingdom, but would surely lose 
an Administration some of its votes. If even a reform in the water 
supply or in the means for extinguishing fires transcends the vigour 
of this Ministry, it is little likely to undertake the heroic enterprise 
of devising a modus vivendi between England and Ireland. That, 
however, is the prevailing need of England now. To bring it to pass 
would be far harder and far more desirable than the acquisition of 
the whole of Burmah and the whole of Zululand as a gift. What pos- 
sibility there is of its accomplishment by the existing Government 
may be judged by the Parliamentary relations of Irish representa- 
tives and the Irish Secretary. It might be a daring assertion to 
make that a Liberal Minister will effect it. There is unfortunately 
no chance of being proved a false prophet in predicting it to be 
beyond the power of any now in office. A Minister who under- 
takes the reconciliation of Ireland with England must not commence 
by assuming every Irish grievance to be imaginary. On the con- 
trary, in the grossest Irish exaggerations of maltreatment by the 
Empire, there is always a nucleus of truth. It may be a 
very minute thorn which has caused the ache; but the swelling 
will not subside until it has been extracted. The Irish Constabulary 
might probably, as was urged last Session, be relegated from its 
semi-military discipline to its proper duties of thief-catchers with 
general advantage to the community. Of a graver order of Irish 
wants is the condition of the Irish franchise and representation. 
That is admitted by all thoughtful politicians to be an abuse. Yet 
moderate Irishmen in vain appeal for reform. The defect proclaims 
itself aloud. What would be a remedy may not be very obvious. 
That the Imperial Parliament applies no remedy at all is a con- 
fession either of inability to cope with its mass of work or of care- 
lessness about Irish local affairs. All the demands of Irishmen are 
not of that degree of gravity, or of that definiteness. Furious de- 
nunciations of the right of landlords to continue to exist burlesque 
the serious aspects of the land question. Yet even the most de- 
clamatory Irishmen have cause to complain that the Government and 
the Legislature take it for granted that the rights and wants of 
English tenants are a measure for those of Irish tenants. If the 
demands of one set of Irishmen are exorbitant, it never appears to 
enter the mind of an English Conservative statesman that they should 
be encountered on their native soil by the arguments of reason. To 
proclaim a county when an agent or a policeman is shot is like 
locking the stall door when the steed is stolen, or applying an embro- 
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cation when a dose of quinine is wanted. English Ministers are 
constantly repeating that Ireland must be regarded as an integral 
part of the United Kingdom. But they themselves treat it as a 
foreign land. They never show themselves in Ireland as they do at 
Manchester or Glasgow. The rumour of a week ago that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was proposing to visit Dublin in October 
appeared phenomenal. We shall be heartily glad to hear that the 
leader of the House of Commons has visited even Dublin. Until 
Ministers take to studying the Irish people on the spot they will 
neither understand Ireland nor be understood by it. 

Treland and its grievances are, like the poor, always with us. A 
newer difficulty has lately presented itself in British politics in the 
shape of English agricultural grievances. Lord Beaconsfield has in vain 
proved that he has read and misunderstood Ricardo’s theory of rent by 
composing an entirely new version, in the hope of proving to his Buck- 
inghamshire friends that farming grievances there are none. The 
grievances exist and are real facts, although the agriculturists are as 
yet only in the complaining stage. They protest against the hostility 
of the seasons, against the partisan kindness of nature to the American 
farmer, against the combination of labourers to sell their labour at 
the highest price. That is only by way of a beginning. After an 
autumn like the present landlords and land laws and the Legislature 
must expect their turn to come for inscription among the farmer’s 
enemies. Hitherto the British farmer has merely swelled the ranks 
of the landholding interest in politics. As an independent poli- 
tician he is a fresh force. On which, if on either, of the two regular 
sides he will range himself has ceased to be certain. It is equally 
uncertain whether he will set himself in earnest to revolutionise the 
present system of law which, by presuming, favours the existence of a 
class of landlords living on the land and by the land. The farmer 
would be glad, it may be, to dispense with the landlord, or at least to 
reduce him to the ownership of a rent-charge. On the other hand, 
he is less afraid of the landlord than of the labourer. He would look 
with the keenest jealousy and suspicion on any changes which 
tempted the agricultural labourer to aspire to rising into the 
condition of a peasant proprietor. The demand for the Agricultural 
Commission was the first authoritative sign that the farming interest 
was determined to exert political weight. The Government some- 
what reluctantly granted the Commission. Its demeanour showed 
that it scarcely needed the warning from the Liberal benches that 
the consequences might not be all in favour of Conservatism. That, 
however, must depend on the manner in which Conservatives and 
Liberals respectively adapt themselves to the agricultural movement. 
Farmers’ votes govern the county elections, and without its enormous 
preponderance of county votes the Conservative party would even 
now be in a minority. The awakening interest of this great order of 
the community in general politics is like an island which has sud- 
denly emerged from the sea. It is a kind of No Man’s Land, ready 
for the first discoverer to appropriate. Both sides in politics may 
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well speculate on the probable effects of the apparition of so indefinite 
a power. But among Liberals the natural sentiment of anxiety ought 
to be unmixed with alarm. 

A period is always one of anxiety when it is classes rather than 
questions which are being agitated. Upon such a period the country 
seems to be entering now. No special question, social or political, 
appears able to catch hold of the popular mind. The criminal law 
needs reform as much as ever; yet Sir James Stephen’s Code was shelved 
amid sighs of genuine relief. Bankruptcy law is a protection only to 
fraudulent debtors; yet the honest portion of the business community 
is satisfied to let the Lord Chancellor introduce Bills which everyone 
knows will never pass. Dissenters have their churchyard disability 
still; yet they are content to keep it in store for a more convenient 
season. Classes are seeking not reforms but grievances. Irish 
tenants have a grievance; but even they do not seriously expect 
to turn their landlords’ rents into rent-charges. Irishmen have a 
grievance against England; but they have no desire at heart to be 
cut adrift. English farmers are unhappy about things as they are, 
whether it be themselves, or the sun and rain, or the ground game 
which is at fault; but they are inarticulate when they are asked to 
prepare a programme of change. Manufacturers are full of com- 
plaints; but it is hard to know whether it be school boards or 
Asiatic famines at which they murmur. Their men know they are 
starving, and they accuse their masters’ political economy for their 
children’s pinched cheeks. 

The awakening of a healthy national anxiety concerning some 
scheme of legislation would be as useful in such a state of feeling 
as a bad foot to a man suffering from suppressed gout. But for the 
people to resume an intelligent solicitude about public affairs at 
home, their representatives must lead the way. For Parliament 
to recommence its work of setting right legislative shortcomings, 
the official nominees of the majority must be as earnest in launching 
legislative measures of their own as when in opposition they were 
critical of those of others. At present the majority of members of 
the House of Commons have no faith in the virtues of legislation. 
Ministers are well satisfied to leave them undisturbed. Both appear 
to believe that a minister’s work is not legislative but administrative 
only. They are ready to challenge Russia to single combat. They 
will pick a quarrel with an Afghan Ameer. They will condescend to 
injustice towards an African chieftain. They are ready to meet a 
King of Burmah more than half way should he be seeking a pretext 
for a collision with the conquerors of Pegu. If nothing better be at 
hand in either hemisphere for their restless and covetous energies 
to whet themselves upon, they will warn off American and 
German aspirations from Tonga and Samoa. Those may all seem 
to them Imperial concerns, and worthy the care of Imperial 
Ministers: to stoop their thoughts to the adaptation of domestic 
legislation to the needs of the people of the United Kingdom 
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of Great Britain and [Ireland is infinitely less to their taste. 
Mr. Cross has social reforms he would be glad to introduce; Sir 
Stafford Northcote, if he were not Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would have views on financial reform; Lord Cairns, if he were not 
Lord Chancellor, might desire to make law reasonable and intelli- 
gible. But it is not Mr. Cross, or Sir Stafford Northcote, or Lord 
Cairns who pitches the key of the Government’s temper in the trans- 
action of public business. The Conservative Administration breathes 
the spirit of Mr. Lowther and Sir Hardinge Giffard. To the Irish 
Secretary an appeal for legislation for Ireland sounds like an apology 
for agrarian outrages. Were the Solicitor-General to hear Sir 
Samuel Romilly plead against hanging for thefts in a dwelling house, 
he would have much to urge against tampering with the sanctity of 
property. 

We are very far from saying that programmes of domestic legisla- 
tion should be manufactured with a view to revive the interest of the 
country in its own affairs. But certainly that sounder interest will 
never be remembered so long as the nation suffers itself to be 
seduced into chasing shadows from the Aigean to the Bosphorus, 
from the Bosphorus to the Hindoo Koosh, back from Central Asia to 
the Nile, and from the Nile south to-the Tugela and the kraals of 
Zululand. Ministers from sheer inability to occupy themselves with 
the proper legislative business of a great country, have encouraged 
the people as well as themselves in a habit of foreign adventure. 
That is a taste ruinous as legacy-hunting or dram-drinking. It 
empties the national pocket ; still worse, it takes the flavour out of 
the honest conduct of national life. 


September 23. 
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